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Paul 

Paul  LeComte,  who  died  on 
March  2,  1992,  was  one  of  the 
best  fund-raisers  in  the  world. 
He  was  also  BC's  vice  president  for 
University  Relations  since  1987  and 
my  boss — the  most  extraordinary  I've 
ever  had.  Among  those  fortunate  or 
unfortunate  enough  to  attend,  his 
directors'  meetings  were  famous  for 
the  intensity  of  feeling  and  thought 
they  elicited  and  the  likelihood  they 
would  send  you  forth  an  hour  or  two 
late  for  your  next  appointment — 
dizzy,  rubber-legged  and  longing  for 
a  bourbon  straight,  no  chaser.  Exit- 
ing More  Hall,  you  felt  like  a  movie- 
goer back  on  the  street — reborn, 
stunned  by  the  freshness  of  the  air, 
surprised  by  the  casual,  transcendent 
beauty  of  traffic,  pedestrians  and 
buildings.  Behind  you,  Paul  was  turn- 
ing to  eagerly  greet  his  next  set  of 
visitors. 

Like  most  people  worth  knowing, 
Paul  was  complex.  Early  on,  he  sent 
shudders  through  his  staff  with  a 
public  declaration  of  our  work  as 
"not  a  profession,  but  a  lifestyle."  He 
was  a  worker,  however;  not  a 
workaholic.  Passionate  about  plan- 
ning, acting  and  scattering  the  cam- 
pus with  barely  decipherable  notes 
studded  with  exclamation  points,  he 
went  home  at  a  decent  hour  most 
evenings,  to  his  beloved  family,  his 
wife,  three  daughters  and  the  pocket- 
sized  dog  he  pretended  to  believe 
he'd  bought  to  satisfy  a  daughter's 
yearning. 

His  style  of  management  could  be 
described  as  all-encompassing.  His 
mind  was  formidable,  and  there  were 
few  details  of  business  he  didn't  have 


one  or  several  strong  views  on  (sub- 
ject to  change  without  notice,  but 
always  on  the  basis  of  reason,  which 
he  was  mostly  inclined  to  call  "posi- 
tioning"). In  the  end,  he  just  about 
dictated  his  newspaper  obit,  chose 
the  photo  to  appear  with  it  and  in- 
structed the  homilist  as  to  what  notes 
should  be  struck  at  the  funeral  Mass. 
And  yet  he  gave  enormous  freedom 
as  well,  sending  his  trusted  lieuten- 
ants (he  was  fond  of  military  meta- 
phors) on  their  respective  missions 

His  strength,  his  confidence, 
his  public  equilibrium  over 

those  long  months,  and  particu- 
larly after  he  knew  the  battle 
for  his  life  was  lost,  were  a 

wonder— and  a  gift  to  his  staff. 

and  not  sending  after  them  once  they 
left.  He  read  every  word  in  this  maga- 
zine and  commented  on  most,  but 
always  after  they  had  been  published. 
He  had,  though  he  did  his  best  to 
hide  it,  a  tender  heart.  While  he  liked 
to  be  thought  of  as  a  tough  s.o.b.,  he 
was  the  opposite — eager  to  love  and 
be  loved,  and  quick  to  be  hurt.  Fam- 
ily, personal  devotion,  was  all  to  him. 
As  Fr.  Monan  remarked  at  Paul's  fu- 
neral Mass,  "If  you  were  a  member  of 
Paul's  family — if  you  were  on  Paul's 
team,  then  in  Paul's  eyes,  you  are  the 
best  there  is."  BC  was  his  second  fam- 
ily, the  place  he  came  home  to  after 
what  he  seemed  to  think  of  as  a  wan- 
dering exile.  In  accepting  his  appoint- 
ment from  Fr.  Monan,  Paul  wrote  of 
his  anticipatory  pleasure  at  "the  first 


opportunity  in  my  22-year  career"  (em- 
phasis added)  to  advance  "the  cause 
of  an  institution  uniquely  mirroring 
a  character  I  call  my  own  in  every 
respect."  How  he  wanted  this  to  be 
his  last  stop. 

Paul  fought  lung  cancer  for  more 
than  a  year — though  "fought"  may 
be  understating  it.  He  did  not  beat 
cancer — the  odds  were  always  long — 
but  he  did  beat  up  pretty  good  on 
dying.  His  strength,  his  confidence, 
his  public  equilibrium  over  those  long 
months,  and  particularly  after  he 
knew  the  battle  for  his  life  was  lost, 
were  a  wonder — and  a  gift  to  his  staff, 
then  trying  to  wrap  up  a  capital  cam- 
paign some  had  thought  too  ambi- 
tiousforBC.  He  livedjust  long  enough 
to  see  the  campaign  won. 

I  last  saw  Paul  on  an  afternoon  in 
February  in  his  More  Hall  office.  He 
was  using  a  cane  and  wearing  a  wig — 
"right  off  the  shelf,"  he  marveled, 
"and  it  doesn't  look  half  bad."  Three 
of  us  sat  with  him.  Mostly  we  gos- 
siped, though  he  couldn't  resist  hand- 
ing out  some  directives  as  well.  After 
a  time  I  was  left  alone  with  him,  and 
I  began  to  voice  some  stumbling  words 
about  how  much  I'd  learned  from 
him  and  how  I  would  miss  him.  It  was 
too  much  for  him,  but  I  saw  too  late. 
"Hey, "  he  said  breezily,  "no  one  knows 
how  long  this  damn  stuff  takes  to  kill 
you.  I  could  be  in  and  out  of  here  for 
months."  As  I  left,  he  was  turning  to 
greet  his  next  set  of  visitors. 

The  Campaign  for  Boston  College 
is  the  fruit  of  many  efforts,  the  work 
of  many  hands;  it  could  not  have 
happened  without  Paul.  Our  story  on 
the  difference  it's  made  begins  on 
page  37. 

Ben  Birnbaum 
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24    Faithful  acts 


BY  J.  DONALD  MONAN,  SJ 

As  professional  teachers,  scholars  and  authors  of  human  culture,  faculty 
members  at  a  Catholic  university — whether  Catholic  or  not — are  vital 
agents  in  shaping  the  institution's  religious  character. 


29    Dear  sweet  Ethel 


BY  BENEDICT  C.  ALPER 


37 


In  some  800  now-published  letters  to  his  wife  during  WW  II,  a  member  of 
BC's  faculty  created  a  poignant  record  of  one  man's  experience  of  war,  and 
of  love's  struggle  in  the  face  of  distance  and  desire. 


The  difference  it's  made 

BY  JOHN  OMBELETS 

The  University  has  closed  the  five-year  Campaign  for  Boston  College  with 
donor  pledges  standing  at  $136  million.  The  fund-raising  effort,  which 
broke  BC  records  in  every  measurable  category,  was  intended,  through  its 
focus  on  endowment,  to  have  a  long-term  effect  on  programs  and  people. 
Here  are  six  stories  of  what  it  has  already  done. 
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The  little  king 


BY  BRIAN  DOYLE 

There  are  great  players  in  the 
NBA.  There  are  great  scorers. 
And  then  there  are  those  who 
make  the  games  memorable. 
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LETTERS 


Hair  raising 

You  certainly  must  have  anticipated  that 
printing  John  Ombelets'  article  "The 
Godfather"  [Winter  1992]  would  cause 
many  of  your  readers'  hairs  to  stand  on 
end.  Dr.  Joseph  Stanton  appears  to  be  a 
good  man.  However,  he  exhibits  his  igno- 
rance of  the  times  if  he  truly  believes  that 
"There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  'unwanted 
baby'"  and  that  "there  is  enough  love  in 
the  world  that  all  children  can  be  pro- 
vided with  a  caring  home." 

If  you,  or  Dr.  Stanton,  are  against 
abortion,  then  don't  have  one. 

O.  DAVID  SPITZLER  '85 
San  Francisco 


"The  Godfather"  displayed  the  man  and 
his  mission  with  superb  sensitivity.  I 
worked  with  Dr.  Joseph  Stanton  as  his 
office  nurse  during  the  birth  of  his  oppo- 
sition movement  or  "Joe's  new  baby,"  as 
we  called  it  back  in  1969-70.  You  captured 
it  all  in  your  simple  but  eloquent  photo- 
graph of  Dr.  Joe  and  Mary  on  page  55. 
Sacrifice  and  commitment  to  each  other 
and  to  making  the  world  a  more  caring 
place  are  written  all  over  their  faces.  May 
God  grant  them  the  peace  and  joy  they  so 
richly  deserve  in  the  closing  years  of  their 
lives.  The  world  needs  all  the  exposure  it 
can  get  to  people  who  live  their  ideals. 

ANNETTE  M.  DELANEY  MA'80 
Falmouth,  Massachusetts 


Congratulations  tojohn  Ombelets  on  his 
outstanding  article  on  an  outstanding 
human  being. 

FRANCIS  X.  ROCKETT,  M.D. 
BARBARA  P.  ROCKETT,  M.D. 
Brookline,  Massachusetts 


Like  Dr.  Stanton,  I  am  a  Boston  College 
graduate.  Unlike  Dr.  Stanton,  my  reli- 
gious faith,  which  matured  during  my 
undergraduate  years  (and  in  the  four 
years  since  as  a  member  of  St.  Ignatius 
Parish),  tells  me  that  I  have  the  right  to 
dissent  from  the  fallible  teachings  of  a 
church  run  by  men,  especially  regarding 
moral  issues  of  human  reproduction. 

I  have  a  friend  who  works  in  an  abor- 
tion clinic.  I  do  not  see  her  as  a  babykiller. 
I  have  had  friends  who  had  abortions — 


yes,  some  BC  alumnae.  They  do  not  have 
a  callow  attitude  toward  their  sexuality; 
they  have  tried  to  follow  their  consciences 
in  making  informed  decisions. 

In  its  literature,  Catholics  for  a  Free 
Choice  states  that,  "A  Catholic  who  is 
convinced  that  his/her  conscience  is  cor- 
rect, in  spite  of  a  conflict  with  magisterial 
Church  teaching,  not  only  may,  but  must 
follow  the  dictates  of  conscience  rather 
than  the  teachings  of  the  magisterium." 
CFFC  also  believes  in  the  "moral  agency 
of  women"  who  "can  be  trusted  to  make 
decisions  that  support  the  well  being  of 
their  families,  children  and  society  and 
enhance  their  own  integrity  and  health." 
If  you  are  going  to  present  an  article 
aboutalumniwho  are  anti-abortion/pro- 
life  advocates,  then  present  the  pro-abor- 
tion/pro-choice stance  as  well.  There  are 
plenty  of  BC  graduates  who  do  not  agree 
with  Dr.  Stanton. 

MEGAN  FLYNN  '88 

Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts 


John  Ombelets  didn't  do  his  homework 
on  the  effect  of  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions of  January  22, 1973,  and  so  he  leaves 
the  reader  with  the  erroneous  impres- 
sion that  "Only  during  the  final  trimester 
could  states  enact  a  ban  on  abortions." 

On  the  very  same  day  that  Roe  v.  Wade 
was  decided,  a  companion  case  was  also 
decided,  Doe  v.  Bolton.  In  effect,  Roe  and 
Doe  together  make  abortion  available  on 
demand,  even  during  the  last  weeks  of  a 
pregnancy. 

Another  problem:  it  is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  Dr.  Stanton's  own  son  was 
quoted  accurately  in  the  last  sentences  of 
the  article.  To  state  that  Dr.  Stanton  "likes 
the  struggle  better  than  the  victory"  is 
insulting  to  the  doctor  and  to  those  who 
respect,  admire  and  love  him. 

In  his  opening  remarks  at  the  1992 
Assembly  for  Life  in  Boston,  Cardinal 
John  O'Connor  said  that  Dr.  Stanton  is 
"virtually  everybody's  hero  in  the  pro-life 
movement."  The  cardinal  later  stated, 
"The  goal  of  the  pro-life  movement  is 
simply  to  save  human  life. "  How  different 
this  is  from  the  idea  conveyed  by  Mr. 
Ombelets'  article!  Shame  on  Mr. 
Ombelets  and  on  the  editors! 

MICHAEL  A.  TARICANO  '51 
Newton,  Massachusetts 


Can  we  expect  the  same  space  in  the  next 
issue  on  freedom  of  choice?  Is  this  a 
university  magazine  or  a  Church  bulle- 
tin? 

TIM  HOLLAND  '65 
Ayer,  Massachusetts 


How  interesting  that  the  same  issue  should 
discuss  the  Latin-  and  Greek-oriented 
education  of  pre-1960's  Boston  College 
["Alter  Rhetoric"]  and  then  laud  Dr.  Jo- 
seph Stanton,  a  crusading  anti-choice 
leader,  who  is  a  product  of  that  educa- 
tion. 

I  have  no  affinity  for  a  man  who  can 
compare  and  criticize  the  "exordiums  of 
Ajax  and  Ulysses  in  Ovid"  but  has  not  the 
foggiest  understanding  of  the  origins  and 
principles  ofJudeo-Christian  ethics  upon 
which  Western  civilization  is  based.  The 
failure  of  Boston  College  to  provide  that 
understanding  is  gigantic. 

Had  Dr.  Stanton  ever  studied  or  even 
browsed  the  Old  Testament,  he  might 
have  run  across  its  position  on  the  fetus 
(Exodus  21:22).  With  the  same  force  as 
the  Ten  Commandments,  the  law  said 
that  if  a  man  strikes  a  pregnant  woman 
and,  as  a  result,  the  fetus  dies,  the  man 
shall  pay  a  fine.  If,  however,  the  blow  kills 
the  woman,  then  lex  talionis,  the  striker 
shall  be  put  to  death.  A  Catholic  Commen- 
tary on  Holy  Scriptures  says,  "The  foetus 
(sic)  is  not  regarded  as  a  person,  but  if  the 
woman  dies  the  lex  talionis  applies." 

The  distinction  between  fetus  and  hu- 
man life,  whether  Dr.  Stanton  likes  it  or 
not,  has  been  a  part  of  theJudeo-Chris- 
tian  ethic  for  nearly  2,000  years  and  part 
of  the  Jewish  tradition  for  3,300  years. 
How  does  the  University  feel  about  teach- 
ing the  irrelevancies  of  rhetoric  for  100 
years  while  the  main  issue — how  to  deal 
ethically  with  the  problem  of  too  much 
human  life  on  the  planet — slips  by? 

MORTON  M.  WINTHROP 
Arlington,  Massachusetts 


Half-full,  half-empty 

Paul  Doherty's  "After  Rhetoric"  [Winter 
1992]  sounded  a  familiar  chord.  I  am  a 
priest  of  31  years  and  presendy  a  Navy 
chaplain.  Somehow,  I  recall  from  my  BC 
days:  "Think,  outline,  write,  polish,  you're 
done."  That  process  has  been  my  guide 
for  more  than  30  years  in  preparing  for 
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the  pulpit,  the  classroom  or  a  command 
brief.  It  pleases  me  to  say  it  works.  It  is 
great  that  there  is  a  return  to  better  writ- 
ing and  a  national  search  for  a  director  of 
writing.  Boston  College  remains  faithful 
to  the  Ratio  Studiorum. 

FR.  EDWIN  D.  CONDON 
CAPTAIN,  USN 
Pensacola,  Florida 


Paul  Doherty's  "After  Rhetoric"  was  a  sad 
commentary  on  the  abandonment  of  400 
years  of  Jesuit  educational  heritage.  The 
sixties  were  troubled  times  and  perhaps 
the  Ratio  Studiorums  time  had  come. 
When  you  go  to  alumni  gatherings,  how- 
ever, it  is  apparent  that  many  older  gradu- 
ates are  incredibly  learned  men.  They 
benefited  from  a  Jesuit  education  versus 
the  modern  Boston  College  secular  voca- 
tional training  now  being  delivered.  The 
Charles  W.  Eliot  elective  model  of  Harvard 
should  once  again  be  evaluated  against 
Ignatius  Loyola's  design. 

Of  even  greater  concern  is  Boston 
College's  almost  complete  abandonment 
of  its  commitment  to  theology  (and  phi- 
losophy) .  Perhaps  a  member  of  the  fac- 
ulty could  undertake  a  comparison  ar- 
ticle documenting  this  catastrophic  de- 
parture. "After  Catholicism"  would  be 
even  more  heartrending  to  read. 

JACKFALVEY'60 
Londonderry,  New  Hampshire 


And  another  thing 

Thomas  H.  O'Connor's  West  End  article 
[  "West  End  blues, "  Winter  1 992]  was  prob- 
ably one  of  the  few  that  accurately  related 
the  tragedy  to  the  old  timers  who  lived 
there.  Although  I  grew  up  in  a  suburban 
town,  my  parents  never  stopped  telling  us 
stories  of  their  days  growing  up  in  the 
West  End. 

I  can  still  remember  the  visits  to  my 
elderly  grandparents  on  Brighton  Street 
and  later  Chamber  Street:  the  wind-up 
clocks  always  ticking  in  the  background 
(there  was  no  AC  power  to  run  electric 
clocks;  only  DC  was  available),  and  the 
ancient  streets  loaded  with  friendly 
people.  I  concur  with  Mr.  O'Connor  that 
when  my  elderly  grandmother  and  her 
compatriots  were  forced  to  leave,  some- 
thing intangible  was  taken  out  of  them 


which  they  never  recovered.  May  the 
memory  and  lesson  of  the  West  End  be 
kept  alive. 

HENRY  H.SHULTZ 

Newton,  Massachusetts 

With  the  infamous  racial  repercussions 
of  the  Stuart  murder  case,  it  was  refresh- 
ing to  see  the  Mission  Hill  community 
placed  in  a  more  favorable  light  ["Heart 
of  the  city,"  On  Campus,  Winter  1992] .  In 
addition  to  providing  his  students  with  a 
substantive  history  lesson,  Professor  An- 
drew Buni  has  taught  them  not  to  accept 
a  stereotype,  but  to  question  and  probe 
to  find  the  underlying  beauty  of  neglected 
communities.  Professor  Buni  should  be 
commended  for  his  "reality  approach"  to 
teaching. 

LAUR1EJ.  ZAMPARELL1  '85 
Boston 


I  agree  with  Professor  Groskind's  analysis 
[Q&A,  Winter  1992]  that  "There's  not 
enough  research  done  actually  talking  to 
people  for  whom  [welfare]  policies  are 
devised."  It  is  one  of  the  reasons  many 
government  policies  fail.  Still,  many  pro- 
grams like  Head  Start  succeed!  No  simple 
answers.  As  a  nation,  we  are  beginning  to 
feel  the  effects  of  our  misplaced  priori- 
ties. 

My  suggestion  is  that  folks  contribute 
their  money  and  time  to  their  local  Catho- 
lic worker  community.  You  need  not  worry 
about  your  money  going  to  pay  an 
executive's  salary,  since  the  Catholic 
worker  pays  no  salaries  to  its  community 
members. 

GENE  ROMAN  '82 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts 


I  was  dismayed  that  no  women  faculty 
were  cited  in  Brian  Mahony's  "The  daz- 
zling dozen"  [Journal,  Winter  1992] 
Surely  BC's  humanities  classes  are  better 
than  that. 

JOAN  PEDERSEN  N'75 
Ferndale,  Michigan 


Thank  you  for  including  a  story  on  the 
Crew  team  in  your  recent  issue  ["Against 
the  current,"  Winter  1992] .  We  hope  that 


through  your  magazine  more  alumni  will 
come  to  realize  that  the  team  has  become 
a  vital  part  of  the  campus.  In  your  article 
you  referred  to  our  boathouse  as  the 
Riverside  Boat  Club,  which  is  a  separate 
organization  in  Cambridge.  Our  facility 
is  simply  known  as  the  BC  boathouse. 

TIMOTHY  P.  MULDOON  '92 
BOSTON  COLLEGE  CREW 
Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts 


William  Schneider  ["Off  with  theirheads," 
Winter  1992]  comments  that  "People 
seem  to  be  looking  to  government  again 
to  solve  problems  like  drug  abuse,  educa- 
tional decline  and  environmental  pro- 
tection. But  they  resolutely  refuse  to  pay 
more." 

Educational  decline  is  not  caused  by 
lack  of  funds,  in  myjudgment.  It  is  caused 
by  the  monopoly  situation  that  govern- 
ment schools  have.  With  no  competitiion 
and  with  double  the  funds  of  a  decade 
ago,  they  still  do  a  very  inadequate  job. 
Education  vouchers  to  permit  parents  to 
send  their  offspring  to  non-government 
schools,  sectarian  and  non-sectarian,  with- 
out financial  penalties,  will  permit  poor 
parents,  black  and  white,  the  same  as  rich 
parents,  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  competi- 
tion, excellence  and  justice  with  accom- 
panying large  savings  to  the  taxpayers. 

LEO  J.  COVENEY'37 
Centerville,  Massachusetts 


Judith  Wiley's  comments  [Letters,  Win- 
ter 1992]  on  the  "Letter  to  Jackie"  [Fall 
1992]  were  an  attempt  to  denigrate  ei- 
ther the  late  Commander  Shea  or  his 
letter.  The  letter  was  his,  and  his  thoughts 
and  values  were  a  product  of  his  life  and 
times.  Ms.  Wiley's  revisionism  is,  there- 
fore, unbecoming.  Finally,  if  the  child 
had  been  his  daughter  rather  than  his 
son,  I  doubt  that  his  exhortations  to  ex- 
cellence would  have  been  substantially 
different. 

MILES  V.  MURPHY,  JR.  '52 
Monticello,  New  York 


"BCM"  welcomes  letters  from  readers.  Letters 
must  be  signed  to  be  printed,  and  may  be  edited 
for  clarity  and  length.  || 
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ON    CAMPUS 


Renaissance 


From  rat-a-tat  to  rhapsody,  the  Heights  echoes  with  music  these  days. 
A  special  report  from  front  row  center 


BY  BRUCE  MORGAN 

FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  28,  4  P.M. 

H  learning  tubas  line  the  back 
wall  of  the  room  in  Conte  Fo- 
rum where  Steve  Cirillo  is  put- 
ting his  drummers  smartly  through 
their  paces.  "What  are  the  three 
rules?"  he  inquires  out  of  the  blue, 
before  advancing  rule  number  one: 
Establishing  the  Grip.  The  stick 
should  be  loosely  cradled  in  the  hand, 
ready  to  rebound  off  the  skin  of  the 
drumhead.  Whap!  Whap!  Whap! 
Standing  at  his  snare,  Cirillo  leads  a 
row  of  eight  BC  students  into  the 
subtle  kinks  and  riddles  of  percus- 
sion. The  students  and  their  instruc- 
tor play  the  same  patterns  and  ac- 
cents simultaneously,  deepening  the 
beat  and  stacking  its  ricochet;  the 
sound  is  a  volley  of  gunfire. 

These  days,  music  resonates  on 
the  BC  campus  as  never  before,  with 
more  bands,  more  ensembles,  more 
musicians,  more  concerts  and  more 
apparent  interest  in  music  than  at 
any  time  in  memory.  The  reason:  the 
recent  revitalization  of  both  A&S's 
Music  Department  and  the  Band 
Office. 

Consider  the  past  three  years  in 
the  Music  Department.  Under  chair- 
person Ann  Dhu  Shapiro,  the  de- 
partment has  created  the  BC  Sym- 
phony, the  Chamber  Music  Society 
and  the  BC  Chamber  Orchestra,  and 
welcomed  the  Chamber  Brass  of  Bos- 
ton onto  campus  as  BC's  first  classical 
ensemble  in  residence.  It  has  given 
students  access  to  other  local  musi- 
cians who  now  serve  as  adjunct  fac- 
ulty, and  introduced  an  academic 
major  in  music.  "Things  are  popping," 
admits  Shapiro.  "We  see  music  as 
serving  the  entire  campus;  music  is  a 
way  to  bind  people  together." 


A&S  Dean  Robert  Barth,  SJ,  can 
barely  contain  his  enthusiasm  for  the 
musical  surge.  In  his  view,  there's  "a 
level  of  excitement  here  that  there 
wasn't  three  years  ago."  Barth  recalls 
attending  a  recent  Irish  fiddle  festi- 
val on  campus  and  suddenly  realiz- 
ing "the  place  was  full  of  music.  It 
symbolized  for  me  what  had  hap- 
pened— the  wonder  of  it  all." 

For  its  part,  the  Band  Office,  un- 
der two-year  director  Sebastian 
Bonaiuto  MBA'  89 ,  didn '  t  sponsor  any 
classes  a  year  ago;  this  year  they've 
got  36  up  and  running.  Sound  Off,  a 
monthly  newsletter  promoting  band 
people  and  events,  first  appeared  last 
spring.  Now  it  sings  its  tune  to  some 
2,500  former,  current  and  potential 
band  members. 

Cirillo's  percussion  workshop, 
held  every  Friday  afternoon  in  win- 
ter, is  not  aimed  solely  at  band  mem- 
bers, but  most  of  the  students  who 
have  shown  up  today  will  carry  their 
new-found  expertise  into  one  of  the 
five  BC  bands.  "They're  not  music 
majors,  they're  just  kids  who  like  to 
play  music  for  fun,"  says  Cirillo,  a 
former  percussionist  with  the  Rhode 
Island  Symphony. 

Back  in  Conte,  the  rhythmic  pat- 
terns begin  to  pick  up  speed,  criss- 
crossing and  tossing  off  more  com- 
plex accents.  Whap-whap-WHAP- 
whap-whap!  "Don't  close  the  beat 
down;  let's  get  some  height,"  says 
Cirillo.  A  cascade,  a  rush,  a  ringing 
waterfall. 

SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  29, 10  A.M. 

Next  morning,  halfway  across  town  at 
BU,  the  same  elusive  goal  of  creating 
music  that  is  both  slack-jointed  and 
powerful  circles  through  the  music 
stands.  BU  is  hosting  a  collegiate  fes- 
tival of  undergraduate  jazz  bands 


from  11  New  England  colleges.  Bos- 
ton College,  appearing  for  only  the 
second  time,  is  represented  by  the 
"Swingin'  Eagles"  Stage  Band,  an  18- 
piece  ensemble  sponsored  by  the 
Band  Office.  Their  first  blast  of  brass 
pins  a  few  ears  back.  While  the  band 
is  swinging  hard  on  Duke  Ellington's 
"Harlem  Airshaft,"  bandleader  Marc 
Phaneuf,  a  local  professional  saxo- 
phonist hired  last  fall,  paces  back  and 
forth  up  front,  now  clapping  his  hands 
and  nodding,  now  reaching  down  to 
adjust  mike  placement  for  a  soloist. 

After  four  quick  tunes,  a  judge 
springs  onto  the  stage  to  critique  the 
performance.  "OK,  I  thoughtyou  had 
a  good  sound,  pretty  mature,  pretty 
developed,"  he  tells  the  band,  before 
plunging  into  more  detailed  criti- 
cisms: intonation  wandered,  and  the 
balance  was  sometimes  off.  "When 
the  horns  are  playing  hard,  you  can 
play  hard.  When  there  are  just  one  or 
two  people  playing,  you  need  to 
lighten  up,"  he  tells  the  percussion- 
ists. 'The  last  thing  you  want  to  do  is 
bury  your  soloist." 

The  judge  singles  out  alto  saxo- 
phonist Jill  Robinson  '95,  for  special 
praise:  "That  was  a  good  solo.  You 
had  a  lot  of  good  ideas  in  there,  but 
what  I'd  recommend  is  that  you  stick 
with  one  idea  longer,  and  develop  it, 
rather  than  jumping  from  one  idea 
to  another." 

Below  decks,  in  the  basement  maze 
of  dressing  rooms  where  the  bands 
are  congregating,  glints  of  brass 
mingle  with  heaped  overcoats.  The 
post-performance  mood  is  upbeat.  A 
horn  player  is  telling  Phaneuf  excit- 
edly, "I  was  playing  a  little  too  fast 
there  at  the  break,  needed  to  lay  back 
more."  The  lanky  director  with  the 
gold  earring  stands,  nodding,  amid 
the  bunched  band  members  in  the 
narrow  hall. 
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That  BC  sound 


The  Bostonians,  BC's  own  student  a  capella  group,  released  its  debut 
recording  this  winter,  an  eight-song  audio  cassette  featuring  con- 
temporary pop  tunes  such  as  "Back  in  the  USSR"  and  "Poison  Ivy," 
and  the  off-center  "Rock  Lobster."  Sales,  to  the  group's  surprise,  were 
brisk — with  400  of  the  500  first-run  tapes  gone  in  a  few  months.  "It's  not 
just  been  family  and  friends  who  have  been  buying  the  album,  but  also 
complete  strangers,"  marveled  group  member  Lori  Barker  '92. 

While  The  Bostonians — founded  in  1986 — haven't  yet  attained  the 
status  of  Yale's  Whiffenpoofs  or  Harvard's  Gin  and  Tonics,  they  have 
built  up  a  respectable  portfolio  and  did  a  tour  of  Northeastern  colleges 
this  year.  The  group's  coming-of-age  was  the  major  reason  for  doing  the 
album,  said  Barker.  "Lastyear  there  were  still  some  [founding]  members 
who  were  getting  ready  to  graduate.  We  didn't  want  them  to  leave 
without  capturing  the  sound.  It  just  seemed  the  right  thing  to  do." 

The  group's  15  members  packed  into  a  small  recording  studio  in 
Kenmore  Square  and  taped  for  1  Ohours.  "When  we  heard  the  first  takes, 
the  thing  that  came  to  mind  was,  we  weren't  as  good  as  we  thought," 
admitted  musical  director  Ali  Giannino  '93.  "It's  very  different  than 
performing  for  an  audience,  a  whole  other  kind  of  situation.  We  had  to 
say  to  each  other,  'Hey,  we  have  to  do  this  again,  and  a  lot  better.'" 


"The  band  has  a  lot  to  learn,  but  I 
like  that,"  says  Phaneuf.  "They're  ea- 
ger and  they're  a  quick-learning 
bunch.  I've  got  great,  great  students, 
I  have  to  say  that.  I  don't  have  any 
egostocontendwith.  Everybody  wants 
to  have  fun  and  to  learn,  and  that's 
that  fine,  happy  medium  that  I  like." 

SUNDAY,  MARCH  1,3  P.M. 

Overcast  and  chill,  the  debut  of  March 
brings  a  yen  for  some  kind  of  tonic. 
The  Chamber  Brass  of  Boston — a 
quintet  currently  in  residence  at  the 
University,  its  members  performing 
and  teaching  master  classes — are 
happy  to  oblige.  A  small  audience 
has  claimed  seats  in  the  compact  vault 
of  Gasson  100.  With  a  sound  as  lovely 
as  chimes,  the  Chamber  Brass  deliv- 
ers a  fizzy  dance  tune  from  20th- 
century  composer  Wilke  Renwick,  a 
sonorous  Bach  fugue,  a  suite  from 
the  pen  of  William  Boyce  and  a 
sonatine  credited  to  modern  com- 
poser Eugene  Bozza. 

Each  selection  ends  on  a  taut, 
melding  tone  that  matches  the  inti- 


macy of  the  setting — the  beamed  ceil- 
ing, the  tall,  leaded  windows  admit- 
ting a  gray  sheen  of  light.  The  quick 
intake  of  breath  among  the  five  play- 
ers is  audible  through  the  room.  So, 
too,  is  the  delicate  clicking  of  valves 
on  Velvet  Brown's  tuba. 

After  a  brief  intermission,  the  BC 
Symphony  Orchestra  supplants  the 
brass  for  a  performance  of  Brahms' 
Second  Symphony.  Founded  in  1988, 
the  47-member  orchestra  draws  its 
players  from  the  BC  community  as 
well  as  neighboring  towns.  Orchestra 
leader  Neil  Hampton,  a  conductor, 
composer  and  pianist  and  another 
one  of  Shapiro's  part-time  hires,  is 
the  glue  for  the  enterprise. 

Later,  Hampton  describes  this 
afternoon's  Brahms  as  "the  most  dif- 
ficult piece  we've  ever  played.  Many 
of  the  students  will  never  have  the 
chance  to  play  a  piece  like  that  in 
their  lifetimes.  So  this  is  something 
we  can  do  for  the  students — to  en- 
able them  to  explore  the  classical 
music  repertoire  at  a  very  high  de- 
gree of  refinement." 

Now  in  its  fourth  season,  the  or- 


chestra continues  to  extend  its  geo- 
graphical as  well  as  musical  range, 
with  a  dozen  public  performances  in 
the  past  year  from  Maine  to  southern 
Massachusetts  and  with  hopes  of 
more.  Comments  Hampton:  "In  a 
way,  the  orchestra  can  start  to  repre- 
sent BC  around  the  country." 

MONDAY,  MARCH  2,  8  P.M. 

And  now  for  something  completely 
different.  A  small  group  of  devotees 
gathers  in  Gasson  100  to  hear 
Hyperprism,  a  modern-music  en- 
semble whose  eight  members  include 
four  BC  instructors.  This  evening's 
theme,  according  to  a  spoken  intro- 
duction, will  be  "music  representing 
important  aesthetic  directions  of  the 
20th  century." 

The  opening  number  by  Igor 
Stravinsky  involves  lightly  plucked  pi- 
ano strings  that  compete  with  the 
clangs  in  the  Gasson  heating  system. 
Next  up:  Joan  Tower's  "Snow 
Dreams,"  a  lyrical  duet  between  flute 
and  guitar.  Following  an  interrup- 
tion during  which  some  lost  or 
lovesick  collegian  pounds  madly  on 
the  balcony  door  high  at  the  front  of 
the  room,  the  group  performs  "Thir- 
teen Ways  of  Looking  at  a  Blackbird," 
a  musical  work  composed  by  Lukas 
Foss,  and  based  on  the  Wallace 
Stevens  poem  of  the  same  name.  This 
piece  seems  to  be  concocted  from 
one  part  wild  flute,  one  part  raked' 
strings,  one  part  mysterious  objects 
bouncing  around  under  a  piano  lid 
and  one  part  vocal  derangement.  It 
earns  respectful  applause. 

"Music  on  a  college  campus  should 
be  like  that — you  should  find  un- 
usual things  that  you  wouldn't  hear 
anywhere  else,"  says  Shapiro,  who 
will  leave  BC  this  summer  to  become 
dean  of  the  School  of  Music  at  the 
University  of  Oregon.  T.  Frank 
Kennedy,  SJ,  currently  an  assistant 
professor  in  the  Music  Department, 
will  fill  her  shoes  beginning  next  fall. 
"He's  caught  Ann's  spirit,"  Fr.  Barth 
notes  reassuringly. 

The  beat  goes  on. 
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Moving  target 

O'Neill  Professor  leads  his  students  on  a  wild  tour  of  the  primary  season 


BYJOHN  OMBELETS 

i  n  presidential  primaries  there  is 
I  one  hard  rule,  and  it  is  that  there 
1  is  no  rule:  last  week's  wisdom  is 
this  week's  folly,  and  this  week's  fact 
is  already  on  its  way  to  being  fish 
wrap.  The  construction  of  a  course 
around  the  primaries  would,  there- 
fore, seem  to  most  human  beings  an 
exercise  in  frustration. 

Not  to  O'Neill  Professor  of  Ameri- 
can Politics  William  Schneider,  how- 
ever, who  this  semester  led  25  gradu- 
ate and  undergraduate  students  on  a 
roller  coaster  ride  through  the  Ameri- 
can primary  elections. 

He  did  it  by  using  the  first  month 
of  the  semester  to  teach  process  and 
theory,  and  the  primaries  as  a  coast- 
to-coast  testing  laboratory.  "We 
treated  current  events  as  data,"  said 
Schneider,  "basically  asking,  'What 
do  they  tell  you  about  the  process?'" 

Schneider,  who  could  serve  as  a 
walking  definition  of  the  word  "pun- 
dit" (CNN  commentator,  Atlantic 
Monthly  contributor,  American  En- 
terprise Institute  member),  said  his 
purpose  was  not  just  to  give  the  "in- 
side skinny"  but  to  teach  that  "there's 
a  larger  analytical  meaning  in  all  of 
this."  H.  Ross  Perot's  impact  on  the 
race,  then,  became  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  third  parties;  the  Jerry  Brown 
phenomenon  shed  light  on  campaign 
finance  issues;  Patrick  Buchanan's 
spirited  presence  in  the  GOP  prima- 
ries breathed  life  into  concepts  of 
voter  behavior. 

This  is  how  it  worked:  the  big  news 
when  the  seminar  met  on  February  7 
was  the  Gennifer  Flowers-Bill  Clinton 
story,  a  development  that  was  driving 
at  least  three  themes  in  the  cam- 
paign: Clinton's  status  as  a  damaged 
front-runner,  Paul  Tsongas'  startling 
boom  and  the  power  of  the  tabloid 
press. 

Schneider  took  these  themes  and 


played  them  off  the  process  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  had  established  to  anoint 
a  presidential  nominee  quickly — to 
present  George  Bush  with  an  oppo- 
nent unworn  by  the  primary  wars. 
The  party  leaders  had  "front-loaded" 
the  primaries,  speeding  up  and  con- 
densing the  political  calendar  to  win- 
now out  weak  candidates  and  secure 
advantages  for  the  strongest.  The 
strategy  was  likely  to  get  a  nominee 
fast,  said  Schneider,  but  it  also  could 
leave  the  party  with  an  unknown  and 
possibly  unqualified  nominee,  be- 

On  February  21  the  seminar 
was  transformed  into  a  forum 

unusual  in  an  academic 

setting,  hut  as  commonplace 

as  a  bumper  sticker  in  politics: 

a  television  talk  show. 


cause  a  quick  starter  could  build  a 
commanding  lead  in  momentum, 
money  and  organization  and  still  re- 
main untested- — exactly  what  some 
fearful  Democrats  believed  they  saw 
happening  on  February  7. 

To  keep  students  close  to  the  daily 
wind  changes,  Schneider  gave  them 
access  to  the  necessities  of  the  politi- 
cal analysts'  profession:  major  news- 
papers and  videotapes  from  CNN's 
"Inside  Politics"  were  kept  on  reserve 
in  the  O'Neill  Library,  the  tip  sheet 
"PoliticalCampaign  Hotline,  "astaple 
for  the  Boys  on  the  Bus,  was  always 
available,  and  Democratic  strategist 
John  Sasso  and  Republican  analyst 
Stewart  Rothenburg  dropped  by  to 
share  their  views. 

On  February  21  the  seminar  was 
transformed  into  a  forum  unusual  in 
an  academic  setting,  but  as  common- 
place as  a  bumper  sticker  in  politics: 
a  television  talk  show.  Meeting  in  the 
old  Trustee  Board  Room  in  McElroy 
Commons,  the  class  became  a  sound- 


One  of  several  eminences  to  pop  in  during  the  semester,  former  Democratic  Party  Chairwoman  Ann 
Lewis  joins  Schneider  (at  right)  for  a  class  taped  for  broadcast  on  a  Boston  television  station. 
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ing  board  and  participant  in  a  weekly 
program  aired  on  Boston's  WLV1-TV 
and  hosted  by  Jon  Keller,  a  political 
reporter  for  the  Boston  Phoenix.  Ann 
Lewis,  former  national  Democratic 
Party  chairwoman,  joined  Schneider 
as  they  fielded  questions  from  Keller 
for  the  first  10  minutes  of  the  half- 
hour  program,  then  turned  the  field 
over  to  the  students. 

The  distractions  of  bright  lights, 
applause  cues  and  scampering  tech- 
nicians notwithstanding,  students 
posed  some  tough  questions,  convey- 
ing— to  these  pundits — concern 
about  the  undue  influence  of  pun- 
dits, wondering  why  the  media  soft- 


pedaled  Patrick  Buchanan's  racist 
views,  asking  whether  Senator  Paul 
Harkin's  poor  performance  signaled 
the  death  of  the  Democratic  left. 

"They  were  very  active  and  very 
engaged,"  said  Schneider.  "They 
asked  penetrating  questions,  ques- 
tions you  wouldn't  get  from  a  re- 
porter or  a  typical  insider." 

Three  graduate  students,  reflect- 
ing on  the  seminar  in  mid-April,  said 
the  course  brought  everything  they 
had  learned  about  American  elec- 
toral politics  to  life.  Kate  Lynch,  a 
master's  candidate  in  political  sci- 
ence, said  the  Democrats'  change  to 
a  front-loaded  primary  struck  a  chord 


with  her  because  she  saw  first-hand 
the  exaggerated  importance  of  the 
early  primaries,  and  how  badly  the 
Democrats'  strategy  had  worked. 

"The  primaries  made  things  more 
interesting,"  said  Schneider.  "But  I 
would  love  to  teach  this  course  in  a 
year  when  there  was  no  campaign 
going  on.  Then  I  could  get  people 
like  Paul  Harkin,  Bob  Kerrey  and 
Paul  Tsongas  to  come  to  the  class  and 
talk  about  the  process  and  discuss 
what  they  really  think  of  it  when  (po- 
litical) events  are  not  unfolding.  "Stay 
tuned.  When  last  seen,  Harkin,  Kerrey 
and  Tsongas  were  available. 


Dorm  work  kicks  off  new  round  of  construction 


Pausing  only  long  enough  to  allow  faculty  to  settle 
into  the  renovated  Campion  Hall  [see  page  12] 
and  to  dedicate  the  Chemistry  Center  [see  page 
10] ,  Boston  College  has  moved  ahead  with  its  next  slate 
of  capital  improvements. 

In  April,  site  preparation  work  began  on  the  con- 
struction of  two  newstudent 
residences  and  a  dining  fa- 
cility on  the  Lower  Cam- 
pus. The  six-story  dormito- 
ries will  be  located  across 
from  each  other  on  Lower 
Campus  Road  near  St. 
Ignatius  Church.  The  din- 
ing hall  will  stand  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Robsham 
Theater.  The  buildings  are 
scheduled  to  open  in  Sep- 
tember 1993. 

Although  construction 
will  eliminate  36  beds  from 
the  Modular  dorms,  said  Ex- 
ecutive Vice  President  Jo- 
seph M.  Pastore,  the  residence  halls  will  make  available 
nearly  725  new  beds,  enabling  BC  to  meet  about  75 
percent  of  student  housing  demand.  That  figure  is 
close  to  BC's  goal  of  80  percent,  which  Pastore  said 
represents  the  most  realistic  scenario  for  the  Univer- 
sity, given  available  land  and  the  need  to  maintain 
functional  and  attractive  open  space.  The  dormitories 


Robsham  (lower  left)  with  new  dining  hall  beside  it  and  dorms 
above  and  right. 


will  be  organized  in  four-,  six-  and  eight-person  suites, 
each  containing  common  living  space.  The  dining 
facility  will  seat  800  people  in  its  main  hall,  and  will 
include  three  function  rooms  with  a  total  seating  ca- 
pacity of  300. 

"What  is  particularly  significant  about  the  dining 
facility  and  at  least  one  of  the 
new  dorms  is  that  they  will 
provide  features,  such  as  spe- 
cialty food  shops  and  multi- 
purpose rooms,  that  one 
would  find  in  a  student  cen- 
ter, which  has  been  a  topic  of 
much  discussion,"  Pastore 
said.  The  new  building  will 
not,  however,  take  the  place 
of  the  student  center;  con- 
struction of  that  building  is 
tentatively  scheduled  for  1995. 
Also  in  the  capital  plans 
but  awaiting  trustee  approval 
is  an  extensive  renovation  of 
CSOM's  four-story  Fulton 
Hall,  built  in  1948.  The  crux  of  the  project  will  be 
renovation  of  the  existing  80,000  square  feet  of  space 
and  the  addition  of  40,000  square  feet,  including  a  fifth 
floor.  The  new  space  will  house  offices,  doctoral  pro- 
grams and  computer  facilities.  Pastore  said  the  earliest 
starting  date  for  the  renovation  would  be  the  spring  of 
1993,  with  reopening  possible  by  early  to  mid-1995. 
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SCHOLARS'  BALL:  Some  850  friends  and  graduates  of  BC  gathered  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria  ballroom  in  New  York  City  on  April  2  to  dine,  dance,  honor 
First  Lady  Barbara  Bush  and  raise  funds  for  the  University's  Presidential  Scholars  program.  The  fourth  annual  BC  Tribute  Dinner,  sponsored  by  the  Wall 
Street  Council,  raised  $600,000.  Inset:  Fr.  Monan,  dinner  co-chair  Geoffrey  T.  Boisi  '69,  and  his  wife  Norine  '69,  with  Bush,  who  received  the 
University's  Ignatius  Medal  at  the  dinner.  In  her  remarks,  the  First  Lady  said  she  felt  close  to  BC  as  both  the  mother  of  a  graduate  (Dorothy  Bush  LeBlond 
'82)  and  as  an  Episcopalian.  "Episcopalians,"  she  said,  quoting  her  father,  "are  really  Catholics  who  flunked  Latin." 


Citing  values  conflict,  BC 
rejects  pro-choice  group 

Boston  College  has  declined  the 
request  of  a  pro-choice  student 
organization  seeking  University 
registration  status,  which  would  al- 
low it  to  use  Boston  College  in  its  title 
and  become  eligible  for  office  space, 
limited  funding  and  publicity  in  the 
Student  Guide.  At  the  same  time,  the 
University  said  that  its  proven  institu- 
tional commitment  to  discussion  of 
abortion  and  related  issues  would 
remain  strong. 

The  denial  of  registration  to  Voice 
for  Choice  was  based,  according  to  a 
University  statement,  on  the 
organization's  desire  to  link  the  name 
of  Boston  College  with  the  view  that 
abortion  is  morally  acceptable  and 
on  its  determination,  according  to  its 
constitution,  to  exclude  from  mem- 


bership those  who  oppose  its  views 
on  abortion. 

"The  registration  of  an  official 
Boston  College  organization  whose 
fundamental  premise  is  to  be  sup- 
portive of  the  moral  acceptability  of 
abortion  is  not  compatible  with  the 
reverence  for  life  that  this  University 
espouses,"  the  statement  read.  "The 
University  carefully  reviewed  the  'con- 
stitution' submitted  by  Voice  for 
Choice,  including  the  explicit  provi- 
sion contained  therein  which  pro- 
vides for  the  'removal  from  member- 
ship' of  any  member  who  'publicly 
oppose  [s]:  the  right  of  women  to 
reproductive  freedom  under  the 
name  of  Voice  for  Choice.'" 

Student  Affairs  Vice  President 
Kevin  Duffy  said  that  BC  remained 
committed  to  free  and  open  discus- 
sion of  the  abortion  issue  on  campus. 
"The  University  has,  in  recent  years, 
encouraged  numerous  discussions, 


debates,  presentations  and  forums 
that  have  inquired  into  all  aspects  of 
the  moral  and  legal  intricacies  of  this 
difficult  topic,"  he  said.  "The  Dean 
for  Student  Development,  or  one  of 
his  associates,  has  served  as  chair  or 
moderator  of  several  of  these  presen- 
tations. This  commitment  to  a  free 
exchange  of  ideas  and  of  intellectual 
inquiry  both  outside  and  inside  the 
classroom  will  continue  to  be  actively 
fostered." 

This  support  for  free  inquiry 
among  faculty,  students  and  guests, 
added  Duffy,  would,  however,  "not 
preclude  the  University  from  espous- 
ing its  own  set  of  human  values  nor 
from  guiding  its  institutional  actions 
in  the  light  of  moral  principles  it 
espouses." 

Students  leading  the  pro-choice 
registration  effort  have  said  they 
would  continue  to  seek  official  rec- 
ognition for  their  group. 
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Chemistry  Center  named 
for  donor  Eugene  Merkert 

Inhere  was  pomp,  circumstance 

I    and  scholarship  as  BC  marked 

1  the  christening  of  its  newest 
building  on  April  24.  At  a  ceremony 
that  highlighted  two  days  of  guest 
lectures  on  such  matters  as  electron 
tunneling,  cleavage  in  human  chro- 
mosomes, sterol  biosynthesis  and 
chemistry  education,  the  recently 
opened  Chemistry  Center  was  named 
to  honor  Eugene  F.  Merkert,  a  food 
industry  entrepreneur  and  long-time 
supporter  of  Boston  College,  particu- 
larly in  the  area  of  financial  aid. 

In  dedicating  the  $31-million 
building  before  a  standing-room  au- 
dience in  the  center's  lecture  hall, 
University  President  J.  Donald 
Monan,  SJ,  termed  the  naming  "a 
special  mark  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Eu- 
gene F.  Merkert.  The  scientific  work 
that  takes  place  in  this  center  will  be 
characterized  by  the  marks  of  his 
person  and  character:  gifted  talent 
and  originality,  initiative  and  un- 
flinching hard  work,  challenge  and 
energetic  drive — and  humility,  both 
in  setback  and  in  brilliant  success." 

Merkert  responded  with  gratitude 
"that  God  gave  me  the  ability  to  help 
others;  that's  what  I  was  born  to  do. 
This  building  is  for  teaching  and  re- 
search, to  create  a  better  life  for 
people."  He  concluded  by  thanking 
Fr.  Monan  and  Boston  College  "for 
allowing  me  to  do  what  is  a  pleasure 
to  me." 

The  man  for  whom  the  center  was 
named  is  the  founder  and  chairman 
of  the  board  emeritus  for  the  Can- 
ton, Massachusetts-based  Merkert 
Enterprises,  Inc.  He  began  his  career 
at  Pratt  Foods,  a  New  York  City  food 
distribution  company,  where  he  rose 
to  the  position  of  sales  manager.  Af- 
ter Navy  service  during  World  War  II, 
he  was  chosen  to  head  Pratt's  New 
England  division. 

When  he  began  his  career,  Merkert 
had  seen  the  potential  market  for 
frozen  foods,  a  novelty  in  pre-war 
America.  That  market  had  grown 


considerably  by  the  late  1940s,  how- 
ever, and  when  the  decade  ended, 
Merkert  was  the  largest  broker  of 
frozen  foods  in  New  England. 

In  1950  Merkert  started  his  own 
firm,  Food  Enterprises,  Inc.  Within  a 
few  years,  the  company  had  reached 
agreements  with  several  major  food 
producers  and  sellers  that  helped 
ensure  its  success.  In  1975,  Merkert 
incorporated  his  operations  into 
Merkert  Enterprises,  Inc.  The 
corporation's  divisions  include  Food 
Enterprises  of  New  England,  New 
York,  Albany,  Syracuse  and  Buffalo; 
Dorann  Foods;  Newton  Acres;  Merco 
Packaging;  Merco  Price  Marking;  and 
BDS  Marketing. 

Merkert,  who  received  a  Freedom 
Foundation  Award  from  former  Presi- 
dent Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  in  1964, 
has  long  been  active  in  charities  and 
educational  institutions.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  NYU  and  Penn  State,  and 
received  an  honorary  doctor  of  busi- 
ness administration  degree  from 
Stonehill  College. 

The  two-day  symposium  surround- 
ing the  naming  featured  five  distin- 
guished chemists  who  spoke  before 
uniformly  full  houses.  Among  the 


presenters  was  Nobel  Laureate  Elias 
J.  Corey  of  Harvard,  Peter  B.  Dervan 
'67,  and  Harry  B.  Gray,  both  of  Cal 
Tech,  Nobelist  Roald  Hoffmann  of 
Cornell  and  Bassam  Z.  Shakhashiri 
of  Wisconsin. 

In  his  lecture,  "Chemistry,  Democ- 
racy, Education,  and  a  Response  to 
Environmental  Concerns,"  Hoff- 
mann addressed  the  gulf  that  exists 
between  chemists  and  nearly  every- 
one else  in  modern  societies,  saying 
that  a  working  knowledge  of  science 
was  important  for  democracy.  Igno- 
rance of  science  in  a  society  increas- 
ingly based  upon  technology,  he  said, 
leads  to  alienation  and  a  feeling  of 
impotence  on  the  part  of  citizens. 
For  their  part,  he  said,  chemists 
should  understand  that  those  who 
are  anxious  about  chemical  pollut- 
ants are  not  attacking  them.  "The 
environmentalist,  the  one  who 
doesn't  want  our  nest  fouled,  is  you, 
too,"  said  Hoffmann. 

The  symposiums  attracted  350  fac- 
ulty and  students  from  BC  and  area 
colleges.  The  session  on  chemistry 
and  education  also  drew  60  students 
from  1 2  Boston-area  high  schools  and 
prep  schools. 


"What  I  was  born  to  do"— Merkert  with  Trustee  Chairman  Jack  Connors  and  Fr.  Monan  at  the  building 
dedication 
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CSOM  students  are 
doubling  their  majors 

funny  thing  happened  to  Keith 
Higgins  '92,  on  his  way  to  his 
sophomore  year.  Happily  affi- 
anced to  his  CSOM  program,  the 
young  student  suddenly  found  him- 
self smitten  with  a  new  love — litera- 
ture— gained  in  his  required  fresh- 
man "Critical  Reading"  course.  He 
even  found  himself  thinking  about 
literature  in  idle  moments,  talking 
about  it.  Though  still  committed  to 
management  studies — he  intends  law 
school  after  graduation — he  couldn '  t 
seem  to  get  literature  off  his  mind. 
What's  a  freshman  to  do? 

Thanks  to  a  new  push  within 
CSOM,  Higgins  solved  his  problem 
the  way  an  increasing  number  of 
CSOM  students  are  solving  similar 
dilemmas,  adding  an  English  major 
to  his  original  concentration  in  ac- 
counting. "I  looked  at  the  courses  I 
would  be  taking  in  CSOM  and  they 
were  fine  in  terms  of  building  my 
professional  abilities,"  said  Higgins. 
"I  just  felt  I  would  be  limiting  myself 
in  terms  of  the  total  knowledge  I 
could  have  if  I  concentrated  only  on 
accounting." 

Higgins  today  is  one  of  some  80 
CSOM  undergraduates  who  have 
elected  to  add  an  Arts  &  Sciences 
major  to  their  management  concen- 
tration. In  this  they  are  being  encour- 
aged by  such  mentors  as  CSOM  Asso- 
ciate Dean  James  Bowditch,  who  tells 
students  "to  develop  some  unique- 
ness; don't  be  like  everyone  else  who 
comes  out  of  here."  Bowditch  notes 
that  while  the  movement  is  not  yet  a 
groundswell,  it  has  become  a  trend. 
"We  strongly  believe  in  a  liberal  arts 
basis  for  management  students," 
Bowditch  said.  "BC  is  the  perfect  place 
in  this  regard,  because  our  profes- 
sional schools  are  more  liberal  arts- 
oriented  than  many  others  in  the 
country." 

Bowditch  says  the  double  majors 
selected  by  the  students  cover  a  vari- 
ety of  disciplines,  some  of  which  in- 


tersect neatly,  others  oddly.  The  pair- 
ings include  personnel  management 
and  philosophy,  finance  and  politi- 
cal science,  management  and  psy- 
chology, and  marketing  and  Ro- 
mance languages.  Whether  pursued 
out  of  love,  as  in  Higgins'  case,  or 
with  career  aforethougbt,  the  double 
major,  says  Bowditch,  serves  to 
broaden  perspective. 

"In  recent  years,  I  think  there  has 
been  growing  concern  about  the  over- 
professionalization  of  the  manage- 
ment student,"  he  said.  "It  used  to  be 
the  law  of  the  jungle,  for  instance, 
that  all  a  finance  major  needed  was  a 
good  program  in  finance.  The  courses 
you  take  in  your  CSOM  major  cer- 
tainly prepare  you  for  your  profes- 
sion. But  will  you  develop  intellectual 
interests  or  hobbies  outside  of  work? 
To  my  mind,  that  is  what  studies  in 
the  liberal  arts  can  do:  expand  your 
world,  bring  fresh  perspectives  to  the 
material  you  are  learning." 

Jeff  Nicholson  '94,  who  majors  in 
marketing  and  music,  is  a  sometime 
piano  player  in  a  campus  band  who 
simply  felt  that  "since  BC  offers  a 
music  major,  I  might  as  well  take 
advantage  of  it."  Then  again,  the  fu- 
ture marketeer  muses,  "if  I  go  into 
advertising,  I  could  probably  utilize 
musical  skills." 


Paul  LeComte,  University 
vice  president,  dies 

oston  College  has  lost  the  man 
who  directed  its  most  successful 
fund-raising  drive  ever  and  who 
led  a  University  fund-raising  program 
judged  best  in  the  nation  in  1991. 
Paul  H.  LeComte,  vice  president  for 
University  Relations  since  1987,  died 
on  March  2,  1992  at  age  52. 

"Paul  stood  at  the  front  rank  of  his 
profession, "said  University  President 
J.  Donald  Monan,SJ,  "but  even  more, 
he  lived  Boston  College's  highest  ide- 
als of  personal  fulfillment." 

A  native  of  Fall  River,  Massachu- 
setts, LeComte  was  a  graduate  of 


Paul  H.  LeComte— "high  ideals" 


Providence  College  and  served  as  a 
captain  in  the  U.S.  Army.  He  earned 
a  master's  degree  in  public  relations 
at  Boston  University  and  over  his  ca- 
reer worked  in  fund-raising  for  Tufts 
University,  Simmons  College,  the  Il- 
linois Institute  of  Technology,  the 
American  Bar  Association  and 
Brandeis  University.  It  was  at  HT, 
where  as  vice  president  he  oversaw  a 
$100  million  capital  campaign,  that 
LeComte  first  earned  U.S.  SteelFoun- 
dation  awards  for  "improved"  and 
then  "sustained"  fund-raising.  In 
1991 ,  the  CASE/USX  award,  given  to 
the  development  program  that  meets 
"the  highest  standard  of  fund-raising 
management,"  was  awarded  to  Bos- 
ton College. 

"What  is  especially  gratifying,"  said 
LeComte  at  the  time,  "is  that  recogni- 
tion of  our  total  effort  embraces  the 
contributions  of  a  team  of  hundreds 
of  dedicated  individuals — trustees, 
administrators,  deans,  faculty,  staff 
members  and  development  volun- 
teers— who  are  the  people  behind 
the  effectiveness  and  success  of  our 
fund-raising  program." 

At  his  death,  LeComte  was  the 
national  chairman  of  the  association 
of  Jesuit  Advancement  Administra- 
tors. Among  the  survivors  are  his  wife 
Elaine  and  three  daughters. 
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SOE  grades  its  renewed 
building  at  top  of  the  class 

SOE  Dean  Diana  Pullin,  not  known 
formincingwords,  minces  none  when 
she  describes  SOE's  Campion  Hall 
facility  prior  to  October  1991 — "an 
urban  junior  high  school  complete 
with  lockers  in  the  halls." 

Today,  on  the  eve  of  the  school's 
40th  anniversary,  the  lockers,  the 
cramped  spaces,  the  dim  hallways  are 
all  gone  thanks  to  a  year-long  top-to- 
bottom  renovation  that  included  the 
addition  of  a  45, 000-square-foot  wing 
on  the  back  of  the  old  building,  which 
allowed  SOE  forthe  first  time  in 
some  years  to  house  all  its  faculty  and 
programs  under  one  roof. 


Enlarged  offices,  fresh  paint,  new 
carpets  and  lacquered  woodwork  are 
a  part  of  the  new  Campion  picture. 
As  significant  to  its  residents,  how- 
ever, was  a  design  which  included 
provision  for  student  seating  areas  in 
well-lit  halls,  a  newly-appointed  Edu- 
cational Resource  Center,  a  room 
where  students  can  work  with  trans- 
parency and  laminating  machines  to 
construct  teaching  tools,  desk  areas 
for  teaching  assistants  located  hand- 
ily beside  faculty  offices,  and  seminar 
and  conference  space. 

As  might  be  expected,  faculty  and 
student  response  to  the  renewed 
structure  has  ranged  from  delirious 
to  ecstatic.  While  Assistant  Professor 
Martha  Bronson  enthused  over  the 


remarkable  fact  that  she  can  now 
teach  her  classes  in  the  same  build- 
ing in  which  she  has  an  office,  Profes- 
sor John  Dacey  said  the  new  building 
gave  faculty  "a  whole  different  feel- 
ing about  ourselves.  We  feel  a  lot 
better  about  going  to  work  each  day." 
Anne  Nathe  '92,  praised  a  Cam- 
pion where  "it's  much  more  pleasant 
to  do  whatwe  are  here  to  do — learn," 
and  doctoral  candidate  Eloise  Riley 
said  she'd  found  "the  environment 
subtly  affects  you  and  makes  you  feel 
like  you  are  ready  to  get  on  with 
something  new  yourself."  The  only 
discouraging  words  came  from  se- 
nior Elisa  Ferraro,  who  mourned  that 
she  completed  her  student  teaching 
before  before  the  new  construction 


BC  students  halt  anti-Japan  stunt 


Stung  by  a  local  radio  station's  call  for  Japanese 
products  to  be  steamrolled  in  a  Waldiam,  Massa- 
chusetts, parking  lot,  a  pair  of  BC  students  quickly 
organized  a  protest  that  forced  the  station  to  cancel  the 
event. 

The  steamrolling  was  sponsored  by  WZOU,  a  top-40 
station  based  in  Waltham,  as  part  of  a  "buy-American" 
campaign.  The  event  called  for  listeners  to  contribute 
Japanese  radios  and  television  sets  to  a  pile  that  would 
be  flattened  on  February  7.  Station  general  manager 
Alan  Chartrand  characterized  the  event  as  something 
originally  intended  to  be  patriotic  and  "all  in  fun." 

But  BC  senior  Akiko  Minami,  of  Japanese  descent, 
saw  it  differently.  "This  was  being  promoted  as  a  'fun 
event,'  but  [the  disc  jockey]  wouldn't  listen  to  my 
argument  that  the  event  might  be  promoting  anti- 
Asian  sentiment  that  can  foster  violence  toward  all 
Asians,"  she  says.  Together  with  senior  Paul  Pak,  a 
Korean-American  who  is  president  of  the  student  Asian 
Caucus,  Minami  decided  to  organize  a  silent  protest  in 
the  station  parking  lot  the  morning  of  the  event. 

Campus  backing  for  the  protest  spread  to  include 
various  student  affairs  offices,  the  Chaplaincy  and  the 
student  government.  Minami  and  Pak  also  alerted 
other  Boston-area  campuses,  and  soon  buses  had  been 
lined  up  to  bring  150  to  200  protestors  to  the  station, 
and  Governor  William  Weld,  whom  Pak  had  reached 
by  phone,  had  had  his  concerns  registered  with  the 


Protest  leaders  Paul  Pak  and  Akiko  Minami 

station.  On  February  6,  WZOU  canceled  the  event 
without  comment. 

"Different  types  of  people  were  willing  to  support 
us, "  Minami  says.  'There  were  African-Americans,  there 
were  Asian-Americans  and  diere  were  Caucasians  all 
working  on  this  because  they  felt  it  was  wrong."  The 
benefits  of  such  unified  and  successful  campus  activ- 
ism are  resonant,  Pak  believes,  not  least  because  simi- 
lar Japan-bashing  events  are  likely  to  grow  more  fre- 
quent and  popular  in  the  days  ahead. 
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room  was  completed. 

And  Pullin,  finally  setting  aside 
her  punch  list  of  finishing  touches 
still  to  be  completed,  notes,  "Cam- 
pion now  looks  like  a  professional 
school,  and  for  the  first  time  its  image 
is  consistent  with  what  goes  on  inside 
the  building." 


Benefactor  and  trustee 
William  J.  Voute  dies 

illiam  J.  Voute — Wall  Street 
executive,  Boston  College 
benefactor  and  one  of  the 
University's  principal  liaisons  with  the 
New  York  financial  community — died 
on  March  17.  He  was  53. 

Speaking  at  a  Mass  at  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral,  University  President  J. 
Donald  Monan,  SJ,  eulogized  Voute 
as  one  of  BC's  "most  valued  friends" 
and  a  man  of  integrity  and  personal 
charm  "who  unfailingly  took  a  lead- 
ership role"  in  the  "countless  chari- 
ties" to  which  he  lent  his  time. 

Voute  had  served  on  the  BC  Board 
of  Trustees  since  1987  and  was  a 
member  of  its  Development  Com- 
mittee. He  was  also  chairman  of  the 
New  York  Development  Committee, 
the  principal  volunteer  group  in  the 
New  York  City  area  assisting  the  Cam- 
paign for  Boston  College,  and  was 
founding  co-chairman  of  the  Boston 
College  Wall  Street  Council. 

In  1989,  Voute  helped  co-found, 
together  with  Trustee  Geoffrey  T. 


CHANGE  AGENTS:  Julian  Earls,  keynote  speaker  at  the  11th  annual  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
Awards  Banquet  on  February  12,  congratulates  education  major  Nicque  Henry  '93,  who  won  the 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  Scholarship  Award  for  1992.  Earls,  a  NASA  director,  told  the  Lyons  Hall 
audience:  "We  can't  all  be  a  Martin  Luther  King,  but  we  can  make  a  difference."  Henry  is  a  student 
coordinator  for  Project  2000,  a  volunteer  mentoring  program  for  Boston  schoolchildren  directed 
by  the  Office  of  AHANA  Student  Programs  and  the  School  of  Education. 


William  J.  Voute — 
volunteer  extraordinaire 


Boisi  '69,  the  Boston  College  Tribute 
Dinner,  an  annual  event  that  raises 
funds  for  the  Presidential  Scholars 
Program.  In  recognition  of  Voute's 
contributions  to  Boston  College,  the 
University  named  the  residence  hall 
at  110  Commonwealth  Ave.  for  him 
and  his  wife  Mary  Jane  in  1989. 

Voute  was  chairman  and  CEO  of 
Voute  Financial  Corp  and  had  previ- 
ously been  vice  chairman  of  First 
Boston  and  founding  chairman  of 
the  investment  firm  of  Voute,  Coats, 
Stuart  &  O'Grady  L.P.  Voute  had 
spent  29  years  with  Salomon  Broth- 
ers, where  he  rose  to  the  position  of 
vice  chairman  and  director. 

A  graduate  of  Fordham  Univer- 
sity, Voute  was  a  leader  in  philan- 
thropic and  charitable  groups  in  the 
New  York  area.  At  the  time  of  his 
death,  he  was  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Cardinal's  Com- 
mittee of  the  Laity  in  the  New  York 
Archdiocese.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife  and  four  daughters,  three  of 
whom  attended  Boston  College. 


Trustees  vote  lowest 
tuition  rise  in  16  years 

In  their  consideration  of  the  1992- 
93  budget,  BC  trustees  have  acted 
to  ease  cost  pressures  on  students 
by  voting  a  lower  than  usual  tuition 
increase  and  boosting  the  amount 
of  money  available  for  financial  aid. 

At  their  February  meeting,  the 
trustees  voted  to  approve  the  lowest 
proportional  tuition  increase  in  16 
years  and  to  reallocate  $5  million 
from  the  $273  million  1992-93  bud- 
get to  the  Student  Loan  Fund.  Un- 
dergraduate tuition  has  been  set  at 
$14,580  for  the  1992-93  academic 
year,  a  6.5  percent  rise.  With  changes 
in  the  room  and  board  rates,  the 
University's  average  combined  un- 
dergraduate cost  for  1992-93  will  be 
$21,420,  a  6.1  percent  increase  over 
current  charges. 

Calling  the  new  budget  "especially 
supportive  of  students,"  Executive 
Vice  President  Joseph  M.  Pastore 
said  the  increased  allocation  to  the 
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Resolved:  have  a  happy  anniversary 


The  following  resolution  honoring  University  President  J. 
Donald  Monan,  SJ,for  the  20  years  of  his  presidency  was  read 
into  the  Board  of  Trustees'  meeting  record  on  February  7, 
1992. 

Historic  institutions  are  the  lengthened  shadow  of 
great  men  and  women.  So  the  republic  of  learn- 
ing has  carved  on  its  facades  the  names  of  Robert 
de  Sorbon,  John  de  Balliol,  and,  united  in  honor, 
Ignatius  of  Loyola  and  Gregory  XIII. 

In  the  first  generations  of  our 
existence  as  a  nation,  before  the 
founding  fathers  had  written  a 
testament  of  freedom  and  a  code 
of  law,  they  had  framed  the  char- 
ters of  American  universities.  The 
same  hand  that  gave  us  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  wrote 
the  charter  for  the  University  of 
Virginia. 

Perhaps  these  splendid  tradi- 
tions of  law  and  learning  were  in 


Fr.  Monan — 20  years 
and  counting 


the  minds  of  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard 
University  when,  in  the  spring  of  1982,  they  invited  into 
the  company  of  their  honorary  Doctors  of  Laws  our 
own  President,  the  Reverend  J.  Donald  Monan,  SJ. 

"With  the  philosopher's  dedication  to  truth  and  good- 
ness," President  Derek  Bok  said,  "he  has  given  fresh 
strength  to  the  mission  of  an  admirable  neighbor." 

That  mission  and  the  strength  are  documented  in 
20  years  of  hard  work  and  wise  leadership  offered  with 
grace  and  self-effacing  dignity.  We  see  around  us  10 
new  buildings;  a  second  campus  where  the  rhetoric  of 
Georgian  buildings  responds  to  the  poetry  of  Gasson's 
vision;  a  faculty  of  admirable  competence  and  direc- 
tion; a  student  body  of  unprecedented  talent  and 
diversity;  and  a  sense  of  pride  and  fulfillment  shared  by 
our  100,000  alumnae  and  alumni. 

As  its  130th  spring  comes  to  our  flowering  campus, 
the  Trustees  of  Boston  College,  by  unanimous  vote, 
wish  to  spread  upon  our  records  our  humble  gratitude 
to  God,  and  our  profound  admiration  and  affection  for 
our  beloved  President,  J.  Donald  Monan,  SJ. 


Student  Loan  Fund  is  in  line  with 
BCs  tradition  of  admitting  qualified 
students  regardless  of  their  financial 
means.  "There  is  great  concern,"  he 
said,  "that  higher  education  is  fast 
becoming  economically  polarized, 
either  for  very  wealthy  families  with 
little  or  no  need  of  assistance,  or  for 
very  poor  families  with  a  pronounced 
financial  need.  We  believe  that  there 
is  a  need  to  maintain  the  middle,  that 
we  must  have  economic  as  well  as 
cultural  and  ethnic  diversity  at  Bos- 
ton College." 

Pastore  said  the  University's  finan- 
cial status  remained  sound  and  that 
the  budget  amendments  were  de- 
signed to  strengthen  its  position.  "We 
have  been  mostly  untouched  by  many 
of  the  fiscal  and  staffing  problems 
other  universities  and  colleges  have 
been  facing,"  Pastore  said.  "There  is 
a  need,  however,  to  fine-tune  the 
budget  in  response  to  external  fac- 
tors and  to  assure  its  fiscal  strength 
through  uncertain  economic  times." 

To  achieve  the  $5  million  realloca- 
tion, all  areas  of  the  University  will  be 
asked  to  reduce  operating  expenses 


by  5  percent.  In  addition,  Boston 
College  will  seek  reductions  in  costs 
for  communications,  information 
technology  and  equipment  expendi- 
tures and  staffing. 

Protest  greets  "Playboy" 
photo  recruitment 

Students  and  faculty  from  Bos- 
ton College  joined  picketers 
from  other  area  colleges  and 
universities  to  express  disapproval  of 
Playboy  Magazine's  recruitment  of 
women  students  to  appear  in  a 
planned  photo  display  entitled  "Girls 
of  the  Big  East  Conference." 

BC  Seniors  Erin  McAndrew  and 
Laurie  Quinn  worked  to  mobilize 
BCs  participation  in  the  protest, 
which  took  place  April  9  in  front  of 
the  Beacon  Street  Holiday  Inn  in 
Brookline,  where  Playboy  was  inter- 
viewing prospective  student  models. 
The  recruitment  had  been  advertised 
in  The  Heights. 

"Women  are  at  Boston  College  to 
get  an  education,  just  like  the  male 


students, "said McAndrew.  "Wedon't 
need  to  be  subjected  to  things  like 
Playboy,  a  $10  billion  industry  based 
on  the  subjugation  of  women.  Bos- 
ton College  women  can  do  what  they 
want  and  make  their  own  choices, 
but  Playboy 's  belief  that  BC  women 
would  be  eager  to  pose  is  an  insult. 
An  $85,000  education  is  not  a  spring- 
board to  a  career  as  a  Playboy  bunny. " 

In  a  statement  supportive  of  the 
protest,  University  President  J. 
Donald  Monan,  SJ,  noted  that  "Play- 
boy Enterprises  has  long  been  sym- 
bolic of  sexual  exploitation  of  women 
in  society,"  and  went  on  to  voice  con- 
fidence in  student  'judgment  and 
perspective,  gained  from  their  fami- 
lies and  their  education,  to  view  any 
demeaning  of  the  full  human  talents 
of  women  as  totally  incongruous  with 
the  ideals  of  this  university." 

Also  among  the  protestors  was 
Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 
Sharlene  Hesse-Biber.  "My  concern," 
she  said,  "was  to  make  a  statement 
that  women  are  more  than  just  their 
bodies.  This  doesn't  mean  that  they 
shouldn't  try  to  look  their  best,  but  it 
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On  the  line— BC  students  picket  Playboy  recruitment. 


does  mean  that  it  is  important  to 
keep  the  physical  in  perspective  as 
only  one  aspect  of  the  whole  person. " 

Hesse-Biber,  who  has  conducted 
research  at  BC  on  eating  disorders, 
said  that  she  was  concerned  about 
women  students  who,  though  they 
may  not  choose  to  pose  for  Playboy, 
still  may  attempt  to  attain  what  such 
magazines  tout  as  the  "perfect"  body 
type.  These  efforts  can  trigger  an 
obsession  with  thinness  that  leads  to 
eating  and  health  problems.  "I'd 
much  rather  see  women  become  com- 
fortable with  their  bodies,  rather  than 
try  to  live  up  to  what,  for  most  women, 
is  an  unattainable  norm,"  she  said. 

Approximately  30  Boston  College 
women  participated  in  the  protest,  in 
addition  to  some  20  women  from 
Wheelock  and  Simmons  colleges  and 
Tufts  University.  "If  men  choose  to 
protest  pornographic  treatment  of 
women,  they  can  do  so  by  not  giving 
their  money  to  the  industry,"  com- 
mented McAndrew.  "But  women 
don't  have  that  choice  since  the  in- 
dustry is  not  directed  at  women.  To 
get  our  point  across,  we  have  to  go 


out  and  cany  signs." 

In  1 988  Pfcryoo)!  made  a  similar  visit 
to  Boston.  A  former  part-time  BC 
student  appeared  in  the  subsequent 
"pictorial"  on  the  Big  East. 


NEWSNOTES 

Good  medicine 

A  new  collection  has  been  added  to 
BC's  library  holdings  in  medical  eth- 
ics. Named  for  Pope  John  XXI,  a  1 3th 
century  pope  who  was  also  a  physi- 
cian, the  collection  is  the  gift  of  Eu- 
gene Laforet  '44.  A  physician  him- 
self, Laforet  has  long  nurtured  a  deep 
interest  in  medical  ethics  and  in  Bos- 
ton College.  From  1970  to  1980,  he 
co-taught  a  Theology  Department 
course  called  "Christian  Perspectives 
on  Medical  Ethics."  Laforet's  materi- 
als for  the  course  are  included  in  the 
collection,  which  also  contains  litera- 
ture from  bioethics  conferences,  an 
extensive  collection  of  periodicals 
and  books  and  Laforet's  personal 
correspondence. 


New  on  the  block 

□  Michael  Buckley,  SJ,  former  rector 
of  the  Jesuit  School  of  Theology  in 
Berkeley,  California,  and  most  re- 
cently a  faculty  member  at  Notre 
Dame,  has  been  appointed  director 
of  the  Jesuit  Institute  and  professor 
of  theology,  effective  in  September. 

□  Mary  Lou  DeLongNC'71,  director 
of  individual  giving  in  the  Develop- 
ment Office  since  1989,  has  been 
appointed  executive  director  of  De- 
velopment. 

□  Stephen  Erickson,  former  associ- 
ate director  of  the  Office  for  Spon- 
sored Research  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, has  become  the  director  of  the 
Office  of  Research  Administration. 

□  David  McMenamin,  former  direc- 
tor of  Villanova  University's  Center 
for  Peace  andjustice,  has  been  named 
director  of  PULSE,  effective  June  1. 

□  Robert  A.  Morse,  formerly  a  major 
with  the  Massachusetts  State  Police, 
has  been  named  chief  of  the  45-mem- 
ber  Campus  Police. 

In  memoriam 

A  memorial  scholarship  fund  has 
been  endowed  at  BC  by  family  and 
friends  in  the  name  of  Meredith  Mary 
Shine,  who  died  in  an  auto  accident 
in  1984,  during  her  sophomore  year 
as  a  BC  student.  The  fund  will  sup- 
port students  from  Massachusetts' 
Berkshire  County  who  show  academic 
talent  and  financial  need.  Ms.  Shine 
was  the  elected  representative  for  her 
BC  class  at  the  time  of  her  death.  The 
fund  was  started  in  the  hope,  accord- 
ing to  Shine's  family,  that  beneficia- 
ries would  absorb  "not  only  a  price- 
less gift  of  a  Boston  College  educa- 
tion but  also  Meredith  Mary  Shine's 
deep  affection  and  regard  for  the 
University." 

Deaths 

□Jeremiah  Donovan,  SJ,  a  professor 
of  theology  and  Hebrew  at  Boston 
College  from  1959  to  1975,  onjan.  30 
1992,  at  age  81.  ■ 
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The  envelope,  please 

Having  avidly  browsed  the  titles  of  more  than  2,700  articles 
and  books  authored  by  BC  faculty  between  1 986  and  1 990  and 
listed  in  the  recently  published  Faculty  Publications  [Journal, 
Winter  1992],  BCM was  moved  to  make  the  following  awards. 

•&  The  coveted  What  I  See  in  Autumn  When  I  Gaze  into  My 
Students'  Eyes  Trophy  goes  to  the  Physics  Department's 
David  A.  Broidofor  for  "Exitonic  States  in  Undoped  Quantum 
Wells  under  Uniaxial  Stress,"  Proceedings  of  the  1 9th  International 
Conference  on  the  Physics  of  Semiconductors  (1988). 

Of  The  Pardon  Me,  But  Is  There  Something  Missing  Here? 
Medal  of  Achievement  went  to  Professor  of  History 
Thomas  H.  O'Connor  for  his  1987  book  America  Is. 

■ft  Robert  H.  Eather,  of  Physics,  took  the  Probably  Easier  Said 
Than  Done  Award  for  "Coordinated  Ground  and  Space 
Measurements  of  an  Auroral  Svirge  over  South  Pole,"  Journal 
of  Geophysical  Research  (1987). 

£i  And  toJovinaJ.H.  Ting  of  the  Slavic  and  Eastern  Languages 
Department  goes  the  prestigious  If  I  Don't  Hurry  All  the  Good 
Vowels  Will  Be  Taken  Prize  for  "Zhen  yanjiao  shuo  Guangdong 
fang  yan  de  xue  sheng  shuo  pu  tong  hua, "  Proceedings  of  the  First 
International  Conference  on  the  Teaching  of  Chinese  as  a  Second 
Language  (1986). 


Si  There  were  two  winners  in  the  Excuse  Me,  Professor,  I 
Think  I  Hear  My  Car  Phone  Ringing  competition:  CSOM 
Professor  Jean  M.  Bartunek  for  "How  Dialectical  Is  Action 
Research?"  Organization  Development  Division  Newsletter (1990) ; 
and  Law  Professor  Frank  K.  Upham  for  "What's  Happening  in 
Japan,  Sociolegalwise,"  Law  and  Society  Review  (1989). 

Si  Finally,  the  Dangerously  Clear  Expression  Pin  went  to 
Biology's  Yu  Chen  Tingfor  "How  to  Double  the  Corn  Output," 

China  Science  and  Technology  Review  (1988). 


AD  MULTOS:  Charles  F.  Donovan,  SJ,  '33,  who  currently  serves  as  BC 
historian  but  who  in  a  long  career  at  BC  has  held  just  about  every 
significant  position  below  the  presidency,  achieved  a  new  title  in 
March — octogenarian.  Above,  he  hugs  his  sister  Doris  O'Brien  (right) 
and  friend  Helen  Smith  at  a  birthday  party  in  his  Hopkins  House  office. 


AHANA  makes 
its  mark 

TheU.S.PatentandTrademark 
Office  has  approved  a  "service 
mark"  on  the  University's 
AHANA  acronym.  The 
acronym — which  stands  for 
African,  Hispanic,  Asian  and 
Native  American — was  coined 
in  1979  by  students  who  felt 
that  the  commonly-used  term 
"minority"  was  disparaging. 
"We're  very,  very  proud  that 
this  is  happening, "  said  Director 
of  AHANA  Student  Programs 
Donald  Brown.  Relieved,  too, 
no  doubt;  students,  Brown  said, 
have  for  at  least  10  years  been 
nagging  him  to  copyright  the 
term.  There  are  at  least  1 5  other 
colleges  and  universities  that 
currently  use  the  term  AHANA, 
according  to  Brown,  and  they 
must  now  credit  Boston 
College. 


Legal  standing 

It's  been  a  good  spring  at  BC 
Law,  with  the  school  rated 
among  the  nation's  top  25  by 
U.S.  News  and  World  Report  and 
ranked  as  one  of  the  most 
competitive  in  the  nation  by 
the  National  Association  of  Pre- 
Law  Advisors  Law  School  Locator. 
The  U.S.  News  survey  placed 
BC  at  number  22,  based  on 
academic  quality,  student 
selectivity,  graduate  placement 
and  reputation.  The  school 
currently  stands  10th  in  the 
country  in  total  number  of 
applications  received.  Said 
Dean  Daniel  Coquillette,  'This 
high  ranking  represents  a  lot 
of  hard  work  by  our  admission 
group  and  by  our  faculty.  Most 
of  the  schools  above  us  in 
ranking  are  very  large,  very  old 
and  very  wealthy,  and  we  are 
knocking  on  that  door." 
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There  were  these 
three  lawyers,  see? 

BC  Law  student  by  day,  comic 
by  night,  Dave  Barend  (right, 
at  the  Comedy  Connection)  is 
no  leading  light  yet  in  either 
profession,  but  he  succeeds 
often  enough  in  the  latter  to 
pay  for  rent  and  food  that  keep 
him  in  the  former.  A  respected 
warm-up  act  for  headliners  at 
local  clubs,  Barend  draws 
laughs  with  near-manic  riffs  on 
his  relationships  with  women, 
his  native  western  New  York 
and  his  resemblance  to  "Bert" 
on  "Sesame  Street."  (He  tells 
only  one  lawyer  joke,  which 
doesn't  bear  repeating  here.) 
Though  once  advised  by 
comedian  Jerry  Seinfeld  that 
he  could  do  comedy  or  law 
school,  but  not  both,  Barend 
has  managed.  Only  once,  when 


Court  jester — law  student  and  wannabe  comic  Dave  Barend 


he  thought — mistakenly — that 
he  had  flunked  a  midterm,  was 
his  act  adversely  affected.  Law 
associate  dean  Mark  Brodin 
managed  to  catch  his  student's 


How  BC  manages 

The  sterling  performance  of  BC's  endowment  was 
the  focus  of  a  column  in  February's  Money  Magazine. 
The  story,  by  columnist  Junius  Ellis,  lauded  the 
accomplishments  of  the  men  who  oversee  BC's 
endowment  investments,  including  trustees  Peter 
Lynch  '65,  and  Geoffrey  Boisi  '69,  and  professional 
money  manager  Mario  Gabelli  (a  BC  parent) .  BC's 
endowment,  the  piece  points  out,  returned  10.3 
percent  in  the  1991  fiscal  year,  versus  an  average 
return  among  colleges  and  universities  of  7. 4  percent. 
Comparable  mutual  funds  returned  9.1  percent. 
The  column  details  strategies  utilized  by  BC  money 
managers  and  tells  how  individual  investors  can  use 
them.  BC's  endowment  stood  at  $348  million  in 
January,  the  45th  largest  university  endowment  in 
the  nation. 


act  recently  and  called  it  a 
"strange  experience,"  but  "I 
wouldn't  be  surprised  if  his 
work  was  not  a  big  plus  for  him 
in  the  law."  Baaaaa-tump-tump. 


Woe,  Canada 

The  Carroll  Graduate  School 
of  Management  has  become 
the  first  American  school  to 
win  an  annual  Canadian 
business  case  competition.  The 
CGSOM  six-member  team  was 
among  11  MBA  teams 
competing  this  winter  in  the 
event,  sponsored  by  Dalhousie 
University  in  Nova  Scotia. 
Overseen  by  a  panel  of 
Canadian  judges,  each  team 
had  five  hours  to  analyze  and 
solve  a  business  case,  with  the 
winner  going  on  to  a  similar 
final  round.  The  competition 
was  conducted  over  the  wire, 
through  FAX  transmissions 
and  a  final  video  conference. 
"Coach"  Victoria  Crittenden 
of  the  CSOM  faculty  called  the 
win  a  validation  of  the  school's 
"group  immersion  approach. 
[Team  members]  demon- 
strated that  they  can  go  into  a 
group,  even  without  knowing 
each  other  very  well,  make 
decisions  and  put  together  a 
top-notch  presentation." 


A 
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No  comment  department 

"Tuesday,  February  18,  11:39  a.m.  A  call  is  received 
concerning  a  student  who  passed  out  in  Carney  Hall. 
Upon  arrival,  the  victim  was  found  to  be  conscious 
and  alert.  It  was  found  that  the  student  dislocated  his 
jaw  while  yawning  in  class.  The  student  was  transported 
to  the  infirmary  and  to  St.  Elizabeth's  [Hospital]  for 
further  treatment." 

The  Heights,  "Police  Blotter,"  February  24,  1992 
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Equal  rites:  women  and  political  influence 

Political  Science  Professor  Kay  Schlozman  has  conducted  extensive  research  on  electoral  and  interest-group  politics 
in  America,  most  recently  studying  the  attitudes  and  operations  of  women  lobbyists  in  Washington,  D.  C.  She  was 
interviewed  by  Senior  Writer  John  Ombelets. 


BCM:  Is  the  women's  movement  dead 
as  a  national  political  force? 

SCHLOZMAN:  The  women's  move- 
ment is  not  dead,  but  it  has  been 
transformed:  the  action  is  now  in  the 
halls  of  government  rather  than  in 
the  streets.  Many  people  do  not  real- 
ize that  one  of  the  legacies  of  the 
protest  of  the  1960s  and  1970s  is  a 
large  number  of  quite  mainstream 
organizations  that  represent  the  in- 
terests of  women  in  Washington. 
Since  Washington  has  been  a  fairly 
hostile  place  for  the  concerns  of  the 
women's  movement  for  the  past  de- 
cade, one  of  the  major  tasks  of  these 
organizations  has  been  just  to  hold 
the  line  so  that  earlier  policy  gains 
are  not  eroded.  These  organizations 
have  been  concentrating  on  the  kinds 
of  old-fashioned  techniques  of  influ- 
ence that  established  interests  have 
always  used — lobbying  Congress,  re- 
sponding to  proposed  executive 
branch  regulations  and  filing  court 
briefs. 

BCM:  Do  you  have  a  sense  of  how 
some  of  the  more  mainstream 
women's  issues,  such  as  day  care  or 
family  leave,  will  play  in  presidential 
politics  this  year? 

SCHLOZMAN:  There  is  a  lot  of  sup- 
port for  these  policies  because  they 
are  designed  to  confront  problems 
that  many  ordinary  people  face  in 
their  daily  lives.  However,  we  face 
very  substantial  budget  deficits.  To 
the  extent  that  federal  subsidy  of  day 
care — or,  for  that  matter,  greater  fed- 
eral involvement  in  providing  health 
insurance  for  the  uninsured — costs 
money,  it  is  not  clear  where  the  money 
is  going  to  come  from  without  a  tax 
increase.  Candidates  are  probably 
going  to  be  fairly  reluctant  to  suggest 


expensive  new  policy  initiatives  right 
now. 


BCM:  Would  a  national  women's 
political  party  be  more  effective  in 
advancing  women's  interests? 

SCHLOZMAN:  I'm  skeptical.  The 
suggestion  came  from  the  leadership 
of  the  National  Organization  for 
Women,  one  of  the  less  centrist 
women's  organizations,  in  seeming 
unawareness  that  nothing  in  the  his- 
tory of  elections  since  the  Civil  War 
suggests  that  a  separate  women '  s  party 
would  be  competitive.  Many  factors, 
beginning  with  single-member  con- 
gressional districts  that  use  plurality 
elections,  conspire  to  make  it  diffi- 
cult for  any  third  party  to  give  the 
Democrats  and  Republicans  a  run 
for  their  money.  In  addition,  men 
and  women  differ  very  little  in  their 
opinions  on  what  are  sometimes  con- 
sidered "women's  issues."  Roughly 
the  same  proportion  of  women  and 
men  say  that  we  should  be  concerned 
about  discrimination  against  women 
in  schools  or  employment.  Similarly, 
when  it  comes  to  abortion,  men  are 
neither  more  pro-life  nor  more  pro- 
choice  than  women.  In  short,  there  is 
no  distinctively  female  constituency 
for  these  issues. 


BCM:  What  you've  just  said  is  that 
there  is  no  monolithic  women's  vote. 

SCHLOZMAN:  Definitely  not.  There 
is  a  gender  gap — with  men  voting 
fairly  consistentiy  7-to-9  percent  more 
Republican  than  women.  As  political 
cleavages  go,  however,  this  is  not  very 
deep — much  less  deep  than,  say,  the 
fault  line  that  divides  white  and  black 
voters.  What  is  more,  the  issues  that 
divide  the  sexes  are  not  the  ones  we 


sometimes  call  "women's  issues"  but 
rather  issues  involving  things  like  war, 
peace  and  violence.  For  example, 
women  have  consistently  been  less 
enthusiastic  about  going  to  war  than 
men;  and,  while  for  two  generations 
public  opinion  polls  have  shown  wide- 
spread support  among  both  sexes  for 
handgun  registration,  women  are 
especially  favorable  to  gun  control. 

BCM:  Does  it  make  any  difference  if 
more  women  hold  elective  office? 

SCHLOZMAN:  Although  female 
elected  officials  are  hardly  a  homoge- 
neous group,  they  are,  on  balance, 
more  favorable  to  issues  involving 
equality  between  the  sexes.  There 
has  been  some  progress  in  electing 
women  to  public  office,  but  there  is  a 
pattern  in  American  politics — not 
true  of  other  democracies — where 
the  proportion  of  women  in  office 
declines  the  higher  the  public  office. 
For  example,  school  boards  across 
the  country  are  now  over  half  female. 
The  proportion  of  women  state  legis- 
lators and  mayors  has  also  increased. 
However,  there  are  fewer  than  30 
women  in  the  House  and  only  two 
women  in  the  Senate.  Friends  of  mine 
did  a  mathematical  simulation  and 
found  out  that,  even  if  the  parties 
were  to  nominate  50  percent  women 
and  50  percent  men  for  every  open 
seat  or  challenger  slot — which,  of 
course,  they  don't— it  would  take 
more  than  a  century  before  Congress 
would  be  half  women. 


BCM:  So-called  special  interest 
groups  have  been  an  albatross  around 
the  Democratic  Party's  neck.  How 
does  the  women's  movement  fit  into 
that  picture? 
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SCHLOZMAN:  This  has  been  a  po- 
tent characterization  of  the  Demo- 
crats recently — especially  since  1 984. 
It's  certainly  the  case  that  organiza- 
tions representing  women  fall  into 
the  category  of  the  "special  interests" 
to  which  the  Democrats  are  suppos- 
edly beholden.  Some  other  ones 
would  be,  for  example,  unions,  civil 
rights  groups  and  gay  rights  groups. 
However,  although  the  Democratic 
electoral  coalition  has  long  been 
more  diverse  than  the  Republican, 
the  Republicans  have  a  constituency 
of  organized  interests  as  well — many 
of  which  are  associated  with  business. 
I  guess  I  would  argue  that  it  is  not 
really  so  much  that  the  Democrats 
are  the  party  of  the  special  interests 
and  the  Republicans  the  party  of  all 
the  American  people  as  that  the  Re- 
publicans have  been  very  effective  in 
defining  the  parties  in  these  terms. 


BCM:  People  have  suggested  that 
women's  groups  be  less  strident  or 
that  they  play  the  game  a  little  bit 
more  smoothly.  What  do  you  think? 

SCHLOZMAN:  I  have  a  couple  of 
reactions.  First,  citizen  movements 
of  all  kinds — whether  in  support  of 
the  rights  of  laboratory  animals,  wel- 
fare recipients,  unborn  children  or 
baby  seals — are  often  intemperate. 
In  part,  it  is  a  way  of  getting  attention 
from  policymakers  and  the  media, 
especially  if  the  movement  lacks  the 
status  and  resources  to  play  as  insid- 
ers. In  addition,  the  activists  who  sup- 
port a  movement,  volunteering  their 
time  and  money,  do  so  because  they 
are  committed  to  the  cause.  They 
make  it  harder  for  movement  organi- 
zations to  become  too  mainstream 
because,  if  an  organization  makes 
too  many  compromises,  the  activists 
lose  their  reason  for  supporting  it. 


However,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  agree 
with  the  characterization  of  women's 
groups  as  strident.  Many  of  their  ac- 
complishments are  the  result  of  the 
kind  of  low-key  political  activity  that 
doesn't  make  headlines  but  does  af- 
fect policy.  For  example,  women  now 
can  get  bank  loans  to  start  a  business 
or  buy  a  house  and  now  compete  in 
intercollegiate  sports — thanks  to  the 
efforts  of  various  organizations  that 
represent  women  in  Washington. 
Had  these  organizations  not  been  on 
the  scene,  engaging  in  the  kind  of 
day-to-day  monitoring  of  the  policy 
process  that  is  the  stuff  of  political 
advocacy,  the  relevant  equal  oppor- 
tunity legislation  might  never  have 
been  passed  or  might  have  been  ren- 
dered toothless  during  the  process  of 
implementation.  ■ 
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SPORTS 


Unlikely  legend 


College  hockey's  most  successful  coach  retires, 
leaving  behind  no  myth  greater  than  his  devotion 
to  the  game  and  to  the  boys  who  played  it 


Hail  and  farewell- 
at  Conte  Forum 


-Ceglarski  takes  a  final  bow 


BY  JOHN  OMBELETS 

'he  search  for  the  legend  of  Len 
Ceglarski  '51,  leads  only  to  dis- 
appointment. Sure,  there  are  the 
epic  numbers,  never  before  seen  and 
unlikely  ever  to  be  duplicated:  20 
seasons  on  the  Heights  and  14  at 
Clarkson;  673  career  victories  (no 
other  ice  hockey  coach  has  cracked 
600) ;  eight  NCAA  Final  Four  appear- 
ances; six  Hockey  East  champion- 
ships in  eight  seasons;  three  national 
coach-of-the-year  awards.  But  win- 
one-for-the-Gipper  locker  room 
speeches?  Moving  demonstrations  of 
demonic  joy  or  tear-streaked  disap- 
pointment? Glowing  moments  to 


light  up  the  Ceglarski  myth? 

Boston  Globe  sportswriter  Joe 
Concannon,  who  has  been  covering 
Ceglarski  teams  for  a  quarter-cen- 
tury, speaks  respectfully  of  the  coach's 
class  and  integrity.  But  gripping  an- 
ecdotes? "Nothing  comes  to  mind," 
he  says. 

Former  Red  Sox  managerjoe  Mor- 
gan '53,  who  has  known  Ceglarski  for 
nearly  50  years,  who  played  alongside 
him  on  the  BC  rink  and  baseball 
diamond,  is  equally  at  a  loss. 

Steve  Cedorchuk  '69,  Ceglarski's 
successor  and  former  associate  head 
coach,  does  recall  that  Ceglarski  oc- 
casionally played  practical  jokes  on 
his  players,  like  tying  their  skates  to- 


gether. But  his  usual  demeanor  was 
so  serious,  says  Cedorchuk,  that  play- 
ers seldom  knew  when  he  was  josh- 
ing. Pushed,  Cedorchuk  remembers 
Ceglarski  getting  really  excited  once. 
The  team  was  on  a  two-game  trip  to 
the  University  of  Minnesota-Duluth 
one  year  when  BC  had  a  team  mostly 
made  up  of  underclassmen.  The  first 
night,  the  Eagles  were  crushed,  10-1, 
on  television.  The  next  night,  the 
kids  played  tough  and  won,  5-3.  "In 
the  locker  room  after  the  second 
game,  Lenny  stood  on  a  chair  and  led 
the  squad  through  several  choruses 
of  'For  Boston,'"  Cedorchuk  says. 

Bernie  Burke  '50,  goalie  coach 
and  longtime  assistant  to  Ceglarski, 
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digs  deep  and  comes  up  with  a  story 
of  the  canny  Ceglarski.  When  Lenny 
was  at  Clarkson,  Burke  recalls,  he 
always  tried  to  schedule  BC  during 
Beanpot  week,  because  he  knew  the 
Eagles  were  vulnerable:  if  they  lost 
the  first-round  game,  chances  were 
good  that  they  were  down,  and  if  they 
won,  they  might  be  looking  ahead  to 
the  final. 

Nice  story,  but  a  check  of  the 
record  book  shows  that  this  actually 
happened  twice  in  Ceglarski's  14  sea- 
sons at  Clarkson;  his  record  against 
his  alma  mater  during  that  span  was 
14  wins,  13  losses. 

There  is,  of  course,  the  story  about 
the  tape.  Hockey  players  tape  their 
sticks  to  improve  the  grip,  and 
Ceglarksi  hated  white  tape  on  sticks, 
maybe  because  black  tape  was 
cheaper,  maybe  because  he  was  just 
old  school,  says  his  former  player 
Tom  Hurley,  now  a  building  and 
grounds  administrator  at  BC.  One 
day,  two  players  showed  up  at  prac- 
tice with  their  sticks  covered  from 
butt  to  blade  with  white  tape. 
Ceglarski  laughed.  End  of  story. 

In  fact,  search  as  you  might,  there 
is  no  Ceglarski  myth;  there  is  just 
Lenny,  a  coach  who,  according  to 
Burke,  appears  to  motivate  players 
"mostly  by  osmosis." 

Bill  Harrison,  whom  Ceglarski  suc- 
ceeded at  Clarkson  in  1958,  says,  "If 
you  work  24  hours  a  day  and  make 
logical  decisions,  people  start  to  think 
you're  a  genius.  That  was  Len.  Con- 
sistency was  the  answer  to  everything. " 

Len  Ceglarski  was  born  and  raised 
in  Walpole,  Massachusetts,  a 
community  bound  together  in 
those  days  by  a  love  for  ice  hockey, 
says  Joe  Morgan,  who  also  grew  up 
there.  Ceglarski  shared  in  that  love. 
He  played  with  the  likes  of  Ed  "Butch" 
Songin,  who  later  captained  the  1 949- 
50  BC  squad,  and  Cliff  Harrison,  who 
would  be  his  teammate  on  the  1952 
U.S.  Olympic  team. 

At  BC,  Ceglarski  was  a  reliable 
player  who  had  his  greatest  moment 


of  glory  when  he  scored  the  tying 
goal  in  the  1949  NCAA  champion- 
ship win  over  Dartmouth.  He  went 
on  to  captain  the  team  and  make  All- 
America  in  his  senior  year,  and  then 
into  a  coaching  career,  first  at  Walpole 
High  School  and  then  at  the  college 
level. 

Interviewed  in  the  final  weeks  of 
his  four-decade  reign  as  a  hockey 
coach,  Ceglarski  appears  uncon- 
cerned about  his  record,  and  pro- 
fesses not  to  know  how  many  games 
he  has  won,  in  his  career  or  even  last 


Ceglarski  speaks  fondly  of  the 
days  when  he  would  have  a 
meal  with  opposing  coaches 

after  a  game,  before  the  win- 
at-all-costs  credo  took  root. 

Cedorchuk  calls  him  "the  last 

bastion  of  the  way  the  college 
game  used  to  he. " 


season.  But  he  can  name  off  the  top 
of  his  square,  graying  head  every 
member  of  his  first  Boston  College 
team,  the  1972-73  squad  that  lost  in 
the  semifinals  of  the  national  cham- 
pionship tourney. 

Asked  to  talk  about  himself,  he 
steers  conversation  to  the  game,  to 
his  offense-minded  philosophy,  what 
he  looks  for  in  a  player  (skating  and 
puck  handling)  and  how  the  college 
game  has  changed.  He  speaks  fondly 
of  the  days  when  he  would  have  a 
meal  with  opposing  coaches  after  a 
game,  before  the  win-at-all-costs  credo 
took  root.  Cedorchuk  calls  him  "the 
last  bastion  of  the  way  the  college 
game  used  to  be." 

It's  a  cliche  to  praise  a  coach  by 
saying  that  he  always  thought  of  the 
players  first.  In  Celgarski's  case  it  has 
to  be  said,  because  it  is  the  truth.  His 
players  respected  him,  and  some  be- 
came close  friends,  like  Hurley,  a 
former  Olympian  who  played  for 


Ceglarski  at  Clarkson  and  coached 
for  him  at  BC. 

Ursula  and  Len  Ceglarski's  house 
was  always  open  to  the  team,  said 
Hurley,  and  so  was  Ceglarski's  heart. 
One  year,  Hurley  recalled,  a  Clarkson 
hockey  player  developed  tuberculo- 
sis and  had  to  leave  school.  Hurley 
remembers  the  coach  driving  to  visit 
the  student  at  his  home  in  Ontario,  a 
400-mile  trip. 

The  flip  side  was  the  tough  and 
demanding  Len  Ceglarski.  ("We  knew 
we  were  in  trouble  when  he  showed 
up  at  practice  wearing  his  BCjacket," 
says  Hurley).  To  players  who  com- 
plained that  practices  were  too  diffi- 
cult, Cedorchuk  recalls,  Ceglarski 
would  say  that  practice  was  not  sup- 
posed to  be  fun,  only  the  games  were. 

The  worst  sins  in  the  Ceglarski 
hockey  bible  included  thoughtless 
thuggery  on  the  ice,  rowdiness  off 
the  ice  and  insufficient  attention  to 
academics.  "One  year,  we  had  three 
kids  who  wouldn't  go  to  class,  and 
Lenny  had  them  in  to  talk  to  them 
about  it,"  Cedorchuk  says.  "It's  the 
only  time  I  saw  him  lose  his  temper; 
never  when  a  kid  made  a  mistake  in  a 
hockey  game." 

Those  who  persisted  in  flouting 
the  rules  risked  a  call  to  their  parents 
from  Ceglarski,  says  Hurley — a  real 
threat  because  the  coach  made  a  point 
of  having  a  relationship  with  his  play- 
ers' parents. 

Cedorchuk  remembers  when  they 
were  recruiting  David  Emma,  most 
recently  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Olym- 
pic hockey  team,  out  of  high  school. 
On  the  final  visit  to  Emma's  home  in 
Rhode  Island,  Ceglarski  "was  talking 
to  Dave's  mother  about  cooking 
macaroni,"  says  Cedorchuk.  "I  was 
recruiting  the  kid,  and  he  was  recruit- 
ing the  mother." 

"My  first  responsibility  is  to  the 
kids,"  Ceglarski  says,  in  a  phrase  that 
could  serve  as  his  coaching  epitaph. 
"Their  parents  trust  me  to  take  care 
of  them.  I  think  I've  done  a  good 
job."  ■ 
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RESEARCH  NOTES  ■ 


Novel  idea 

In  national  surveys,  an  overwhelm- 
ing number  of  Americans  identify 
themselves  as  middle  class.  Butwhere 
did  that  common  sense  of  identity 
come  from?  Associate  Professor  of 
English  Christopher  Wilson  believes 
the  answer  lies  in  part  with  a  group  of 
fiction  writers  at  work  during  the  first 
quarter  of  the  20th  century — most  of 
whom  are  now  considered  second- 
rank  in  academic  circles.  In  his  new 
book,  White  Collar  Fiction  (Athens: 
University  of  Georgia  Press,  1992), 
Wilson  argues  that  these  writers  in- 
fluenced the  way  Americans  thought 
and  talked  about  themselves  at  a  time 
when  the  nation's  class  structure  was 
undergoing  fundamental  change. 
Small-town  merchants  and  family 
businesses  were  givingway  to  the  mod- 


ern corporation  and  the  office 
worker.  The  new  middle  class  was 
swelling  with  retail  clerks,  accoun- 
tants, middle  managers  and  profes- 
sionals. Simultaneously,  popular  au- 
thors such  as  Edna  Ferber, 
Sherwood  Anderson,  O. 
Henry  and  Sinclair  Lewis 
were  depicting  these 
emerging  white-col- 
lar workers  in  he- 
roic terms  and 
giving  rise,  says 
Wilson,  to  the 
deaof  the  "av- 
erage Ameri- 
can." While  the  au- 
thors were  writing 
books  such  as  Babbitt 
(Lewis),  Winesburg, 
Ohio  (Anderson)  and 
Unleavened  Bread  (Rob- 
ert Grant),  however, 
the  white-collar 
worker  was  still  a 
distinct  minority 
in  America.  Not 
until  the  1950s 
would  white 
collars  make  up  a 
majority  of  the  la- 
bor force.  "Empiri- 
cally, there  was  no  middle 
class  in  terms  of  the  cultural  vocabu- 
lary at  the  time — how  people  talked 
and  thought  about  themselves,"  Wil- 
son points  out.  "These  authors  of- 
fered up  a  recipe  for  what  it  meant  to 
be  a  middle-class  American. "Millions 
of  Americans  liked  the  flavor  of  these 
recipes.  All  of  the  authors  in  question 
were  best-sellers  in  their  day,  and 
several  won  Pulitzer  Prizes  for  litera- 
ture. Times,  and  tastes,  have  changed. 
With  the  exception  of  Sherwood 
Anderson,  the  writers  Wilson  studied 
are  now  seen  as  middlebrow,  their 
works  unworthy  of  academic  treat- 
ment. If  they  were  still  alive,  such  a 
disapproving  attitude  would  likely 
not  faze  them  one  bit.  "They  were 
aimingfor  a  mid-continent  audience. 
They  were  very  dismissive  of  academic 
literary  criticism  and  European  influ- 
ences on  American  literature,"  Wil- 


son explains.  He  argues  that  white- 
collar  authors  "disappeared  from 
view"  precisely  because  they  were  so 
successful  in  leaving  behind  a  cul- 
tural imprint.  "Because  they  became 
so  much  a  part  of  the  cultural  land- 
scape," says  Wilson,  "they're  seen  as 
having  nothing  new  to  say." 


Trade  and  true 

When  American  and  Japanese 
trade  negotiators  sit  down  to 
hammer  out  agreements  on  imports 
and  exports,  one  factor  that  dictates 
the  direction  of  talks  is  the  restrictive- 
ness  of  each  nation's  trade  policy:  its 
tariffs  and  quotas.  There  has  been  no 
easy  or  accurate  way  to  quantify  a 
nation's  level  of  protectionism,  so 
trade  pacts  are  often  based  upon  mis- 
leading data.  Economics  Professor 
James  E.  Anderson  believes  he  has 
corrected  this  systemic  flaw.  Ander- 
son, working  with  J.  Peter  Neary  of 
the  University  College  of  Dublin,  has 
developed  a  formula  for  a  new  "in- 
dex of  trade  restrictiveness."  Part  of 
their  research  was  published  in  a  book 
entitled  The  Political  Economics  of  Inter- 
national Trade  (Oxford:  Basil 
Blackwell,  1990)  and  another  section 
appeared  in  the  January  1992  issue  of 
the  journal  Econometrica.  The  Ander- 
son-Neary  index  starts  with  an  exist- 
ing measurement — the  income  gain 
or  loss  to  a  nation  caused  by  a  tariff  on 
a  specific  product,  such  as  cars.  This 
"marginal  cost"  figure  is  used  to  mea- 
sure how  increasing  or  decreasing  a 
tariff  would  affect  national  income. 
Anderson  and  Neary  next  divide  the 
marginal  cost  of  the  tariff  on  a  spe- 
cific product  by  the  total  marginal 
cost  of  tariffs  across  a  nation's  entire 
economy,  yielding  a  relative  measure 
of  a  country's  trade  restrictiveness  on 
cars  as  compared  to  grain  or  steel,  for 
example.  The  World  Bank  is  cur- 
rently funding  three  applications  of 
the  Anderson-Neary  index  in  a  pilot 
program  designed  to  measure  the 
extent  of  protectionism  in  various 
nations. 
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On  the  dole 

The  1980s  debate  in  England  and 
the  United  States  over  whether 
governments  should  or  could  con- 
tinue to  fund  many  social  welfare 
programs  led  History  Professorjames 
Cronin  to  examine  how  fragile  the 
consensus  supporting  their  establish- 
ment had  really  been.  His  research 
resulted  in  a  book  that  explores  the 
arguments  for  and  against  the  wel- 
fare state  in  England  fromjust  before 
World  War  I  through  the  late  1950s. 
Cronin's  book,  The  Politics  of  State  Ex- 
pansion: War,  State  and  Society  in 
Twentieth-Century  Britain  (Lon- 
don and  New  York:  Routledge, 
1991),  appeared  last  Novem- 
ber. Cronin  found  that  the  En- 
glish welfare  state  sprang  to 
life  despite  intense  criticism 
and  succeeded  only  because  of 
the  economic  retooling 
prompted  by  the  world  wars. 
Once  the  welfare  state  was  in 
place,  however,  many  analysts 
began  to  consider  government 
intervention  in  the  economy 
"a  natural  unfolding  of  an  en- 
lightened society." 


Spies  like  us 

In  1790,  Secretary  of  War 
1  Henry  Knox  ordered  a  secret 
expedition  on  the  Missouri 
River.  It  was  to  be  conducted 
by  American  soldiers  dressed 
"like  Indians  in  all  respects"  and 
carrying  no  written  orders,  so  as  not 
to  link  them  with  the  Army — a  tacti- 
cal ploy  to  deceive  Spanish  forces. 
The  episode  was  by  no  means  an 
isolated  case.  Contrary  to  popular 
belief,  secret  intelligence  operations 
have  been  used  frequently  by  Ameri- 
can presidents  dating  back  to  George 
Washington.  Such  shadowy  tales 
filled  Steven  Knott's  1990  doctoral 
dissertation  at  Boston  College,  "Lift- 
ing the  Veil:  The  Roots  of  American 
Covert  Activity,"  due  to  appear  in 
book  form  within  the  coming  year. 
"Those  who  criticize  American  co- 


vert activity  tend  to  view  these  opera- 
tions as  a  post-World  War  II  innova- 
tion," says  Knott,  who  received  his 
doctorate  in  political  science  from 
the  University  in  1991  and  is  now  a 
lecturer  at  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire.  "But  the  US  has  a  rich 
tradition  of  undertaking  covert  op- 
erations, and  those  contemporary 
critics  who  condemn  such  actions  as 
an  affront  to  the  Founders'  legacy 
are  guilty  of  a  distortion  of  the  his- 
torical record."  Early  on,  Knott  says, 
the  executive  branch  set  the  tone  for 


using  and  controlling  covert  opera- 
tions in  implementing  foreign  policy. 
Presidents  or  their  subordinates  since 
the  Washington  administration  au- 
thorized such  operations  in  an  effort 
to  expand  or  protect  the  new  nation 's 
territory  and  republican  ideals. 


Gearing  down 

A/1  any  bright  young  women  suffer 
I  unduly  from  trying  to  fit  a  nar- 
row, confining  male  model  of  suc- 
cess, and  are  often  forced  to  invent 


new  life  models  for  themselves  as  a 
consequence.  So  argues  SOE  Assis- 
tant Professor  Karen  Arnold,  after  10 
years  of  studying  top  high  school 
achievers.  Arnold's  study  tracked  the 
academic  and  non-academic  lives  of 
82  valedictorians  and  salutatorians 
who  graduated  from  Illinois  public 
and  private  high  schools  in   1981. 
Both  men  and  women  were  included 
in  the  sample.  After  reviewing  her 
data,  Arnold  concluded  that  gender 
differences  in  intellectual  self-esteem 
and  career  aspirations  emerged  dur- 
ing the  first  five  years  after  high 
school  graduation.  College 
<  entrance  exam  scores  and  col- 
B  lege  grades  for  men   and 
S3  women  were  equal,  she  found. 
I  But  during  their  college  years 
the  women's  estimate  of  their 
own  intelligence  fell.  In  their 
sophomore  year  of  college, 
women   typically  began  to 
wrestle  with  the  issue  of  com- 
bining family  and  career.  A 
quarter  of  them  chose  less 
ambitious  careers  than  they 
had  originally  planned  in  or- 
der to  balance  career  and  fam- 
ily. The  men  in  her  study  did 
not  struggle  with  this  issue.  As 
an  example  of  female  adapta- 
tion, Arnold   cites  an   ex- 
tremely bright  student  with  a 
master's  in  agronomy  who  fol- 
lowed her  Marine  husband 
from  base  to  base  while  she 
taught  jazz  dance  classes  and 
raised  their  family.  Although  in 
society's  eyes  this  woman's  careerwas 
not  impressive,  she  nevertheless  en- 
joyed her  life  immensely.  "Many  of 
the  valedictorians  had  been  geared 
to  a  male  model  of  success,"  Arnold 
says.  "That  definition  of  success  is  sad 
and  limited,  and  imposes  a  great  deal 
of  pressure  on  women  because  it  does 
not  leave  room  for  spending  time 
with  families  and  taking  time  off  to 
have  them.  Perhaps  the  whole  life  of 
a  person  should  be  considered  as 
part  of  the  definition  of  success,  rather 
than  just  ajob  taken  out  of  context." 
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Faithful 
Acts 


u< 


BY  J.  DONALD  MONAN,  SJ 

In  their  professional  roles  as  teachers,  scholars  and 

authors  of  human  culture,  faculty  members  at  a  Catholic 

university— whether  Catholic  or  not— are  vital  agents  in 

shaping  the  institution's  religious  character 
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One  of  the  great  strengths  of  Catholic  higher 
education  is  that  it  rests  upon  an  implicit 
philosophy  or  theology  of  the  human  per- 
son. In  the  Christian  perspective,  the  ulti- 
mate worth  of  a  human  person  is  not  mea- 
sured merely  by  what  we  know,  but  rather 
what  we  freely  do.  While  always  profoundly 
committed  to  the  importance  of  knowledge  in  and  for  itself, 
Catholic  higher  education  has  never  regarded  the  human  person 
as  exclusively  "thinker,"  but  also  as  radically  free,  with  knowledge 
instrumentally  serving  as  a  light  to  both  the  responsiveness  and  the 
creativity  inherent  in  human  freedom. 


By  reason  of  this  theological  per- 
spective on  the  student  as  person,  a 
significant  purpose  of  Catholic  higher 
education  is  to  assist  in  the  develop- 
ment of  individuals  for  a  creative,  en- 
lightened and  responsible  exercise  of 
their  freedom.  This  I  take  to  be  a  large 
overriding  purpose  Catholic  education 
assumes,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  personal  outlook  of  the  faculty 
member  is  so  important — recognizing 
students  not  merely  as  minds  to  be 
sharpened,  but  as  a  story  to  be  written, 
a  story  they  will  write,  with  God's  grace, 
for  themselves,  a  story  of  a  freedom 
that  only  they  can  exercise,  but  that  we 
can  assist  them  with. 

Admittedly,  not  every  faculty  mem- 
ber in  every  discipline  will  be  in  a 
position  to  contribute  equally  to  this 
formative  educational  role.  Through 
the  decade  of  the  fifties  and  early  six- 
ties, however,  too  many  universities 
abandoned  altogether  any  institutional 
effort  to  deal  with  freedom  and  values, 
not  least  because  of  their  inability  to 
establish  any  institutional  consensus 
regarding  values  or  any  coherent  phi- 
losophy of  the  human  person  and  of 
the  meaning  of  human  life.  But  the 
point  I  would  emphasize  is  that,  given 
the  Christian  conception  of  the  per- 
son underlying  our  efforts,  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  problematic  of  Catho- 
lic higher  education  becomes  the  peda- 
gogy of  freedom.  And  it  is  a  pedagogy 
that  cannot  be  left  exclusively  to  offi- 
cials in  the  student  affairs  areas  of  our 
colleges  and  universities,  but  needs 


address  by  the  academic  faculty  and 
the  curriculum  of  studies.  The  peda- 
gogy of  the  calculus  or  of  economics  or 
of  Greek  is  relatively  easy;  but  the  peda- 
gogy of  freedom — howyou  understand 
it,  how  you  assist  it  to  be  responsive, 
how  you  recognize  its  developmental 
stages  at  different  chronological  ages, 
howyou  enlarge  its  creativity,  howyou 
communicate  an  experience  of  its  fun- 
damental thrust  as  one  of  love  rather 
than  of  personal  aggrandizement — 
this  is  one  of  the  fundamental 
tasks  in  educating  the  whole  person, 
which  our  faculties  have  a  unique  op- 
portunity and,  indeed,  an  obligation 
to  our  own  ideals  to  assume. 

If  one's  relationship  to  students 
forms  one  of  the  major  axes  that  orient 
the  life  of  faculty  members,  the  other 
axis  that  shapes  both  their  commit- 
ment and  their  responsibility  lies  in 
the  pursuit  of  a  specific  academic  field. 

Let  me  acknowledge  from  the  out- 
set that  over  the  course  of  the  past  25 
years,  the  responsibilities  and  pressures 
placed  upon  the  American  university 
professor  have  enormously  compli- 
cated their  challenge.  The  literal  ex- 
plosion of  knowledge  and  technology 
that  has  taken  place,  the  increasing 
differentiation  of  academic  disciplines 
into  sub-specialties,  the  zeal  for  excel- 
lence that  urges  both  institutions  and 
individual  scholars  to  heightened  re- 
search ambitions,  the  increasing  ef- 
forts of  universities  to  serve  their  sur- 
rounding communities,  and  the  ef- 
forts to  assist  students  in  dealing  with 


the  extraordinary  social  changes  of 
these  years  have  placed  heavy  burdens 
on  faculty  lives.  Within  the  context  of 
a  Catholic  university,  there  are  obvi- 
ously a  number  of  perspectives  in  which 
the  faculty  member's  professionalism 
in  his  or  her  academic  discipline  can 
lend  distinctive  strength  to  our  univer- 
sities. The  presence  of  strong  theology 
departments  in  our  universities  that 
develop  and  communicate  the  mean- 
ing of  Christian  revelation  are  an  obvi- 
ous source  of  distinctive  strength  to 
the  universities  as  well  as  to  the  Church 
in  its  developing  self-understanding 
and  relationship  to  the  world  around 
it.  The  declared  purpose  of  Catholic 
universities  to  create  a  forum  for  an 
ongoing  dialogue  between  faith  and 
other  elements  of  an  evolving  human 
culture  opens  a  clear  arena  for  faculty 
members  to  give  distinctive  strength  to 
their  universities  in  ways  disregarded 
by  most  institutions. 

What  I  would  like  to  focus  upon, 
however,  is  the  contribution  to  the 
mission  of  the  Catholic  university  that 
the  faculty  member  makes  in  the  pri- 
mary role  he  or  she  plays  in  the  univer- 
sity, namely  as  scholar,  professor,  re- 
searcher in  any  of  the  recognized  aca- 
demic disciplines.  Perhaps  nothing  so 
clearly  defines  the  expectations  and 
responsibilities  and  personal  commit- 
ment of  a  scholar  on  our  faculty  or,  for 
that  matter,  of  a  professional  man- 
ager, in  the  conduct  of  our  university 
than  the  degree  of  quality  and  of  pro- 
fessional excellence  that  they  contrib- 
ute to  the  university's  mission.  The 
paradox  is  that  in  the  process  of  re- 
flecting upon  the  Catholic  character 
of  our  universities,  the  professional 
excellence  we  have  achieved  is  too 
often  seen  as,  at  best  irrelevant  to  our 
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Catholic  character  and  at  worst  at  odds 
with  it. 

Thirty  years  ago  those  of  us  who 
witnessed  the  staggering  investment 
state  governments  were  devoting  to 
campus  facilities,  to  faculties  and  pro- 
grams, believed  that  the  maintenance 
of  our  academic  standing  within  the 
higher  educational  community  was  a 
nearly  insurmountable  task.  By  and 
large,  no  one  today  questions  whether 
Catholic  colleges  and  universities  are 
stronger  today  than  ever  in  their  past — 
academically,  managerially,  in  research 
capability,  in  the  quality  of  faculties 
and  graduates.  Their  question,  rather, 
is  whether  professional  excellence  has 
taken  place  at  the  expense  of  Catholic 
character  and  identity.  Further  struck 
by  the  declining  number  of  religious 
and  priests  available  and  by  the  inde- 
pendence of  university  governance 
from  ecclesiasticaljurisdiction,  friends 
ask  not  whether  Georgetown  or  St. 
Louis  University  will  continue  to  exist, 
but  whether  they  will  continue  to  be 
Catholic — and  how  Catholic.  Of 
greater  concern  still  are  the  occasional 
ecclesiastical  disavowals  of  any  interest 
in  how  strong  a  university  is  (we  don't 
need  another  Harvard)  over  against 
an  interest  only  in  how  "Catholic"  it  is. 

The  implication  of 
these  questions,  of 
course,  is  that  there 
is  a  radical  dualism 
at  work  in  Catholic 
universities — the 
one  element  consti- 
tuting the  professionally  academic  and 
managerial  excellence  of  the  institu- 
tion, the  other  its  Catholic  character. 
This  latter,  its  Catholic  character,  be- 
comes spontaneously  identified  with  a 
specific  department  (Theology)  or 
function  (Chaplaincy)  or  even  person- 
age (Priest-President)  in  the  univer- 
sity. This  dualistic  view  creates  a  spe- 
cial vulnerability  in  our  institutions, 
because  it  provides  no  role  in  shaping 
the  distinctively  Catholic  character  of 
the  university  to  the  large  majority  of 
our  faculty,  and  especially  of  our  non- 
Catholic  faculty,  in  their  fundamental 


commitment  to  research  and  scholar- 
ship, and  teaching  in  specialized  aca- 
demic disciplines. 

And  while  it  is  important  to  encour- 
age in  a  special  way  interdisciplinary 
research  and  investigation  that  have 
direct  relevance  to  moral  values  and  to 
public  policy  issues,  such  emphases, 
when  identified  with  our  Catholic  char- 
acter, can,  ironically,  further 
marginalize  the  role  of  disinterested 
pursuits  of  academic  or  managerial 
excellence. 

This  tendency  to  dualistic  thinking  in 
reflecting  upon  Catholic  universities  is  as 
old  as  Christianity  itself.  In  a  few  short 
pages  of  his  compendium  on  Catholicism, 
Notre  Dame's  Fr.  Richard  McBrien  sum- 
marizes Reinhold  Niebuhr's  analysis  of 
the  diverse  lenses  through  which  Christi- 
anity  has  historically  viewed  the  relation- 
ship  of  Christ  to  the  world.  The  first  letter 
of  John,  the  writings  of  Tertullian,  the 
entire  monastic  movement  in  its  with- 
drawal from  the  world  and  clear  themes 
in  modern  Protestantism  view  Christian 
life  as  over  against  human  culture,  as  the 
antithesis  of  human  culture.  He  traces 
also  the  less  confrontational  but  none- 
theless dualistic  strain  between  the  King- 
dom of  God  and  the  kingdom  of  wrath 
and  sin  that  is  the  world,  that  was  a 
continuing  tributary  from  some  of  the 
emphases  of  St.  Paul  up  through  Martin 
Luther  and  to  a  20th  Century  expression 
in  Reinhold  Niebuhr  himself. 

My  thesis  is  that  insofar  as  the 
faculty's  dedication  to  the  whole  range 
of  intellectual  pursuits  is  almost  syn- 
onymous with  the  world's  culture,  one's 
understanding  of  the  academic 
faculty's  specific  contribution  to  the 
Catholic  character  of  universities  will 
be  a  reflection  of  one's  theological 
understanding  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween Christian  life  and  human  cul- 
ture, between  Church  and  world,  be- 
tween nature  and  the  supernatural. 
Obviously,  I  am  not  here  going  to  at- 
tempt to  resolve  the  titanic  theological 
struggles  that  have  taken  place  around 
each  of  these  themes.  What  I  would 
like  to  do  is  to  point  up  the  fact  that  the 
past  50  years  of  theology  have  repeat- 
edly emphasized  another  theme  as  old 
as  Christianity  itself  that  sees  Christian 


life  achieving  its  end  in  and  through 
the  transformations  of  culture.  Before 
doing  this,  however,  I  would  like  to 
take  my  point  one  step  further,  and 
assert  that  an  understanding  of  the 
faculty's  role  is  closely  related  to  an 
understanding  of  the  university  itself — 
and  of  the  transformation  it  has  un- 
dergone in  recent  years. 

The  single  most  dramatic  change 
that  has  taken  place  in  Catholic  col- 
leges and  universities  over  the  years 
that  span  my  personal  experience  of 
these  institutions  is  the  growing  pro- 
fessionalism of  our  faculty  and  mana- 
gerial staffs  that  was  manifest  particu- 
larly in  our  assimilation  of  professional 
standards  of  appointment  and  of  ten- 
ure, of  academic  freedom  and  of  due 
process  to  assure  it,  and  of  the  confir- 
mation of  the  autonomy  of  our  institu- 
tions from  ecclesiastical  or  religious 
community  jurisdiction  through  the 
participation  of  increasing  majorities 
of  lay  members  of  our  boards  of  trust- 
ees. Paul  FitzGerald,  SJ,  in  his  book, 
The  History  of  Jesuit  Colleges  from  the 
years  1920  to  1970,  refers  to  this  as  the 
Americanization  of  the  colleges  and 
universities.  However  valid  this  per- 
spective, I  prefer  to  regard  the  change 
not  in  political  or  nationalistic  terms, 
but  to  recognize  the  process  as  a  con- 
scious effort  to  meet  standards  of  qual- 
ity that  are  not  merely  American  stan- 
dards, but  are  standards  of  professional 
quality  for  the  academy  itself. 

The  fact  is  that  though  "born,"  as 
the  Holy  Father  recently  expressed  it, 
"from  the  heart  of  the  Church,"  the 
university  is  a  creation  of  human  cul- 
ture, an  element  of  human  culture 
that  possesses  its  own  intrinsic  dyna- 
mism or  nature  or  laws  of  evolutionary 
growth  and  perfectability  that  must  be 
respected  and  actualized  if  the  univer- 
sity is  to  be  itself  and  fulfill  its  high 
promise  of  contributing  to  the  cul- 
tural life  of  the  human  family.  To  a 
degree,  the  internal  dynamic  of  the 
university  is  the  dynamic  of  the  human 
mind  itself — to  be  self  determining  in 
framing  its  inquiries,  to  frame  hypoth- 
eses and  explanations,  to  follow  evi- 
dence, to  critique  accepted  under- 
standing in  order  to  more  adequately 
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express  the  truth;  to  conduct  one's 
scholarship  in  the  humble  recogni- 
tion that  the  deposit  of  knowledge 
gained  reflects  the  interdependence 
and  criticaljudgment  exercised  among 
scholars  themselves  as  both  a  guaran- 
tee and  a  safeguard  of  quality  in  one's 
scholarship.  Indeed,  it  is  the  mind's 
own  innate  desire  to  understand  and 
its  radical  responsiveness  to  forms  of 
evidence  that  ultimately  shape  the 
imperative  of  academic  freedom  and 
of  autonomy  that  are  part  of  the  con- 
stituent nature  of  the  university. 

On  the  one  hand,  therefore,  during 
the  10-year  process  that  led  up  to  the 
issuance  of  Pope  John  Paul  II' s  Apos- 
tolic Constitution,  Ex  Corde  Ecclesiae, 
most  college  and  university  people  were 
stirred  by  the  hope  that  arises  from  the 
singular  promise  of  an  institution  that 
has  achieved  a  full  measure  of  cultural 
maturity  as  a  university  and  is  simulta- 
neously Catholic.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  same  coin,  however,  our  deep  con- 
cern about  any  repudiation  of  aca- 
demic freedom  or  of  institutional  au- 
tonomy in  the  document  reflected  our 
estimate  of  the  unwarranted  tragedy 
that  would  result  from  any  conception 
of  Church  and  culture  that  might  force 
a  choice  between  our  cultural  impera- 
tives as  universities  and  our  Catholic 
character. 

Both  our  confidence  in  the  newly 
established  professional  strength  of  our 
institutions  and  our  concern  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  integrity  of  academic  free- 
dom and  of  institutional  autonomy  were 
rooted  in  the  belief  that  Christian  faith 
and  the  world's  culture,  that  full  profes- 
sional integrity  and  Catholic  character  in 
a  university,  are  neither  antithetical  to 
each  other  nor  evolving  on  dual  but 
separate  tracks.  In  a  sense,  the  effort  to 
understand  the  mission  of  a  Catholic 
university  and  the  effort  to  understand 
the  academic  faculty's  specific  contribu- 
tion to  Catholic  character,  are  one  and 
the  same.  Both  depend  upon  some  de- 
gree of  success  in  theologically  articulat- 
ing what  is  at  root  a  Christian  mystery — 
the  mystery  of  the  Word's  entrance  into 
history  by  assuming,  in  its  totality,  human 
nature — and  the  consequent  mystery  of 
the  Church's  salvific  mission  to  mankind 


and  its  culture. 

Perhaps  no  document  of  the  Church 
spoke  more  thematically  to  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  Church  to  the  cultural 
forces  operative  in  the  contemporary 
world  than  Vatican  IPs  Gaudium  et  Spes. 
Indeed,  the  positive,  affirming  tone 
and  content  of  that  document  pro- 
vided the  impetus  for  much  of  the 
professionalization  that  has  taken  place 
in  our  colleges  and  universities  over 
the  past  25  years. 

Indeed,  the  Council  deplored  as 
one  of  the  most  serious  errors  of  our 
age  the  split  between  "professional  ac- 
tivities. .  ,andreligiouslife."Andwhile 
the  document  issues  a  ringing 
affirmation  of  "the  legitimate  au- 
tonomy of  human  culture  and  espe- 
cially of  the  sciences,"  recognizes  that 
men  and  women  are  authentic  "au- 
thors of  the  culture"  and  rightly  have 
an  increasing  sense  of  "autonomy  and 
responsibility"  in  this  endeavor,  this 
massive  affirmation  of  the  creativity 
and  independence  and  fecundity  of 
human  cultural  forces,  is  founded,  as 
the  then-General  of  the  Society  ofjesus 
said,  "on  a  mighty  act  of  faith — in  the 
secular,  human  world  as  the  arena  of 
God's  unceasing  activity."  In  a  rich 
series  of  texts,  the  Council  states  and 
re-states  its  incarnational  perspective 
on  human  accomplishment  as  the  "un- 
folding of  the  Creator's  work"  contrib- 
uting "to  the  realization  in  history  of 
the  divine  plan,"  an  integral  part  of  the 
Christian's  vocation,  a  gift  and  calling 
of  the  Spirit.  This  unifying  view  of  the 
scientific,  cultural  and  religious  accom- 
plishments of  men  and  women,  the 
Council,  of  course,  grounds  in  Christ. 
"The  truth  is,"  the  Council  says,  "that 
only  in  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnate 
Word  does  the  mystery  of  man  take  on 
light."  Consequently,  that  the  earthly 
and  the  heavenly  city  penetrate  each 
other  is  a  fact  accessible  to  faith  alone. 
"It  remains  a  mystery  of  human  history 
.  .  .  until  the  splendor  of  God's  sons  is 
fully  revealed." 

If  there  is  truth  to  the  historical 
reading  of  Christian  life  as  either  the 
antithesis  of  culture  or  in  paradox  to  it, 
these  perspectives  are  incomplete  and 
only  find  their  full  meaning  when  en- 
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iven  the  Christian 
conception  of  the  per- 
son, an  important  part 
of  the  problematic  of 
Catholic  higher  educa- 
tion becomes  the  peda- 
gogy of  freedom.  And  it 
is  a  pedagogy  that  can- 
not be  left  exclusively 
to  student  affairs,  but 
needs  address  by  the 
academic  faculty  and 
the  curriculum. 
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riched  by  the  mission  of  Christ  and  of 
Christian  life  as  the  transformer  of 
culture.  "God  did  not  send  the  Son 
into  the  world  to  condemn  the  world, 
but  that  the  world  might  be  saved 
through  Him."  (John  3:16-17)  This 
was  the  motif  that  predominated  in 
Augustine's  City  of  God.  In  McBrien's 
words,  "The  work  of  culture  is  the  work 
of  grace  and  the  power  of  grace  is 
expressed  in  culture  .  .  .  this  world  is 
itself  destined  for  the  Kingdom  of  God 
and  we  are  called  to  facilitate  its  move- 
ment toward  the  Kingdom." 


erhaps  no  one  ex- 
pressed more  vividly 
or  felt  more  deeply 
the  transformation  of 
human  work  and  most 
particularly  the  work 
of  scholarship  that  the 
Incarnation  has  accomplished  for  the 
Christian  believer  than  Teilhard  de 
Chardin.  Almost  lyrically  he  says  that 
God  "awaits  us  every  instant  in  -our 
action,  in  the  work  of  the  moment. 
There  is  a  sense  in  which  he  is  at  the  tip 
of  my  pen,  my  spade,  my  brush,  my 
needle — of  my  heart  and  of  my 
thought.  By  pressing  the  stroke,  the 
line  or  the  stitch,  on  which  I  am  en- 
gaged, to  its  ultimate  natural  finish,  I 
shall  lay  hold  of  that  last  end  towards 
which  my  innermost  will  tends."  And 
even  more  pointedly  to  our  topic,  "I 
want  to  dedicate  myself  body  and  soul 
to  the  sacred  duty  of  research.  We 
must  test  every  barrier,  try  every  path, 
plumb  every  abyss.  Nihil  intentatum  .  .  . 
God  wills  it,  who  willed  that  he  should 
have  need  of  it.  You  are  men,  you  say? 
Plus  et  ego." 

In  more  prosaic,  but  for  that  reason 
perhaps  more  illuminating  language, 
Karl  Rahner  pointed  up  that  despite 
the  conceptual  differences  of  nature 
and  supernature,  of  Church  and  world, 
".  .  .  natural  existence  has  within  the 
concrete  order  of  total  creation,  an 
inner  openness  to  grace  ...  it  follows 
from  this  that  everything  natural,  if 
fully  and  freely  experienced,  accepted 


and  realized  as  what  it  really  is  (i.e., 
necessarily  supernatural  in  its  ultimate 
goal)  is  actually  at  every  stage  more 
than  purely  natural." 

Very  importantly  for  our  purposes 
in  discussing  the  activities  of  Church- 
related  universities,  Rahner  advises  us 
not  to  confuse  Christian  life  with 
ecclesial  life:  "What  is  ecclesial  repre- 
sents only  a  part  of  what  is  Christian, 
and  the  latter,  even  where  it  is  not 
strictly  ecclesial,  is  supernaturally  rel- 
evant to  the  salvation  of  the  individual 
and,  above  all,  to  the  salvation  and 
sanctification  of  the  world.  However 
much  we  may  value  and  promote  the 
importance,  and  even  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances the  obligation,  of  partici- 
pation by  the  laity  in  ecclesial  life, 
especially  in  supporting  and  facilitat- 
ing the  strictly  hierarchical  apostolate 
. .  .yet  what  we  need  above  all  to  say  and 
to  appreciate  is  that  the  presence  of 
Christianity  and  its  grace  does  not  stop 
at  the  point  where  outward  expression 
of  explicitly  Christian  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal life  stops." 

"In  simple  terms,"  Rahner  writes: 
"wherever  in  this  world  of  men,  in  its 
economic  life,  in  the  down-to-earth 
reality  . .  .  of  its  organized  community 
life,  in  the  whole  length  and  breadth 
of  individual  and  social  life,  right  ac- 
tions are  performed,  according  to  re- 
ality and  decency,  and  humanity,  there 
Christianity  is  achieved,  even  if  not  by 
that  name,  whether  by  acknowledged 
Christians  or  by  others  acting  in  this 
way;  and  hence  the  strictly  Christian 
task  of  Christians  and  especially  of  lay 
Christians  is  fulfilled.  This  is  not  all 
that  God  demands  of  Christians,  but  it 
is  something  which  he  demands  of 
them  as  Christians  and  not  merely  as 
human  beings;  and  it  is  the  most  essen- 
tial element  in  the  healing  and  sancti- 
fying of  the  world  as  such." 

This  may  seem  an  overly  abstract  or 
theological  perspective;  and  yet  is  it 
not,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  fundamen- 
tal reason  why  the  Church  has  been 
one  of  the  most  ardent  supporters  of 
the  cultural  reality  we  call  the  univer- 
sity? Is  it  not  the  fundamental  reason 


why  the  Church  has  for  so  long  given 
encouragement,  and  at  times  various 
forms  of  sponsorship,  not  just  to  reli- 
gious chaplaincies  or  theology  facul- 
ties or  ethics  courses  or  Newman 
Clubs — but  to  Catholic  universities — 
whole  faculties  that,  by  the  range  and 
diversity  and  level  of  their  intellectual 
resources,  merit  that  name? 

The  reality  of  the  "Christian  inspi- 
ration" of  these  universities  lies  in  their 
being  an  institutional  expression  of 
the  Church's  belief  in  the  redemptive 
mission  of  the  Incarnation  and  its  trans- 
forming consequences  on  our  human 
vocation  and  on  human  culture. 

Obviously,  not  every  faculty  mem- 
ber, not  even  every  Christian  or  Catho- 
lic faculty  member,  need  see  his  or  her 
professional  contributions  within  this 
faith  horizon.  After  all,  the  full  reality 
of  the  unified  God-Man,  the  full  gran- 
deur of  the  Church's  relation  to  the 
world — and  of  our  human  vocation  in 
Christ — are  each  mysteries  that  are 
grasped  only  in  a  glimpse  of  faith  it  is 
not  ours  to  give. 

What  is  important  is  that  the  indi- 
vidual professor,  whether  experienc- 
ing that  insight  of  faith  or  not,  be  given 
to  understand  that  his  or  her  appar- 
ently secular  endeavors  that  constitute 
the  lifeblood  of  university  activities, 
are  valued  not  less,  but  indeed  more  in 
the  setting  of  a  Catholic  university  be- 
cause of  their  Christian  significance  in 
contributing  to  salvation  history. 

Perhaps  most  importantly  of  all, 
more  widespread  focus  on  this 
incarnational  view  of  the  university's 
essential  thrust  toward  excellence  in 
the  seemingly  secular  arena  can  create 
more  solid  ground  for  mutual  under- 
standing between  Church  officials  and 
their  neighboring  Catholic  universi- 
ties and  give  new  vigor  to  that  "mutual 
trust,  close  and  consistent  coopera- 
tion and  continuing  dialogue  "  the  Holy 
Father  envisioned  in  his  recent  "Con- 
stitution on  Catholic  Universities."  ■ 
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In  some  800  nowpublished  letters  written  to  his  wife  during 
a  member  of  EC's  faculty  created  a  poignant  record  of  one  man's  experience 
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of  war,  and  of  love's  struggle  in  the  face  of  distance  and  desire 

n  December  7,  1941,  while  driving  home 
from  a  Sunday  visit  to  New  York's  Bronx  Zoo, 
Ben  Alper  and  Ethel,  his  artist  wife  of  six 
years,  heard  news  of  Pearl  Harbor  on  the  car 
radio.  Ben,  a  Harvard-educated  criminolo- 
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gist,  went  directly  to  a  recruiting  center  to  enlist — only  to 
be  turned  down  because  of  a  myopic  right  eye.  Deter- 
mined to  contribute  directly  to  the  war  effort,  he  spent  a 
year  as  special  assistant  to  the  director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Prisons  in  Washington,  developing  a  plan  for 
the  induction  of  prisoners  into  the  armed  forces  as  a 
condition  of  their  parole.  Once  he  obtained  awaiver  of  his 
optical  disability,  he  was  commissioned  a  captain  in  the 
Corps  of  Military  Police  and  selected  to  serve  in  the  Allied 
Military  Government  of  occupied  territories.  In  October 
1943  he  was  sent  to  a  small  village  in  the  mountains  of 
North  Africa  to  await  assignment  to  Italy.  There  his  corre 
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spondence  with  Ethel  began— some  800  letters  written 
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over  more  than  two  years,  until  hus- 
band and  wife  were  reunited  at  war's 
end.  Saved  by  Ethel,  the  letters  lay  in 
boxes  in  the  Alper  attic  for  more  than 
four  decades  until  their  author,  who 
has  taught  sociology  at  BC  since  1966, 
was  persuaded  to  unearth  them  for 
publication.  Selected  and  edited  by  his- 
torian Joan  Wallach  Scott,  the  letters 
were  published  this  spring  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  Press  as  Love  and  Poli- 
tics in  Wartime:  Letters  to  My  Wife,  1 943- 
45.  Ethel  Alper  died  in  1989,  and  the 
book,  which  is  excerpted  here,  became 
Ben  Alper' s  memorial  to  their  54  years 
together. 


Alper's  first  letters  to  his  wife  were 
written  from  Morocco  while  he 
awaited  reassignment  to  Italy  in  the 
wake  of  the  Allied  invasion  of  that 


OCTOBER  8,  1943 


Best  beloved- 


This  letter  ought  to  reach  you  just  on 
our  10th  anniversary — remember?  I 
had  planned  to  get  hold  of  a  bottle  of 
Blue  Grass  bourbon,  somehow,  some- 
where, and  have  a  real  anniversary  cel- 
ebration, but  it  wasn't  to  be. 

Instead,  I  send  you  a  blossom  I  picked 
up  today  at  a  beach  about  ten  miles 
from  here.  I  think  it  is  an  oleander 
flower.  I  kiss  it  and  send  it  to  you,  love, 
with  all  my  fondest  love  for  you,  and  all 
my  yearning  for  you  .  .  . 

I  would  give  almost  anything  for  a 
long,  cold  drink  of  fresh  milk,  and  for 
a  hug  and  kiss  from  you.  This  flower 
bears  all  my  love,  all  the  things  I  want  to 
tell  you — none  of  which  is  a  military 
secret,  but  none  of  which  can  I  commit 
to  paper.  The  next  ten  years  with  you. 

Love — 


Facing  page:  Ethel  Alper  in  a  self-portrait 


OCTOBER  26,  1943 

Sweetheartest- 

.  .  .  How  are  we  doing  for  dough?  Not 
that  I  need  any,  but  I  bought  a  watch 
from  an  American  pilot  who  got  it  from 
a  Britisher  in  Tunis  who  got  it  from  an 
Italian  pilot.  The  price  was  steep,  but  a 
watch  is  so  absolutely  indispensable  and 
mine  can't  be  fixed.  This  pilot — whom 
I  met  at  the  hospital  when  I  went  up  to 
visit  a  friend — told  a  pathetic  story.  He 
was  in  a  bombing  mission  (one  of  52, 
he's  lost  only  part  of  one  thumbnail 
through  it  all! )  in  which  a  Sicilian  town 
was  pretty  well  flattened.  The  town  was 
taken  and  a  few  days  later  he  was  walk- 
ing through  it.  He  passed  a  small,  ru- 
ined house — a  woman  was  standing  in 
the  doorway.  She  noticed  his 
bombardier's  wings  and  called  him  into 
the  house.  On  some  straw  lay  a  beauti- 
ful ten-year-old  boy.  She  pulled  down 
the  blanket — he  was  without  one  leg — 
at  the  hip.  She  started  to  heap  invec- 
tives on  him  in  Italian.  He  stood  by 
helpless.  He  couldn't  speak — and  he 
couldn't  answer.  In  the  midst  of  it — it 
was  a  hot  day — he  took  a  comb  out  of 
his  pocket,  leaned  down,  and  combed 
the  boy's  hair.  Then  he  walked  out. 
The  woman  stopped  yelling  and  started 
to  cry  .  .  . 


OCTOBER  31,  1943 

Dearest  my  sweet 


wife,  E< 


. . .  On  our  way  up  to  see  this  family  we 
were  given  a  ride  in  a  car  driven  by  a 
WAC  [Women'sArmy Corps], andcon- 
taining  two  other  WACs  and  a  sailor. 
We  thumbed  (everyone  does  here)  and 
they  picked  us  up.  The  three  gals  were 
in  coveralls  with  those  picturesque 
round  hats  or  those  little  wool  knit  hats. 
They  were  from  Arizona  and  Texas, 
and  just  as  peppy  and  fresh  as  only 
American  girls  can  be.  I  was  kind  of 
slow  throwing  my  leg  over  the  tailboard, 
and  so  I  said — "I'm  getting  old,  I  don't 


get  there  very  fast,"  at  which  one  of  the 
freshies  said,  "I  bet  you  don't."  I  don't 
know  how  long  they  have  been  here  but 
the  country  hasn't  changed  them  any. 
They  act,  chew  gum,  flirt,  and  talk  like 
American  girls.  The  driver  drove  like  a 
man  and  hollered  "Mohammed"  at  ev- 
ery Arab  that  walked  in  her  way.  She 
swore  at  civilians,  tore  madly  around 
these  hilly  sharp  turns  and  finally 
stopped  in  front  of  a  small  bakery,  com- 
ing out  with  a  chocolate  cake  with  Happy 
Birthday  on  it.  It  was  for  their  WAC 
captain.  The  girl  next  to  the  driver  held 
it  precariously  on  her  lap  all  the  rest  of 
the  way  up  the  bumpy  hill — they  some- 
how seemed  to  have  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing to  Africa  the  spirit  and  glee  of  an 
American  coed  college  .  .  . 

DECEMBER  3, -1943 

My  closest,  dearest 
friend- 

Some  time  ago  you  wrote  and  told  me 
what  you  thought  of  me.  That  kind  of 
letter  deserves  an  answer.  You  can't 
spoil  the  nicest  ten  years  of  a  man's  life 
by  telling  him  what  he  really  is,  and  I 
suppose  if  I  were  to  say  "the  same  to 
you,"  our  relationship  would  not  be 
damaged,  either. 

These  are  the  things  you've  given 
me,  my  love — a  stake  in  life,  a  place,  a 
tie  the  dearest  that  any  man  can  know. 
I  feel  that  if  you  love  me,  I  must  be 
somebody.  Confidence  in  myself.  The 
closeness  of  my  dearest  friend,  the  love 
and  care  of  a  devoted  mother,  the  pas- 
sion and  ecstasies  usually  regarded  as 
possible  only  outside  of  marriage,  the 
advice  of  a  person  who  knows  and  wishes 
me  well.  I  have  confirmed — through 
you — the  feeling  I  have  always  had,  as 
you  know,  about  the  positive  equality  of 
women  with  men  in  every  phase  and 
aspect.  You  have  literally  opened  my 
eyes,  through  color  and  composition, 
to  a  new  world.  I  think  my  letters  ex- 
press to  you  what  I  feel  in  this  world  of 
color  and  form  so  largely  closed  to  me 
before  you  came  along. 
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for  a  long,  cold  drink  of  fresh  milk, 


This  flower  bears  all  my  love,  all  the 


things  I  want  to  tell  you— none  o 


which  is  a  military  secret,  but  none 


Your  philosophy  and  guts  have  led 
me  down  certain  paths  which,  without 
you,  I  would  have  only  dallied  along — 
not  that  I  do  much  more,  though  I  do 
have  certain  strong  convictions,  which, 
without  you,  I  might  have  regarded 
only  from  afar. 

All  this,  while  fine,  is  sheer  rational- 
ization. I  love  you  for  none,  and  all  of 
them.  It  is  because  you  are  what  you 
are,  or  in  spite  of  it,  or  because  you 
aren't  that  I  love  you.  Nor  for  any  of 
that,  in  fact.  It's  chemical,  chimerical,  I 
love  you.  It's  ungrammatical,  problem- 
atical— I  love  you.  I  do,  do,  do.  Your 
ever  loving — 


Once  he  reached  Naples  in  Janu- 
ary 1944,  Alper  was  assigned  to 
relocate  individuals  living  in  or 
near  the  front  lines.  After  Rome's 
liberation  in  June  1944,  he  was 
transferred  there  to  administer  a 
program  for  the  repatriation  of 
Italian  prisoners  of  war. 


MARCH  15,  1944 


Sweet- 


I  don't  know  when  I  can  send  you  this. 
We  had  an  air  raid  last  night — a  real 
lalapalooza.  We  knew  it  at  the  time  but 
this  morning  it's  confirmed:  well  over  a 
thousand  killed,  a  ricovero  [shelter] 
hit  burying  the  people  inside  it.  Two 
bombs  landing  about  a  block  from  our 
billet,  but  none  of  us  in  anyway  touched. 
The  only  guy  that  was  hit  was  a  lieuten- 
ant whom  none  of  us  likes  and  we  were 
saying  at  supper  only  last  night  how 
much  we  all  disliked  him  and  no  one 
could  think  up  anything  in  his  favor, 
and  today  he  is  walking  around  with  a 
piece  of  plaster  on  the  back  of  his  head 
where  he  has  some  stitches  because  he 
was  bounced  out  of  bed  when  a  bomb 
hit  very  near  his  building. 


This  morning  there  is  the  queer  noise 
of  wooden  shoes  scraping  through  bro- 
ken glass.  Almost  the  sound  of  Europe 
you  might  say — or  of  Italy  anyway — a 
barefoot  people  dragging  themselves 
through  the  wreck  of  their  former  cit- 
ies. Kids  were  picking  up  bits  of  mirror 
scattered  all  over  the  street  in  one  of 
the  shops  that  is  now  used  as  a  NAAFI 
[Navy,  Army  and  Air  Force  Institute] 
for  the  British  soldiers.  These  bits  of 
mirrored  glass  tomorrow  will  be  shaped 
and  smoothed  and  hawked  on  the 
streets  for  lire  to  buy  bread — if  any  can 
be  found  outside  the  black  market .  .  . 

I'm  positive  we  should  have  gone 
downstairs  when  it  started  but  it  had 
already  been  under  way  when  I  woke 
up — it  was  about  11  o'clock  and  I  had 
been  sleeping  for  some  time,  I  think.  It 
is  impossible  to  describe  it,  or  having 
seen  it,  to  put  it  down  on  paper.  When 
I  awoke,  the  fog  machines  had  already 
blanketed  the  city  with  their  magic  dust 
and  even  the  interior  of  our  rooms  had 
a  haze  in  it,  despite  tight  shut  glass  and 
wooden  doors.  It  is  the  epitome  of 
something  subversive.  When  I  looked 
out  of  my  balcony  I  could  not  see  the 
house  across  the  narrow  alley,  despite 
that  we  are  five  stories  up  and  the  flares 
were  already  hanging  in  the  sky.  I  stood 
watching  it  a  while  in  my  pajamas  and 
bathrobe  and  finally  went  to  Bernie's 
[a  fellow  officer's]  room — I  didn'twant 
to  die  alone. 

As  I  entered  the  room  he  was  asleep, 
his  face  lit  by  the  light  of  the  flares 
outside.  I  started  to  waken  him,  when 
suddenly  something  from  across  the 
room  moved  and  startled  me  out  of  my 
wits.  I  shook  so,  it  woke  Bernie — it  was 
my  eerie  reflection  in  the  mirror  across 
the  room,  and  gave  me  the  worst  shock 
of  all  that  night.  Because  of  the  dark  pit 
the  fog  throws  you  in,  you  feel  that  you 
are  in  the  bottom  of  a  crater — it  also 
means  you  can  see  the  ack-ack  and  the 
flares  more  clearly — like  stars  from  the 
bottom  of  a  well.  You  are  in  a  bowl  and 
over  the  rim  of  it  way  up  yonder  tracers 
and  white  rockets  and  machine-gun 
fire  seem  to  trace  endlessly  back  and 
forth  with  most  exquisite  color  and 
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ever-changing  design.  There  is  an  un- 
earthly racket  going  on  all  the  time, 
and  over  it  all  the  flares  like  luminous 
gods  descending  in  slow  chariots  stand 
serenely  and  shed  the  murderous  light 
that  lets  the  Jerries  find  you  and  the 
ships  they  are  seeking  .  .  . 


Sweetheart- 


MARCH  21/22,  1944 


Quite  the  most  amazing  experience  of 
my  time  over  here — and  nothing  to  do 
with  the  war,  but  with  a  natural  phe- 
nomenon, the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  to 
be  exact.  .  .  . 

Down,  down,  down  the  valley  [the 
lava]  came.  In  the  light  of  the  red  flame 
from  the  tongue  as  it  moved  forward, 
peasants  worked  to  preserve  what  they 
could — vine  poles,  limbs  of  trees  for 
firewood,  sticks,  and  ropes.  They  kept 
moving  back  as  the  lava  moved  for- 
ward. I  spoke  with  some  of  them — their 
grandparents  had  been  through  the 
same  thing — I  spoke  to  one  man  sitting 
stunned  at  the  side  of  the  road  with  his 
wife  next  to  him.  My  sons  are  north  of 
the  line,  he  said,  in  the  hands  of  the 
Germans — first  it  was  war  and  then  it 
was  hunger  and  now  this — he  waved  his 
hand  toward  the  oncoming  thunder 
pile.  His  wife  began  to  cry.  We  moved 
back. 

When  I  first  arrived  on  the  scene 
there  were  priests  about  and  a  lot  of 
nuns  making  holy  passes  at  the  lava. 
About  11  o'clock  a  murmur  went 
through  the  crowd— "San  Gennaro  had 
spoken  and  said  that  the  flow  would 
stop  at  midnight."  One  of  the  peasants 
with  whom  I  had  spoken  told  it  to  me. 
"Is  he  alive,  this  San  Gennaro?"  I  asked — 
"Oh,  no  he  is  dead  a  long  time — he  is 
the  patron  saint  of  Naples."  "Did  he 
speak  on  the  radio?"  I  asked.  "No;  he  is 
dead."  "Then  how  did  he  speak?"  "His 
statue  moved  its  fingers."  "Did  it  count 
up  to  12?"  "Yes."  "But  he  has  only  10 
fingers — how  could  he  count  to  12?" 
"He  moved  his  fingers."  Sure  enough 
the  flow  had  slowed  a  bit,  but  it  was  only 
one  of  the  temporary  pauses,  a  particu- 
larly long  one  this  time — at  10  to  12  it 


started  in  again — new  rumbles  and 
huge  rocks  tumbling  down  and  the  full 
show  had  begun  again;  "Well,"  I  said, 
"San  Gennaro  has  'sbagliato' — he  has 
been  mistaken."  "Oh,"  said  my  friend, 
"I  didn't  believe  it  anyway."  "Maybe 
youwillhave  to  get  a  new  saint," 
I  said.  He  shrugged  and  laughed  .  .  . 


Sweet  Ethel- 


JUNE  16,  1944 


It's  pretty  hard  writing  to  you — or  try- 
ing to — while  two  women,  the  grand- 
mother and  the  mother  of  a  thirteen- 
year-old  girl  taken  from  Anzio  wounded 
in  March,  sit  patiently  in  front  of  you  at 
the  desk  and  wait  for  a  phone  call 
confirming  or  denying  the  girl's  death 
in  a  nearby  hospital.  There  is  no  need 
for  me  to  get  myself  involved  in  these 
things,  except  that  I  usually  stay  late  at 
the  office,  and  people  wander  in,  and 
then  it's  difficultjust  to  pass  them  off.  I 
have  never  been  satisfied  just  to  buck 
something  upstairs  or  next  door  if  I'm 
not  sure  that  it  will  be  properly  taken 
care  of.  They  are  poor,  patient  women, 
who  sit  quietly  on  two  chairs  and  just 
look  straight  forward  and  wait.  Occa- 
sionally their  hands  fly  back  and  forth 
and  they  whisper.  When  I  write  my  eyes 
are  cast  down  and  I  don't  need  to  look 
at  them.  They  are  very  grieved.  The 
younger  of  the  two  has  shown  me  a 
nasty  red  wound  on  her  left  biceps,  and 
was  busy  pulling  down  the  top  of  her 
dress  to  show  me  another  when  I  called 
a  halt.  They  think  it  necessary  to  evoke 
your  sympathy  with  this  kind  of  display, 
as  though  their  story  itself  and  one  look 
at  theirworried  faces  were  not  enough. 
These  people  who  come  in  use  two 
gestures  which  I  take  pains  to  discour- 
age— at  least  when  they  deal  with  me. 
The  first  is  the  fascist  salute,  sloppily 
and  carelessly  done,  automatic.  I  tell 
them  why  that  doesn't  go  anymore. 
Then,  when  they  start  to  ask  for  some- 
thing, they  put  the  heels  and  the  tips  of 
their  hands  together,  and  kind  of  move 
the  hands  up  and  down  together — a 


prayerful,  begging  kind  of  gesture.  I 
tell  them  they  don't  need  to  do  that 
anymore — they're  not  mendicants, 
they  are  men,  and  if  they  want  some- 
thing, that  is  enough — ask  for  it  and 
don't  beg  .  .  . 

DECEMBER  24,  1944 

Darling  dear- 

I  decided  I'd  go  to  midnight  mass  at  St 
Peter's.  We  drove  over  and  it  was  quite 
a  sight— -beautifully  lit,  a  cold  stormy 
night,  a  three-quarter  moon,  a  massed 
crowd  waiting  down  below  for  the  doors 
to  open  at  10.  We  got  there  about 
twenty  to.  Inside  a  terrific  throng;  by 
the  time  they  opened  the  door  and  let 
us  all  through— I  finally  wound  up  in  a 
Polish  section  to  the  left  and  about  30 
feet  from  the  altar.  After  an  hour  there 
began  to  be  several  faintings,  which 
brought  me  even  closer.  Finally  a  blast 
of  silver  trumpets  and  the  pope  came 
riding  in  on  a  high  throne,  blessing 
people  amid  great  huzzahs.  Then  after 
he  had  put  on  his  white  and  gold  vest- 
ments he  began  the  mass  with  a  lot  of 
fingers  in  the  air  and  gold  goblets  and 
things.  People  kept  right  on  fainting 
and  talking  and  pushing.  The  choir  was 
good;  the  organ  surprisingly  weak  and 
the  English,  French,  Polish,  etc.  cho- 
ruses scattered  through  the  vast  place 
singing  whenever  they  felt  like  it— some- 
times with,  sometimes  without,  and 
sometimes  against  the  organ.  It  was  like 
a  badly  run  circus  with  an  unruly  audi- 
ence. When  the  first  mass  was  over  I 
walked  back.  The  air  was  fine. 


Darling- 


MARCH  23,  1945 


A  big  day  today,  you  might  say,  and  I'm 
tired.  Had  my  teeth  cleaned  this  after- 
noon— swell  job,  no  charge,  and  in- 
stead of  coming  directly  back  to  the 
office  (it  was  only  2:30)  I  wandered 
over  and  spent  a  couple  of  hours  drink- 
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ing  wine  and  looking  over  her  garden 
with  a  74-year-old  wonderful  woman 
who  lives  near  the  hospital,  whom  I  met 
through  the  dermatologist  (from  Bos- 
ton) who  took  care  of  me  last  fall.  A 
couple  of  times  I've  got  transport  and 
gone  out  to  bring  her  into  town  for 
medical  treatment.  Her  only  son  was 
killed  on  the  Russian  front  in  Dec.  '44; 
three  months  later  her  husband  died. 
She  is  alone  now  in  her  little  house  set 
in  a  garden,  with  her  pigeons,  a  white 
angora  cat,  chickens,  rabbits,  her  farm. 
Flowers  are  coming  up — in  the  lettuce 
patch  among  the  potatoes,  because 
when  she  plants  she  mixes  a  little  flower 
seed  in  with  the  grain  and  vegetables  so 
that  she  will  be  "surprised  and  delighted 
when  they  come  up."  She  gets  a  little 
pension  for  her  husband  and  son,  and 
also  does  some  translation  from  French 
into  Italian  for  the  Foreign  Office  where 
her  husband  used  to  work.  She  calls  me 
"Benedetto"  and  kissed  me  when  I  went 
away.  Her  cat  is  trained  not  to  touch  the 
pigeons,  or  even  the  little  chicks,  but 
she  doesn '  t  control  his  bird-catching — 
"You  can't  control  the  animal  nature 
too  far,"  she  says. 

Her  few  little  rooms  are  crowded 
with  pictures  of  her  "two  men."  She 
told  me  with  tears  in  her  eyes  how  at 
night  they  talk  to  her,  she  hears  their 
voices  and  answers  them.  "Am  I  crazy," 
she  says,  "that  their  voices  are  so  clear 
to  me?"  Of  course  not,  cara,  I  cry.  "Is  it 
not  better,"  she  says,  "to  go  crazy  hear- 
ing their  voices,  than  to  go  crazy  be- 
cause I  no  longer  can?"  Old  age  is  a 
baleful  and  ugly  thing — she  shows  me  a 
picture  of  herself  as  a  young  girl  with 
rich  black  hair.  I  still  have  much  to  do 
and  see  before  I  die,  she  says,  even 
though  I  know  that  the  sooner  I  die  the 
sooner  I  shall  rejoin  them.  They  are 
waiting  for  me,  though,  she  says,  I  will 
stay  here  yet  awhile  .  .  . 


MAY  3,  1945 

Sweet,  my  sweet 
sweet- 

What  days— Berlin  falls,  and  900,000 
Germans  in  all  of  Italy  and  Austria  sur- 
render with  a  pen.  Whew.  The  porter  in 
my  new  hotel  with  whom  I  have  already 
talked — we  are  very  d'accordo — sent  a 
bellboy  up  with  the  papers  at  about 
6:30  and  I  read  in  bed  smoking  andjust 
shaking  with  delight.  What  days,  what 
days. 


Dearest  sweet- 


JUNE  8,  1945 


Darling- 


JUNE  1,  1945 


Went  to  this  review  last  night  with  some 
UNRRA  friends  ...  At  one  point  the 
comedian  comes  out  and  says — I  have  a 
very  funny  story  for  you — it  seems  that 
there  were  two  Jews — suddenly  a  guy 
jumps  up  from  the  back  of  the  audi- 
ence and  walks  down  the  aisle  yelling 
that  anti-Semitism  should  be  finished 
in  Italy — that  he  is  surprised,  etc.  All 
right,  all  right  says  the  comedian — I 
meant  no  harm — I'll  start  over  again.  It 
seems  that  once  two  Neapolitans — a 
woman  jumps  up  in  the  front  of  the 
theater  complaining  in  a  Neapolitan 
accent  that  they  are  always  being  ma- 
ligned. I'm  sorry,  I'm  sorry,  he  says, 
excuse  me,  I  meant  no  harm,  believe 
me.  I'll  start  over  again — let's  see — 
long  pause.  Ah,  I've  got  it — well,  it 
seems  there  were  once  two  Indians — a 
Sikh  with  a  beard  and  a  turban  gesticu- 
lates madly  from  a  box — we  have  come 
all  the  way  from  India  to  help  liberate 
Italy  from  the  Germans — and  this  is  the 
treatment  we  get — I  beg  your  pardon, 
says  the  comedian,  I  meant  no  harm — 
Italy  is  grateful  for  all  you  did.  He  be- 
comes very  quiet — there  were  once 

(very  slowly)  two  Fascists There  is  a 

hush  of  expectancy.  You  feel  as  though 
the  entire  audience  is  ready  to  protest 
but  no  voice  is  raised.  A  bit  of  silence 
and  then  terrific,  terrific  laughter  and 
appreciative  applause.  The  comedian 
bows  and  walks  off  the  stage.  At  least 
they're  frank  here.  I  love  you  dearly 
dear. 


I  know,  my  sweet,  how  terrible  it  is  to 
have  no  outlet  for  your  affection.  It  is 
just  as  hard  on  me,  as  you  can  see.  I 
remember  once  a  few  months  ago  that 
one  of  the  girls  in  the  office  bumped 
her  head  badly  on  a  window  frame  near 
my  desk.  She  started  to  cry  and  Ijumped 
up  and  very  naturally  put  my  arms 
around  her  and  took  her  head  on  my 
chest  and  comforted  her — and  sud- 
denly I  was  aware  of  how  close  I  was 
holding  her  and  how  wonderful  it  was 
to  have  a  woman  so  close,  face  to  face, 
and  I  actually  trembled  and  drew  away. 
This  monkish  life  is  a  terrible  strain  on 
me,  accustomed  to  being  so  loving  and 
tender  with  a  person  as  sweet  and 
loveable  as  you.  Today  I  bought  a 
present  for  your  birthday,  but  I  can't 
send  it  home — here's  hope  I  can  give  it 
to  you  personally  on  23  Sept.  1945.  All 
love  and  all  hope,  my  sweet  sweet. 


In  July  1945,  Alper,  who'd  been 
promoted  to  major,  was  transferred 
to  Trieste,  where  both  Yugoslavs 
and  Italians  had  been  fighting  for 
control  since  V-E  Day  (May  8, 
1945).  From  Trieste,  he  directed 
five  prisons  housing  civil  prisoners 
and  Italian  and  Yugoslav  collabo- 
rators with  the  Nazis. 


JULY  24,  1945 
.  .  .  And  as  I  sat  at  lunch  drinking  my 
cold  beer,  there  was  a  call  for  me  from 
the  provost  marshall  that  there  was  a 
riot  at  one  of  our  prisons.  And  I  thought, 
this  is  it.  And  finished  my  beer,  and 
went  out  and  couldn't  get  a  ride,  so  I 
walked  over,  quiedy,  because  I  didn't 
feel  quiet,  half-turning  back  after  I  left 
the  hotel  to  go  back  for  my  pistol,  and 
thinking  no,  I'll  go  in  without  one,  and 
without  an  armed  escort — I'm  sure  the 
quieter  I  am,  the  less  excited  they'll  be, 
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1  here  is  an  unearthly  racket  going  on  all  the  time,  and  over  it 

all  the  flares  like  luminous  gods  descending  in  slow  chariots 

stand  serenely  and  shed  the  murderous  light  that  lets  the 

Jerries  find  you  and  the  ships  they  are  seeking 


and  if  I  show  no  fear  or  alarm — 
though  I  felt  it — it  is  bound  to 
have  a  deflating  effect  on  them. 

When  I  got  near  the  prison  I 
could  hear  the  noise  of  yelling 
women  and  hammering  on 
prison  bars  and  I  gulped,  and 
wanted  to  go  back,  but  it  was  too 
late.  In  front  of  the  prison  there 
was  a  crowd  of  some  200  women 
and  a  fewmen,  and  a  large  fringe 
of  onlookers.  I  had  difficulty 
getting  to  the  gate,  but  I  was 
very  calm  about  it — though  my 
heart  was  beating  hard,  and  they 
gradually  opened  up  and  let  me 
through — I  kept  saying 
"Permesso"  and  "Grazie" — and 
I  got  to  the  open  gate  where  a 
British  MP  sergeant  and  the  di- 
rector and  a  couple  of  MP  lieu- 
tenants were  standing  about 
looking  very  impatient  and  har- 
ried, and  the  first  thing  I  did 
was  to  go  to  the  top  of  the  prison 
and  have  the  cells  opened  one 
after  another  and  calmly  told 
the  men  that  I  didn't  know  what 
had  happened,  but  I  had  come 
there  to  straighten  it  out,  but  I  couldn't 
while  they  kept  up  the  din,  and  finally 
they  stopped,  and  I  went  downstairs. 

One  of  the  lieutenants  kept  follow- 
ing me  and  insisting  he  was  worried 
about  the  clamoring  crowd  outside, 
not  those  inside,  and  I  firmly  told  him 
that  what  I  was  interested  in  was  keep- 
ing those  inside  in,  that  was  much  more 
important  than  keeping  those  outside 
out.  He  looked  at  me  very  strangely  and 
disappeared  and  I  never  saw  him  again. 
Then  I  went  downstairs  and  had  the 
outer  gate  (which  I  had  ordered  closed 


while  I  went  upstairs)  opened  and  I 
stood  in  the  gate  and  looked  out  over 
the  crowd  of  women,  all  of  whom  car- 
ried some  food  in  baskets  and  bundles, 
and  many  with  babies — and  they  yelled 
and  a  lot  of  them  shook  their  fists  an- 
grily at  me — though  no  one  threw  any- 
thing, and  I  finally  asked  for  silence. 
They  kept  on  yelling,  and  I  finally  raised 
my  voice  and  said  I  had  something  to 
say  but  if  they  did  not  want  to  hear  it,  I 
would  wait  until  they  did.  They  quieted 
one  another  quickly.  I  then  said  I  would 
like  to  speak  to  each  of  them,  but 
couldn't,  so  would  they  please  select  a 


representative  to  speak  for 
them.  They  talked  and  hollered 
back  and  forth  and  finally 
pushed  forward  ayoung  woman 
who  was  pregnant — they 
wanted  to  have  as  many  cards  as 
possible.  I  asked  if  this  was  the 
woman  they  wanted  to  repre- 
sent them,  and  they  said  yes. 
Then  I  said,  you  are  not  playing 
fair  with  me — I  asked  you  for 
one  person  to  represent  you 
and  you  have  sent  one  and  a 
half  (you  know  how  the  Italians 
are  about  babies) ,  and  they  got 
it  and  roared — this  time  with 
laughter — and  I  said  she  and  I 
would  go  inside  and  reach  an 
agreement  and  would  come  out 
and  tell  them — meanwhile 
would  they  please  be  quiet  so 
we  could  talk.  We  withdrew,  the 
outer  gate  was  closed  again ,  and 
we  went  inside  to  talk  things 
over.  The  situation  was  this:  that 
at  the  other  prisons,  families 
were  allowed  to  bring  food  in 
once  a  week — except  when  the 
Dr.  permitted  a  daily  food  visit 
to  a  sick  prisoner — but  at  this  prison, 
through  an  oversight,  they  were  allowed 
to  bring  food  in  daily.  We  had  lost  three 
prisoners — awaiting  trial — by  escape 
that  way — the  few  guards  we  have  were 
so  busy  opening  and  closing  doors  and 
handing  in  food  that  three  had  got 
away.  So  two  days  ago  I  told  the  director 
that  he  should  tell  the  women  that 
hereafter  only  one  food  visit  a  week 
could  be  made — they  could  bring  as 
much  as  they  wanted,  but  only  once  a 
week.  Yesterday  he  didn't  tell  them, 
and  so  they  came  back  today,  and  he 
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foolishly  refused  to  let  them  in,  and  the 
numbers  swelled  until  they  were  yelling 
and  hammering  on  the  gate,  and  call- 
ing to  the  men,  who  yelled  back  and 
beat  on  the  bars  and  pounded  on  the 
doors — and  that  was  the  "riot." 

So  after  I  had  listened  to  the 
representative's  tale,  and  told  her  I  was 
sorry  there  had  been  a  mistake  and  we 
would  let  them  bring  in  food  today,  but 
starting  Thursday,  only  once  a  week,  as 
in  the  other  prisons,  and  she  said  that 
was  fair,  and  I  asked  her  if  she  wanted  to 
announce  our  decision,  or  should  I — 
and  she  said  I — and  I  said  she  would 
stand  next  to  me  and  if  I  didn't  say  what 
we  had  agreed,  she  could  tell  them.  She 
said  OKso  we  went  out,  and  opened  the 
gate,  and  she  and  I  stood  there,  and  I 
told  them  we  had  agreed  on  something 
and  she  would  be  witness,  and  I  told 
them  our  decision,  and  turned  to  her 
for  confirmation,  and  she  said  yes,  that's 
what  we  had  agreed,  and  I  asked  for 
questions,  all  of  a  sudden  it  had  turned 
into  a  forum — there  were  various  ques- 
tions, and  I  answered  them — and  a  few 
people  wanted  to  know  about  their 
relatives'  fate — this  prison  holds  only 
for  trial — and  I  told  them  we  were  dis- 
cussing food — decision  as  to  guilt  or 
innocence  was  decided  by  the  court — 
if  they  were  so  sure  that  their  relatives 
were  innocent,  they  would  be  freed, 
because  that  was  the  job  of  the  court — 
to  free  the  innocent — and  sentence 
the  guilty — was  not  my  function.  And 
they  said  'justo,  justo" — and  I  said  ten 
women  at  a  time  would  be  admitted — 
and  please  there  had  been  enough 
noise — it  was  awfully  hot — they  had 
stood  in  the  sun  too  long,  I  was  sorry  we 
had  no  shade  to  give  them — and  a  few 
laughed,  and  it  was  all  over.  I  went 
inside,  and  a  few  women  asked  to  see 
me,  and  I  spoke  with  them,  and  even 
showed  them  the  prison  ration,  which 
is  higher  than  the  civilian,  and  they 
thanked  me  and  went  away  and  soon 
the  square  was  empty  and  quiet,  and  I 
walked  back  to  the  office  and  sat  down, 
and  all  of  a  sudden  my  legs  were  awfully 
tired,  like  they  used  to  be  after  making 
a  speech.  And  they're  still  tired. 

And  so  am  I — and  I  love  you,  my 
sweet  wife — 


SEPTEMBERS  1945 


NOVEMBER  14,  1945 


My  sweet  sweet  love-     Sweet  sweetheart- 


Still  unreal,  a  little  blue,  and  wanting 
more  than  ever  to  get  back  to  you, 
beloved,  after  hearing  your  voice  last 
night.  I  had  such  a  hard  time  dropping 
off  to  sleep  last  night,  and  I  kept  hear- 
ing your  voice  calling  to  me — mostly 
good-bye,  good-bye.  The  call  wasn '  t  real 
when  I  was  talking  to  you — it  was  only 
afterward  that  I  realized  the  wonder  of 
what  I  had  been  through.  I'm  not  so 
sure — at  the  moment — that  I  would  do 
it  again,  if  I  had  a  chance — it  opened  a 
door  I  thought  was  closed  until  I  got 
back  home  again.  Now  I'm  all  open 
and  bleeding  again.  Sweet-sweet-sweet. 
There  was  so  much  I  wanted  to  say  that 
I  couldn't — or  didn't  or  just  plain  for- 
got. I  wanted  to  congratulate  you  on 
your  birthday  to  tell  you  I  love,  love  you, 
love  you.  Sweet.  Three  minutes  is  so 
cruel,  really.  It  should  be  at  least  15 
minutes,  or  nothing.  All  of  a  sudden 
you  became  so  real — all  the  letters  I've 
had  from  you,  the  letters  to  you,  the 
longing  for  you — were  all  realized,  and 
yet  unrealizable  .  .  . 


In  late  1945,  Alper  declined  an 
invitation  from  the  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Adminis- 
tration to  direct  postwar  refugee 
programs  for  all  of  Italy.  The  eye 
condition  that  had  originally  kept 
him  out  of  the  army  became  the 
basis  for  his  return  home.  He  left 
Naples  on  November  13  and  12 
days  later  sailed  into  New  York 
Harbor.  From  there  he  went  to 
Fort  Devens  and  hitched  a  ride  to 
Boston,  sharing  the  back  seat  with 
two  live  chickens.  "I  walked  in  on 
my  wife  at  4:30  a.m.  Thanksgiving 
morning,"  he  writes.  "No  time  for 
any  letters  after  that." 


Our  ship — the  Sea  Tiger — lies  no  more 
than  100  yards  away — we're  lined  up 
waiting  to  go  aboard  her — there  will  be 
a  couple  of  hours'  delay  while  they 
close  the  hatches  and  prepare  for  us.  K 
rations  and  hot  coffee  are  on  their  way 
they  told  us.  To  date  everyone  is  stand- 
ing very  fast.  It  is  surprising  how  calm 
you  can  be  at  moments  like  this.  In  my 
fantasies  before,  I  had  always  thought  I 
would  have  to  be  carried  aboard  in  a 
state  of  prostration.  Never  been 
calmer — or  more  in  love  with  you.  I'm 
sorry,  darling,  that  I  won't  be  home  for 
the  official  Thanksgiving,  but  I  may  yet 
make  it  for  the  29th:  I  can't  help  if  the 
president  alters  the  calendar  without 
warning,  this  way.  I  guess  you'll  get  this 
before  I  get  you — it's  a  twelve-day  trip, 
and  then  four  to  six  days  clearing  the 
POE  in  Virginia,  and  Fort  Devens.  I 
think  it  may  be  best  to  meet  you  in 
Boston — but  we'll  see — I'll  call  you  the 
earliest  I  can.  Do  you  realize  I  know 
nothing  (a  band  has  started  to  play  and 
it's  very  exciting — but  I'm  sitting  fast) 
about  what  you  have  been  doing  or 
thinking  for  almost  two  months.  Your 
last  letter  of  the  23rd  I  got  before  leav- 
ing Trieste.  I  hope  you  are  well,  darling 
dear.  We  had  our  final  physical  inspec- 
tion— handed  a  slip  of  paper  saying  we 
were  free  from  disease — which  we  then 
had  to  take  around  to  a  medical  officer 
to  initial.  He  didn't  even  ask  me  how  I 
was — but  I'll  tell  you — never  better  in 
my  life — on  my  way  home  to  you  my 
sweet,  patient,  loving  you.  I  love  you. 


Benedict  C.  Alper  has  taught  sociology  at 
Boston  College  for  26  years.  This  article  was 
excerpted  from  "Love  and  Politics  in  War- 
time: Letters  to  My  Wife,  1943-45,  "selected 
and  edited  by  Joan  Wallach  Scott,  and  pub- 
lished by  the  University  of  Illinois  Press.  © 
1992  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  and  reprinted  with  permis- 
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In  December  1991  the 


University  closed  the 


five-year  Campaign  for 


Boston  College  with  donor 


pledges  standing  at 


$136  million.  The 


fund-raising  effort,  which 


broke  BC  records  in  every 


measurable  category  of 


support,  was  intended, 


through  its  focus  on 


endowment,  to  have  a 


long-term  effect  on 


programs  and  people. 


Here  are  six  stories  of 


what  it  has  already  done 


CONNORS  LEARNING  CENTER 


To  hear  Ron  Malloy  talk 
about  it,  nothing  could 
be  more  natural  than  the 
educational  and  career 
progression  he's  set  out 
for  himself.  Smith 
cautions  that  it's  not 
nearly  as  easy  as  Malloy 
tries  to  make  it  look. 


The  fighter 


The  Connors  Learning  Cen- 
ter is  an  academic  safety  net 
that  enables  BC  to  take  risks 
with  students  and  students 
to  take  risks  with  their  college  careers. 
Established  through  a  gift  of  trustee 
chairman  Jack  Connors,  Jr.  '63,  and 
his  wife,  Eileen  '66,  the  CLC  runs  tu- 
toring programs  that  this  past  fall,  its 
firstsemester  in  operation,  served  some 
800  students — nearly  one  of  every  10 
undergraduates. 

Staffed  by  advanced  students,  the 
tutoring  program  covers  30  courses. 
Its  goal,  notes  administrator  Thomas 
Angelo,  is  not  simply  to  help  students, 
but  to  push  them  to  "get  the  maximum 
out  of  their  experience  here." 

Among  those  who  availed  them- 
selves of  the  CLC  last  semester  was  Ron 
Malloy,  a  sophomore  who  received 
periodic  tutoring  in  writing  and  other 
courses.  Malloy,  personable  and  ar- 
ticulate, carrying  a  3.1  grade  point 
average,  seems  a  typical  college  stu- 
dent at  first  meeting.  He  is,  however, 
among  a  group  of  40  special  students 


Ties  that  bind— Ron  Malloy  '94,  and  Dannel  Malloy  77 


served  by  the  CLC,  men  and  women 
who  require  academic  and  emotional 
counseling  because  they  must  struggle 
with  learning  disabilities. 

Nowhere  in  the  center's  program 
literature  is  there  mention  of  Ron  or 
his  uncle,  Dannel  Malloy  '77,  and  that's 
too  bad,  because,  notwithstanding  the 
generosity  of  the  Connors'  gift,  an  ar- 
gument could  be  made  that  a  portion 
of  the  CLC  is  in  fact  Dannel  Malloy' s 
legacy  at  Boston  College.  Ron  is  help- 
ing prove  the  worth  of  that  legacy. 

The  dream  of  a  learning  disorders 
counseling  unit,  says  BC  counselor 
DavidJ.  Smith,  was  born  in  large  mea- 
sure of  the  experience  Smith  and  oth- 
ers had  with  Dannel  Malloy,  the  first 
diagnosed  learning-disabled  student 
to  be  admitted  to  Boston  College. 

Learning  disabilities  affect  reading, 
writing  and  processing  and  organizing 
information;  the  usual  learning  chan- 
nels are  blocked.  Smith  says  the  elder 
Malloy's  language  skills  were  so  poor 
in  third  grade  that  Stamford,  Con- 
necticut, school  officials  tried  to  place 
him  in  a  class  for  the  retarded.  But  "he 
had  an  IQ  [so  high],  you  couldn't 
measure  [it].  "When  Malloy  applied  to 
BC,  he  could  still  barely  put  words  on 
paper,  and  his  organizational  abilities 
were  abysmal,  but  he  was  intellectually 
gifted  and  determined.  He  was  ac- 
cepted. 

His  learning  program  was  "made 
up  as  we  went  along,"  recalls  Dannel 
Malloy.  And,  in  a  few  words  that  now 
could  serve  as  the  CLC's  motto,  Malloy 
says  it  "became  a  process  of  finding  a 
way  to  help  people  succeed."  He  did 
succeed  and  became  the  first  learning- 
disabled  student  admitted  to  BC  Law 
School,  graduating  in  1980.  He  is  now 
a  partner  in  a  Stamford  law  firm. 

Smith '  s  experience  with  Malloy  con- 
vinced him  that  BC  needed  something 
in  place,  not  jury-rigged,  that  would 
enable  other  Dannel  Malloys  to  suc- 
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ceed.  A  decade-and-a-half  later,  that 
vision  has  taken  on  life,  helping,  among 
others,  Ron  Malloy.  Without  the 
center'slearning-disabled  program,  his 
incapacities,  similar  to  his  uncle's,  likely 
would  have  kept  him  out  of  the  Univer- 
sity. According  to  Smith,  Ron  Malloy 
"was  a  gamble  for  us.  Only  his  excep- 
tional recommendations  and  the  fact 
that  we  were  moving  toward  a  broader 
program  [for  the  learning  disabled] 
got  Ron  in  here." 

Today  Ron  Malloy  is  carrying  a 
double  major  in  political  science  and 
sociology  and  mulling  a  post-gradua- 
tion stint  with  the  Jesuit  Volunteer 
Corps,  then  a  career  in  business  or 
politics.  To  hear  Malloy  talk  about  it, 
nothing  could  be  more  natural  than 
the  educational  and  career  progres- 
sion he's  set  out  for  himself.  Smith 
cautions  that  it's  not  nearly  as  easy  as 
Malloy  tries  to  make  it  look.  "He's 
articulate  and  sometimes  he  tries  to 
charm  his  way  through,  but  he  still 
struggles  tremendously,"  says  Smith. 

Kathleen  Duggan  MEd'84,  is  here 
to  aid  in  the  struggle.  A  specialist  at 
helping  learning-disabled  students  find 
ways  of  gleaning  knowledge  and  deal 
with  emotional  pressure,  Duggan  is 
precisely  what  BC  needed  when  Dannel 
Malloy  was  a  student. 

Each  Thursday  afternoon,  Ron 
Malloy  sits  down  with  Duggan  and  re- 
learns  how  to  keep  track  of  his  life. 
Without  this  help,  time  and  tasks  fail  to 
mesh,  and  Malloy  misses  classes,  ap- 
pointments and  deadlines.  "I  work  on 
a  daily  planner;  I  write  down  every- 
thing I  have  to  do  for  a  week,  break  up 
each  event  into  a  time  block,"  he  says. 
"Otherwise,  I  would  end  up  trying  to 
do  everything  in  one  day." 

The  center's  significance  can  be 
seen  by  comparing  Ron  and  Dannel 
Malloy's  experiences.  Dannel  Malloy 
was  a  pioneer  who  sometimes  met  re- 
sistance from  the  very  people  who  were 
supposed  to  help  him.  The  frustration 
hit  hardest,  he  recalls,  when  he  would 
encounter  a  professor  unwilling  to 
work  with  him.  "If  you're  someone 
who  does  not  accept  defeat  well,  you're 
going  to  be  depressed  a  lot,"  he  says  of 


BEGINNINGS 

There  are  the  dates,  of  course:  the  days  on  which  the 
trustees  voted  their  approval  (May  30, 1 986),  on  which 
the  first  gift  was  recorded  (August  1 , 1 986),  on  which  a  public  inauguration  took  place 
(October  14, 1 988).  What's  more  difficult  to  pinpoint  is  the  moment  when  the  daunting 
prospect  of  a  $125  million  fund-raising  drive  was  born— the  moment,  one  might 
imagine,  when  a  group  of  University  leaders,  contemplating  the  future  together, 
suddenly  looked  at  each  other  with  a  wild  surmise. 

Sad  to  say,  while  such  a  moment  can  be  nicely  imagined,  it  can't  be  documented.  The 
campaign  was  born  not  in  one  second  of  inspiration  but  emerged  rather  out  of  a  series 
of  plans,  forces,  intuitions  and  discussions  that  made  it  inevitable,  the  most  important 
of  which  was  the  University's  sense  of  its  growing  power  and  responsibility. 

This  last  was  most  forcefully  advanced  by  BC's  Goals  for  the  Nineties  study  that 
concluded  in  February  1 986.  Charged  by  Fr.  Monan  with  finding  BC's  future,  the  study 
group,  a  grass  roots  collective  representing  every  major  area  of  the  University,  emerged 
from  1 4  months  of  hearings  and  analysis  with  a75-page  report  and  a  message.  Reduced 
to  its  essential  meaning,  the  message  was  that  Boston  College  was  in  a  position  to,  by 
the  turn  of  the  century,  appreciably  strengthen  the  rigor  of  its  academic  programs;  its 
tradition  of  personal  concern  for  students;  its  contributions  to  society;  its  place  as  a 
focus  for  Catholic  thought;  and  to  create  a  model  of  education  marked  by  disciplined 
inquiry,  social  conscience  and  a  capacity  for  sound  moral  judgment. 

That  kind  of  thinking,  conjoined  with  other  ideas  and  plans,  brought  the  decision  to 
mount  a  campaign  with  a  goal  of  strengthening  endowment,  funding  plant  growth, 
supporting  operations  and  setting  BC  atop  a  new  plateau  of  voluntary  giving  that  would 
support  the  University's  advances. 

When  the  campaign  began,  a  great  deal  of  discussion  took  place  among  its  soon-to- 
be  leaders  as  to  the  appropriate  dollar  target.  Research  was  conducted;  surveys 
administered.  Finally,  aspiration  was  balanced  against  history,  against  the  fact  that  BC 
had  never  raised  more  that  $25  million  in  any  previous  campaign;  against  the  fact  that 
the  University  had  only  twice  in  its  history  received  gifts  of  a  million  dollars  or  more. 
Aspiration— some  would  say  faith— won.  Five  years  later,  the  campaign  closed  at 
$136.3  million.  Thirty-two  gifts  of  $1  million  or  more  had  been  tendered. 


fighting  through  a  learning  disability. 
Ron  Malloy,  by  contrast,  has  been 
able  not  only  to  succeed  as  a  student 
but  to  be  on  the  cheerleading  squad, 
visit  high  schools  as  a  roving  ambassa- 
dor for  the  University  and  hold  a  part- 
time  job.  "He  stretches  himself,  but 
he'll  listen  to  you  when  you  advise  him 
to  pull  back,"  says  Duggan.  "He  puts 
himself  under  a  lot  of  pressure,  but  he 
pulls  it  off." 
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EUGENE  F.  MERKERT  CHEMISTRY  CENTER 


The  searchers 


In  contrast  to  the  patient 
mood  of  the  research 
labs,  the  atmosphere  in 
the  student  lab  is 
frenetic — students  darting 
about  the  room  to 
question  the  teaching 
assistant,  rummage  for 
glassware  or  use  one  of 
the  centrifuges. 


It's  the  low  drone  of  the  ventila- 
tion system  and  the  gray  pipes 
running  along  the  hallway  ceil- 
ings, their  sides  marked  with  utili- 
tarian stencils— "NON-POT  HOT 
WATER,"  "COLD  WATERRETURN," 
"GAS" — that  give  the  Eugene  F. 
Merkert  Chemistry  Center,  a  $31  mil- 
lion facility  financed  in  part  by  cam- 
paign funds,  the  feel  of  a  great  ship  at 
anchor. 

Leave  the  hallway,  however,  and  the 
calm  instantly  dissipates.  In  Professor 
Mary  Roberts'  biochemistry  lab  on  the 
second  floor,  for  example,  the 
ventilation's  whirrings  are  drowned  out 
by  the  gurgles  and  sloshes  of  lab  ma- 
chinery at  work.  The  corridor's  simple 
lines  are  gone,  and  in  their  place  is  a 
chemist's  candy  store:  centrifuges, 
Bunsen  burners,  contraptionsforshak- 
ing,  stirring  and  distilling,  electronic 
scales,  computers,  beakers,  flasks, 
tubes,  pipettes.  Glass-doored  fume 
hoods,  wired  up  with  heat  and  chemi- 
cal sensors,  line  one  wall.  Saucer-sized 
emergency  shower  heads  poke  incon- 
gruously from  pillars  and  walls  around 
the  room. 

"Want  to  see  something  really  inter- 
esting?" asks  master's  candidate  Chris 
Clougherty.  She  brandishes  a  test  tube 
fresh  from  an  encounter  with  the  cen- 
trifuge, which  has  separated  out  a 
greenish-black  sediment .  This  homely 
bit  of  matter  at  the  tube's  bottom  con- 
tains innards  from  a  type  of  bacteria 
known  as  methanogens.  Under  grants 
from  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion and  the  U.S.  Department  of  En- 
ergy, Roberts  and  her  cadre  of  assis- 
tants are  trying  to  learn  as  much  as  they 
can  about  methanogens,  which  some- 
day might  become  a  source  of  inex- 
pensive fuel  derived  from  the  meth- 
ane gas  they  produce. 

On  this  day,  methanogens  subject 
to  a  saline  solution  have  given  off  some 
intriguing  compounds  the  lab  is  hav- 


ing trouble  identifying.  Roberts'  team 
is  using  a  nuclear  magnetic  resonance 
spectrometer,  the  most  sophisticated 
piece  of  equipment  in  the  depar- 
tment's arsenal,  to  examine  the  com- 
pounds, but  is  so  far  stymied. 

The  NMR's  extremely  powerful 
magnetic  fields  highlight  the  differ- 
ences in  atoms  and  molecules,  which 
show  up  on  the  computer  screen  as  a 
pattern  of  lines.  Those  lines  can  reveal 
what  atoms  make  up  the  substance. 
The  NMR  spectrograph  reveals  too 
little  about  these  mystery  compounds, 
says  Roberts,  because  in  this  particular 
sample,  they  are  present  in  very  low 
levels. 

Down  the  hall  and  around  the  cor- 
ner from  the  NMR  lab,  Mark  Donovan 
is  similarly  perplexed.  Donovan,  a 
sophomore  chemistry  major,  is  one  of 
about  15  undergraduates  wrestlingwith 
their  own  experiment  in  analytical 
chemistry — "Precipitating  Group  II 
Cations  as  Sulfides  from  Acidic  H2S 
Solution  " — straight  out  of  the  lab  book. 

He  is  in  the  process  of  testing  the 
acidity  of  a  liquid  compound  with 
"short-range  pH  paper,"  or  litmus  pa- 
per to  most  of  us. 

"It's  going  OK;  except  I  don't  know 
what  color  it's  supposed  to  turn,"  he 
admits  sheepishly.  In  contrast  to  the 
patient  mood  of  the  research  labs,  the 
atmosphere  in  the  student  lab  is  fre- 
netic— students  darting  about  the 
room  to  question  the  teaching  assis- 
tant, rummage  for  glassware  or  use 
one  of  the  centrifuges.  For  reassur- 
ance, they  scan  their  lab  manuals  or 
the  work  of  a  peer. 

These  labs  are  spartan  compared  to 
Roberts'  but  share  a  key  bit  of  technol- 
ogy. Lynne  O'Connell,  director  of 
undergraduate  labs,  flips  on  a  com- 
puter. The  color  monitor  shows  values 
for  variables  like  temperature  and  pH. 
She  grasps  a  brass  temperature  sensor, 
and  the  machine  starts  recording  the 
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temperature  of  her  hand — 22  degrees 
centigrade,  then  23.  Another  key 
punched,  and  the  temperature 
changes  are  plotted  on  a  graph  that 
appears  on  the  screen.  "Students  can 
concentrate  on  the  experiment  instead 
of  the  paperwork,"  says  O'Connell. 

One  floor  below,  behind  a  door 
safeguarded  by  a  combination  lock, 
the  microcomputer  lab  is  nearly  empty. 
Here  students  can  combine,  say,  a 
magnesium  metal  and  water,  an  ex- 
plosive mix,  without  endangering  life 
or  lab.  This  is  where  freshman  and 
doctoral  candidate  alike  run  "dry"  ex- 
periments, interacting  with  comput- 
ers instead  of  volatile  chemicals. 

In  one  corner,  an  oversized  moni- 
tor displays  a  red  ball  in  the  center  of 
rings  of  gray  and  white  balls,  a  repre- 
sentation of  a  hypothetical  molecule 
composed  of  a  metallic  atom  (red) 
linked  to  carbon  (gray)  and  hydrogen 
(white)  atoms.  With  a  few  taps  on  an 
attached  keyboard,  a  researcher  can 
call  up  another  molecule,  say  chloro- 
phyll— the  common  green-plant  pig- 
ment that  contains  137  atoms — and, 
donning  a  pair  of  3-D  glasses,  can 
rotate  it  to  view  its  dimensional  struc- 


ture. A  few  more  taps  on  the  keyboard, 
and  the  researcher  can  remove  one 
electron  and  see  what  effect  the  alter- 
ation has. 

Exiting  the  microcomputer  room, 
a  visitor  moves  under  the  guidance  of 
Department  Chair  David  McFadden 
back  to  the  second  floor,  passing  one 
of  the  ubiquitous  lounges,  then  duck- 
ing into  the  advanced  chemistry  lab 
for  a  look  at  the  "tuned  laser"  that  can 
identify  unknown  molecules  by  analyz- 
ing optical  energy.  And  then  it's  up  to 
the  third-floor  complex  of  inorganic 
chemistry  labs,  where  a  post-doctoral 
student,  who  introduces  himself  as 
Charlie,  is  toiling  on  a  project  involv- 
ing the  synthesis  of  anti-cancer  drugs. 

"The  old  building  has  beautiful  ar- 
chitecture," Charlie  muses  about 
Devlin  Hall,  former  home  of  the  de- 
partment, "but  the  labs  here  are  so 
much  better." 

Back  down  on  the  second  floor,  the 
energetic  Roberts,  still  puzzling  over 
her  mystery  substance,  is  somewhat 
more  voluble.  "The  space  is  wonder- 
ful!" she  exclaims.  "We  have  room  to 
do  science!" 


BY  THE  NUMBERS 


Number  of  gifts:  158,618 

Largest  gift:  $10  million  from 
Wallace  E.  Carroll  '28  and  family 

Smallest  gift:  several  at  $1 

Number  of  gifts  of  $1  million+:  32 

%  of  undergraduate  alumni  who 
contributed:  54 

Pledge  total:  $136,323,786 

Cost  to  BC  per  campaign  dollar  raised: 
10  cents 


ENDOWED  PROFESSORSHIPS 


John  Collins,  SJ,  Chair  in  Finance 
(Gift  of  Peter  Lynch  and  others) 

Geoffrey  T.  and  Norine  I.  Boisi 
Chair  in  Education  and  Public  Policy 

Margaret  A.  and  Thomas  A.  Vanderslice 
Chair  in  Chemistry 

Peter  F.  Drucker 

Chair  in  Management 

(Gift  of  John  A.  and  Margarete  McNeice) 

James  F.  Cleary  Chair  in  Finance 

John  J.  and  Margaret  Flatley 
Chair  in  Catholic  Theology 

Anita  I.  Brennan 
Professorship  in  Education 

Frederick  Adelmann,  SJ,  Chair 
(Gift  of  Patrick  Carney) 

Francis  C.  and  Ann  Thomason  Oatway 
Chair  in  Business  Ethics 

Burns  Visiting  Scholar  Chair, 
Irish  Studies 


Room  for  science— Susan  Compson  '95,  in  the  undergraduate  laboratory 
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CAMPAIGN:  SOURCES  OF  SUPPORT 


The  dreamer 


Get  Catherine  Johnson  talk- 
ing a  while  about  her  pros- 
pects, and  sooner  or  later 
the  School  of  Education 
junior  will  tell  you  about  a  school  she 
wants  to  found  for  gifted  children  from 
inner  city  neighborhoods. 

Gifted  students  are  "the  least  pro- 
vided for  of  all  special  needs  children , " 
she  declares,  and  particularly  in  urban 
school  systems  where  vanishing  re- 
sources cannot  even  cover  the  needs 
of  mainstream  classes. 

The  Catherine  A.  Johnson  School 
for  Gifted  Children — our  name,  not 
hers — would  be  run  by  its  teachers, 
according  to  its  founder.  Parents, 
moreover,  would  be  expected  to  get  in- 
volved. The  school's  credo  would  be 
that  children  "learn  best  when  teach- 
ers let  them  learn  themselves." 

Johnson,  the  first  recipient  of  the 


John  M.  Ring  '50  Scholarship,  is  a 
Houston  native  who  has  been  told  that 
while  she  may  or  may  not  found  the 
school  of  her  dreams,  she  will  be  a 
gifted  teacher  because  she  understands 
children,  is  prepared  to  live  on  a 
teacher's  salary  and  has  a  mother  who 
has  taught  kindergarten  for  25  years 
and  still  gets  excited  enough  to  arrive 
home  and  announce,  "This  was  a  great 
day  to  be  a  teacher." 

All  this  notwithstanding,  Johnson 
came  to  Boston  College  with  a 
vagabond's  bundle  of  interests  and 
influences  that  didn'  t  necessarily  point 
toward  a  career  at  the  crayon  table. 
These  included  music — her  father  is  a 
professional  musician  and  she  takes 
regular  voice  lessons — and  mathemat- 
ics. Even  when  she  did  daydream  about 
teaching,  she  pictured  herself  not  on 
her  knees  with  five-year-olds  but  in 


ssssss* 


Hands  on— Catherine  Johnson  '93,  first  recipient  of  the  Ring  Scholarship 
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front  of  a  high  school  calculus  class. 

"I'm  not  sure  how  much  God  has  a 
plan  for  me,"  she  says.  "Things  just 
happen  to  me;  everything  seems  to 
work  out. "  The  category  of  "things  that 
seem  to  work  out"  includes  a  sojourn 
in  SOE  that  convinced  her  that  teach- 
ing was  her  life's  work,  and  the  Ring 
Scholarship,  founded  in  memory  of 
John  M.  Ring  '50,  by  BC  parents 
Michael  H.  and  Joan  Coles.  Johnson 
terms  the  scholarship  award  "flatter- 
ing" and  "motivating" — as  well  as  criti- 
cal to  her  presence  at  BC. 

But  the  true  inspiration  to  become 
a  kindergarten  teacher  came  not  from 
any  formal  recognition  of  her  talents 
or  classroom  revelation .  It  came ,  rather, 
out  of  ajar  of  red  and  white  beans. 

Johnson  was  working  with  kinder- 
garten students  last  year,  using  the 
beans  to  teach  basic  counting — a  rote 
exercise  that  is  as  much  a  part  of  kin- 
dergarten tradition  as  alphabet  recita- 
tion and  learning  to  raise  a  hand  al- 
most before  you  speak.  One  daring 
boy,  however,  got  it  into  his  head  to 
count  every  bean. 

The  jar  held  hundreds,  but  that  did 
not  faze  our  hero.  He  just  picked  up 
beans  and  invented  totals  as  he  went 
along.  The  feeling  of  counting  was 
enough. 

And  that  gave  Johnson  an  idea. 

She  helped  him  count  for  a  while, 
then  asked  him,  "What  comes  after 
ninety-nine?" 

The  answer  was  not  long  in  coming: 
"One  hundred!" 

"What's  after  one  hundred  and  nine- 
teen?" 

"A  hundred  and  twenty!" 

This  went  on  until  Johnson  asked, 
"What's  after  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine?" 

This  was  a  stumper,  but  after  a  con- 
siderable silence,  and  after  Johnson 
wrote  down  the  numerals  "19"  and 
"20,"  a  little  girl  who  had  been  looking 
on  piped  up,  "Two  hundred!" 

"They  got  really  excited  after  that," 
says  Johnson,  her  face  lit  by  the 


MOST  NECESSARY  GIFT 

Accompanying  a  check  from  a  young  alumna  was  the  following: 

Dear  Boston  College, 

When  I  was  a  freshman  and  sophomore  at  Boston  College,  I  used  to  work  in  the 
catering  department.  It  was  a  lovely  experience  (particularly  serving  the  older 
alumni),  but  unfortunately  I  used  to  steal  food  from  the  supply  rooms,  or  take 
leftovers  from  the  events. 

I  do  not  have  much  money,  but  I  am  very  sorry  to  have  stolen  this  food.  Enclosed  is 
the  contribution  I  can  make  to  Boston  College  at  the  moment  (I  was  afull  scholarship 
student  myself) ...  and  I  hope  to  send  more  later. 

I  hope  you  will  accept  my  most  sincere  apology  for  taking  food  that  did  not  belong 
to  me. 

The  letter  was  forwarded  by  the  gift  processing  department  to  a  Jesuit  member  of  the 
Development  staff  with  the  request:  "Father— please  forgive  her  in  a  letter. "  He  did, 
of  course. 


GIFT  THAT  ALMOST  DIDN'T  MAKE  IT 

The  "final  gift"  to  the  campaign  came  from  a  young  Boston  financial  analyst,  Mary 
Honan  '87,  and  took  the  form  of  a  four-year  commitment  of  $1,000,  the  first 
installment  of  which  arrived  as  the  doors  of  More  Hall  were  closing  on  1 991  and  the 
campaign.  "I'm  very  proud  to  be  an  alumna  of  Boston  College,"  said  Honan  on  being 
informed  of  her  unsought  celebrity,  "and  I  think  it's  very  exciting  that  BC  is  a  national 
school  now.  I  want  to  see  that  continue."  Honan  added  that  her  gift  was  made  with 
the  particular  intention  of  assuring  student  diversity  in  the  student  body. 


memory.  "I  finally  asked  them,  'What 
comes  after  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine?'  It  got  very  quiet.  But  then  a  girl 
said,  'Tew  hundred!' 

"I  said,  'That's  right,  ten  hundred! 
That's  how  we  write  it,  and  sometimes 
how  we  say  it.  But  we  have  another 
word  for  that  number.'  And  the  girl 
said,  'A  thousand?' 

"They  just  got  so  psyched,  they 
started  running  around,  repeating,  'We 
can  count  to  a  thousand!  We  can  count 
to  a  thousand!' 

"I  came  home  from  that  class,  and  I 
had  a  goal:  this  is  what  I  wanted  to  do 
with  my  life." 


But  the  true  inspiration 
to  become  a  kindergarten 
teacher  came  not  from 
any  formal  recognition  of 
her  talents  or  classroom 
revelation.  It  came, 
rather,  out  of  ajar  of 
red  and  white  beans. 
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BOSTON 
COLLEGE 


A  Jesuit  University 


JESUIT  INSTITUTE 


SELECTED  HIGHLIGHTS 


*»■  The  Jesuit  Institute  was  established 
with  a  $1.5  million  gift  from  the  BC 
Jesuit  Community,  a  sum  subsequently 
matched  by  parents,  friends  and 
alumni. 

f*-  Ten  endowed  professorial  chairs 
were  established.  Prior  to  the 
campaign,  the  University  had  four 
endowed  faculty  positions  and  one 
endowed  professorial  chair. 

«*  The  Parents  Council  was  revitalized 
under  the  leadership  of  John  and 
Cecilia  Farrell. 

^- The  Connors  Learning  Center,  which 
provides  tutoring  and  academic 
support,  was  founded. 

's»-  Fifty-five  scholarship  funds  were 
established. 

»*  The  Planned  Giving  Program,  which 
began  the  campaign  with  140  expected 
bequests,  concluded  with  350. 

;*■  A  New  York  City  development  office 
was  founded,  and  the  Wall  Street 
Council  Annual  Tribute  Dinner  raised 
$1.5  million  for  the  Presidential 
Scholars  Program. 


SELECTED  MAJOR 
ENDOWMENTS 


•s*'  John  J.  Burns  Endowment 
(Library  and  Visiting  Scholar) 

s*  Thomas  J.  Casey  Family  Fund 
(Scholarship) 

*  Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  F.  Connell  Fund 
for  Student  Financial  Aid 

J*  John  M.  Corcoran  Fund 

•■*  John  F.  and  Cecilia  A.  Farrell,  Jr. 

Endowment  Fund 

(Music  Performance  and  Library) 


The  quest 


The  carpeted,  wood-paneled 
confines  of  the  Alumni 
House  library  became  a  re- 
search laboratory  one 
evening  in  March  for  some  80  stu- 
dents, most  long  past  their  college  years, 
and  three  faculty  members  guiding 
the  shared  quest  for  discovery. 

The  first  of  four  sessions  in  a  semi- 
nar series  on 
faith  and  litera- 
ture, it  was  co- 
sponsored  by 
BC'sJesuit  Insti- 
tute and  Alumni 
Association  and 
led  by  three  se- 
nior members  of 
the  English  fac- 
ulty: professors 
Judith  Wilt, John 
MahoneyandE. 
Dennis  Taylor. 
In  contrast  to 
the  come-as-you- 
are  nature  of 
most  free  cam- 
pus lectures,  this 
series  had  a  more  formal  structure: 
pre-registration,  sheafs  of  photocop- 
ied course  readings  and  a  sense  of 
continuity,  communion  and  commit- 
ment. The  people  who  filtered  into  the 
library  grasping  cups  of  coffee,  mostly 
alumni  with  a  sprinkling  of  faculty  and 
students,  were  anxious  to  get  started 
on  the  subject. 

The  format  for  the  evening  called 
for  Mahoney,  Wilt  and  Taylor  to  set  a 
context,  give  readings  and  then  call  for 
discussion.  Each  of  the  three  would 
speak  at  subsequent  meetings  on  their 
area  of  expertise-poetry,  novels  and 
quest  literature,  respectively.  This 
evening,  Mahoney  put  the  central  ques- 
tion: "On  one  hand,  there  is  the  secu- 
lar; on  the  other,  the  sacred — is  there 
a  connecting  link?  There  is  poetry  and 
prayer;  are  they  two  distinct  entities,  or 


is  there  some  way  they  connect?" 

His  unexpected  call,  a  moment  later, 
for  reflections  or  comments  brought 
hands  up  all  over  the  room.  People 
spoke — some  with  the  assurance  of  folk 
offering  cherished  views,  others  halt- 
ingly, finding  their  thoughts  as  they 
expressed  them — of  literature  as  a 
proxy  for  religious  experience,  of  po- 


Professor  Judith  Wilt — the  language  of  faith 


etry  as  a  "grasping  after  faith,"  of  the 
inevitability  of  the  spiritual  quest. 

This  was  BC'sJesuit  Institute  atwork, 
pursuing  the  mission  enunciated  at  its 
founding  in  December  1987:  "to 
deepen  the  mutually  fruitful  dialogue 
between  Christian  faith  and  other  ele- 
ments of  human  culture  that  is  the 
distinctive  contribution  of  Catholic 
higher  education."  Since  then  the  in- 
stitute, founded  with  a  $1.5  million  gift 
from  BC's  Jesuit  Community,  has 
funded  visiting  scholars,  conferences, 
fellowships,  lectures,  seminars  and 
retreats  to  support  its  goal.  On  this 
evening,  Mahoney,  Wilt  and  Taylor — 
each  of  whom  has  independently 
launched  a  departmental  course  re- 
lated to  faith  and  literature — used  read- 
ings and  interpretations  to  guide  the 
seminar  to  unexpected  places.  They 


suggested  that  God  may  be  most 
present  in  literature  that  poses  doubt 
or  yearning  about  religious  faith;  for 
example,  said  Mahoney,  in  poetry  that 
"expresses  the  real  situation  of  men 
and  women  who  are  believers,  but  who 
can't  quite  fill  up  the  void."  To  illus- 
trate, he  read  a  poem  by  contempo- 
rary writer  Stevie  Smith  andjuxtaposed 
it  with  Psalm  42,  which  begins:  "My 
soul  thirsteth  for  God,  for  the  living 
God:  when  shall  I  come  and  appear 
before  God?" 

Quoting  from  novelist  Flannery 
O'Connor,  Wilt  observed  that  emo- 
tional and  physical  violence  is  one  way 
writers  have  used  to  put  fictional  char- 
acters in  touch  with  God. 

[l]n  my  own  stories,  I  have  found  that 
violence  is  strangely  capable  of  returning 
my  characters  to  reality  and  preparing  them 
to  accept  their  moment  of  grace.  Their 
heads  are  so  hard  that  almost  nothing  else 
will  do  the  work.  This  idea,  that  reality  is 
something  to  which  we  must  be  returned  at 
considerable  cost,  is  one  which  is  seldom 
understood  by  the  casual  reader,  but  it  is 
one  which  is  implicit  in  the  Christian  view 
of  the  world. 

Taylor  used  An  Interrupted  Life,  the 
diary  of  Etty  Hillesum,  a  young  Jewish 
woman  imprisoned  at  Auschwitz  (she 
died  there  at  age  29),  as  the  starting 
point  for  his  discussion.  Hillesum  was 
a  worldly  woman  attuned  to  the  plea- 
sures of  life.  Her  spiritual  awakening 
during  her  ordeal  is  reflected  in  her 
diary,  Taylor  said,  evidence  of  how 
literature  "can  arouse  the  appetite  for 
ultimate  meaning."  In  his  English  De- 
partment course,  "The  Literature  of 
Spiritual  Quest,"  Taylor  has  students 
keep  journals  of  their  thoughts  and 
feelings  as  they  read  Hillesum, 
Dostoevsky,  O'Connor,  Eliot  and  the 
Bible. 

Each  of  these  concepts  in  turn  reso- 
nated with  the  class.  One  woman  said 
she  always  looked  past  "faith-affirming 
poetry,"  because  "I  was  drawn  to  the 
kind  of  poetry  that  expressed  doubt." 
Taking  the  thought  further,  Alfred 
Wheeler  '57,  a  computer  trainer,  com- 


mented, "The  thing  that  always  im- 
pressed me  about  religion  has  been 
that  it  always  required  a  kind  of  ten- 
sion that  includes  doubt,  uncertainty, 
the  kind  of  human  tension  we  look  for 
in  literature." 

And  the  crucial  point,  said  Wilt,  is 
that  the  doubts  in  literature  run  both 
ways:  Not  only  doubt  that  God  exists, 
but  doubt  that  He  doesn't.  Referring 
to  lines  from  Emily  Dickinson,  which 
read,  "Narcotics  cannot  still  the  Tooth 
That  nibbles  at  the  soul,"  a  class  mem- 
ber said  the  quest  for  faith  is  like  that. 
"It's  not  something  that  you  say,  'Aha! 
I ' m  going  to  go  there ! '"  she  said.  "The 
quest  is  just  upon  you." 

Mahoney  closed  the  session  after  90 
minutes,  with  several  people  still  try- 
ing to  offer  up  their  points.  And  the 
group  broke  into  small  groups  of 
people  still  talking. 


Mahoney  put  the  central 
question:  "On  one  hand, 
there  is  the  secular;  on 
the  other,  the  sacred — is 
there  a  connecting  link? 
There  is  poetry  and 
prayer;  are  they  two 
distinct  entities,  or  is 
there  some  way  they 
connect?" 


WHERE  WE  GO  FROM  HERE 

There's  no  question  but  that  we're  going  up.  The  campaign  was  great— a  real 
watershed  moment  for  BC— but  plans  to  build  on  the  momentum  were  in  place  long 
before  the  last  campaign  check  was  written.  If  you  believe  in  the  place  and  what  it  does, 
then  you  continue  to  work.  The  job  now  is  to  support  superior  programs  and  students 
and  develop  new  initiatives  that  are  right  for  what  we  are— a  major,  national  university. 
This  is  going  to  require  levels  of  generous  giving  equal  to  those  we  saw  during  the 
campaign.  We're  talking  about  $250  million  in  private  support  during  the  1 990s.  We 
know  we're  capable  of  it.  That's  a  lesson  the  campaign  taught  us. 

Mary  Lou  DeLong  NC71 ,  Executive  Director  of  Development 


POST-CAMPAIGN  FUND-RAISING  PRIORITIES 


*  FINANCIAL  AID 

^BC  MUSEUM  OF  ART 

»  RENOVATION  AND  EXPANSION  OF 
FULTON  HALL,  HOME  OF  THE  CARROLL 
SCHOOL  OF  MANAGEMENT 


*  ATHLETIC  SCHOLARSHIPS 

*  CONSTRUCTION  OF  A  STUDENT  CENTER 

^UNDESIGNATED    FUNDS    FOR    USE 
ACROSS  THE  UNIVERSITY 
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PETER  F.  DRUCKER  PROFESSORSHIP 


"You  want  somebody 
who 's  practiced  as  a 
counterpoint  to  the  em- 
phasis on  the  theoretical. 
Frank 's  had  to  vote  for 
20  years  "  with  people 's 
jobs  and  buying  power 
in  the  balance. 


Standing  room  only — Morris  with  students 


The  wise  man 


W 


hen  you  read  the  as- 
signed text  for  the 
course  "Monetary  Policy 
and  the  Business  Cycle, " 
this  is  what  you  learn  about  politics 
and  the  Federal  Reserve:  "The  Federal 
Reserve  appears  to  be  remarkably  free 
of  the  political  pressures  that  other 
government  agencies  are  subject  to. 
Not  only  are  the  members  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  appointed  for  fourteen- 
year  terms  (and  so  cannot  be  ousted 
from  their  offices) ,  but  the  term  is 
technically  not  renewable,  eliminat- 
ing some  of  the  incentive  for  the  gover- 
nors to  curry  favor  with  the  President 
and  Congress." 

Those  are  the  facts,  and  facts  are 
important.  When  Frank  E.  Morris  lec- 
tures on  the  same  topic,  however,  he 
talks  not  only  about  the  facts  but  about 


what  he  did  and  saw  and  heard  at  the 
center  of  the  American  banking  sys- 
tem, as  president  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  Boston  from  1968  to 
1988.  Morris,  now  completinghis  third 
and  final  year  as  holder  of  the  Peter  F. 
Drucker  Chair  in  Finance,  a  campaign 
gift  from  University  trustee  John  A. 
McNeice  '54,  and  his  wife,  Margarete 
'87,  talks  about  real  people — himself 
not  least — and  the  real  decisions  they 
had  to  make  under  real  pressure  in 
formulating  national  monetary  policy 
in  good  years  and  bad. 

"In  a  school  faculty,  there's  usually 
not  a  lot  of  policymaking  experience," 
said  Carroll  School  of  Management 
DeanJackNeuhauser.  'You  want  some- 
body who's  practiced  as  a  counter- 
point to  the  emphasis  on  the  theoreti- 
cal. Frank's  had  to  vote  for  20  years" 
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with  people'sjobs  and  buying  power  in 
the  balance,  Neuhauser  said,  referring 
to  the  yin-yang  of  Fed  policy:  high 
employment  versus  low  inflation. 

Morris  is  a  courtly  man,  soft-spo- 
ken, with  a  white  mane  and  a  dignified 
bearing.  Even  after  decades  spent  in 
the  seat  of  economic  power,  he  re- 
mains approachable  and  utterly 
unpretentious. 

A  measure  of  this  is  the  degree  to 
which  he  admires  William  McChesney 
Martin  Jr.,  Fed  chairman  under  every 
president  from  Truman  to  Johnson, 
and  a  man  who  may  well  have  been 
Morris'  role  model.  "I  never  met  any- 
body quite  like  him,"  said  Morris.  "He 
never  displayed  any  temper  and  he 
treated  even  junior  people  with  great 
deference." 

Morris,  observes  Neuhauser,  "is  just 
kind  of  a  wise  person." 

But  he '  s  also  pragmatic,  said  Associ- 
ate Professor  of  Economics  Robert  G. 
Murphy,  who  worked  with  him  at  the 
Boston  Federal  Reserve.  As  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Open  Market  Commit- 
tee (FOMC),  the  Fed's  basic  decision- 
making body,  said  Murphy,  Morris  was 
open-minded  about  policy  options,  not 
an  ideologue. 

He  recalled  that  his  former  boss  was 
deeply  involved  with  the  redesign  of 
national  monetary  policy  during  the 
late  '70s  and  early  '80s.  As  record- 
breaking  inflation  raged,  the  Fed  in 
1979  decided  to  focus  on  regulating 
the  money  supply  rather  than  interest 
rates,  a  move  that  required  Morris  to 
break  with  his  own  beliefs  on  mon- 
etary issues.  Morris,  said  Murphy,  "has 
a  keen  understanding  of  the  political 
dimensions  [of  policymaking] ,  and 
he's  able  to  convey  that  quite  clearly" 
to  students. 

Morris  does  this  in  a  number  of 
ways.  As  Drucker  chairholder,  he  runs 
a  seminar  series  each  fall,  bringing  in 
top  executives  in  investment,  educa- 
tion, health  care,  energy,  high  tech- 
nology, consumer  products,  and  poli- 
tics. He  also  teaches  a  regular  class  on 
monetary  policy  in  the  fall  and  offers  a 


special  lecture,  open  to  the  public, 
each  semester. 

And  while  Morris  last  taught  in  1 95 1 
as  a  fellow  in  Michigan's  graduate  eco- 
nomics program,  his  students  testify  to 
his  ability  to  connect  with  them.  He 
runs  his  monetary  policy  classes  like  a 
"mini-FOMC,"  notes  fellow  Finance 
Professor  Robert  A.  Taggart,  with  stu- 
dents expected  to  contribute  intelli- 
gent debate  and  reasoned  votes. 

"It's  incredible  that  we  could  get 
somebody  like  him,"  says  Keith  Watson 
'93.  "His  practical  experience  is  some- 
thing you  just  can't  get"  elsewhere. 

Morris  offered  a  sample  of  his  un- 
common perspective  in  a  recent  spring 
semester  lecture  on  the  Fed  and  presi- 
dential politics.  The  popular  belief  that 
the  Fed  is  routinely  pressured  into 
setting  policy  or  modifying  forecasts  to 
aid  incumbents  in  election  years  is  off 
the  mark,  he  declared.  While  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  chairmanship  is  a 
political  appointment,  the  appointee 
cannot  be  strictly  political,  lest  he  or 
she  lack  clout  with  the  financial  mar- 
kets. "If  the  president  starts  meddling 
with  the  Fed's  autonomy,  he  risks  a 
backlash  . . .  that  would  send  the  dollar 
down  in  the  foreign  exchange  mar- 
kets," Morris  said.  "[The  Fed]  is  a  little 
understood  institution." 

MIT  professor  and  Nobel  prize-win- 
ning economist  Robert  Solow,  who 
served  as  board  chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  of  Boston  during 
part  of  Morris'  term,  said  his  former 
colleague  is  a  "master  of  monetary 
policy"  who  stands  on  his  ability,  not 
his  position.  The  Fed  is  a  "fertile  ground 
for  pompousness,"  adds  Solow,  "but 
that  was  not  Frank.  He  knows  he  has  to 
convince  you.  He  was  that  way  with  the 
board  and  that  way  with  his  staff." 
Morris  enjoyed  hard  discussion  at  his 
board  meetings  and  often  as  not  would 
run  a  slide  presentation  himself,  Solow 
said.  "He's  a  rare  combination  of 
thinker  and  doer.  Studying  economics 
with  Frank  would  be  like  studying  law 
with  Justice  Brandeis." 
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THE    CAMPAIGN 


AND  FOUNDATION  GIFTS 


Dayton  Hudson  Foundation  on  behalf 
of  Mervyn's  (PULSE  Program) 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 
(Geology  &  Geophysics  Department) 

Gillette  Company  (Unrestricted) 

L.G.  Balfour  Foundation 
(Minority  Scholarships) 

Raytheon  Company 
(Merkert  Chemistry  Center) 


CAMPAIGN:  ENDOWMENT  SUPPORT 

$3.3  MILLION 

$51.1  MILLION 

$10.4  MILLION 


^B  OTHER 

Zl  SCHOLARSHIP 
C3  CHAIRS 
□  LIBRARIES 
TOTAL:  $78,939,749 


CAMPAIGN:  AREAS  OF  SUPPORT 


$50.4  MILLION 
\ 


$6.9  MILLION 


I  ENDOWMENT 

I I  EXPENDABLE  FUNDS 

^H  PLANT  EQUIPMENT 
TOTAL:  $136,323,786 
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A  Jesuit  University 


RISING  TIDE 


ABRAHAM  COLLECTION 


The  trove 


The  five-year  campaign  saw  these 
increases  in  fund-raising  areas: 

ff  Corporate  and  foundation  support:  from 
$1.8  million  in  the  campaign's  first  year  to 
an  average  of  nearly  $5  million  per  year 

;•»■  Annual  receipts  by  the  Boston  College 
Fund:  up  45  percent 

;*■  Number  of  annual  donors  to  the  Boston 
College  Fund:  up  28  percent 

**  Membership  in  Fides  Society 
(donors  of  $1,000  -  $4,999):  up  16  percent 

>*■  Donors  to  Parents  Fund:  up  87  percent 

*  Membership  in  President's  Circle 
(donors  of  $5,000+):  up  47  percent 

■"•-  Alumni  membership  in  President's 
Circle  (donors  of  $5,000+):  up  57  percent 

;■»  Number  of  parents  making  annual  gifts 
of  $5,000  to  $9,999:  up  85  percent 


BOSTON  COLLEGE 
CAPITAL  CAMPAIGNS 


1921:    BUILDING  CAMPAIGN 
Goal:  $2  million 
Pledged:  $1.7  million 

1959-1969:    CENTENNIAL  CAMPAIGN 
Goal:  not  announced 
Pledged:  $11.5  milion 

1976-1981:    NEW  HEIGHTS  CAMPAIGN 
Goal:  $21  million 
Pledged:  $25  million 

1987-1991:    THE  CAMPAIGN  FOR 
BOSTON  COLLEGE 
Goal:  $125  million 
Pledged:  $136.3  million 


Jeremiah  McGrann  is  in  the 
O'Neill  Library,  where  he  comes 
regularly  to  look  for  buried  trea- 
sure. The  specialist  in  Russian 
and  Eastern  European  music,  who 
teaches  part-time  in  the  Music  Depart- 
ment, has  no  pick  or  shovel.  His  tools 
are  his  educated  eyes  as  he  scans  and 
sifts  among  some  22,000  books,  ency- 
clopedias, periodicals,  journals,  record 
albums,  scores  and  unclassifiable 
items — ephemera,  to  the  trade — most 
devoted  to  Russian  and  Slavic  music  of 
the  19th  century.  The  collection  not 
many  years  ago  formed  a  major  part  of 
the  personal  library  of  Gerald  Abraham, 
a  distinguished  British  musicologist, 
crusader  for  classical  music,  author  of 
the  Oxford  History  of  Music  and  appar- 
ently an  individual  who  saved  every  scrap 
of  paper  that  related  to  his  life's  pas- 
sion. "He  was  a  bit  of  a  hound," 
notes  McGrann,  perusing  a 
sheaf  of  brittle  newspaper  clip- 
pings circa  1920  that  are  mixed 
in  with  pages  torn  from  other 
publications,  typewritten  trea- 
tises on  topics  such  as  "Church 
Music  in  Russia"  and  correspon- 
dence between  composers  and 
music  publishers. 

Offered  up  by  Abraham's  es- 
tate in  1989,  a  year  after  his 
death,  the  collection  was  pur- 
chased by  Boston  College  in 
large  part  with  money  from  a 
fund  founded  by  PhilipJ.  McNiff 
'33,andhiswife,Y.T.Feng,aBC 
trustee. 

Following  his  eye  and  in- 
stincts from  shelf  to  shelf, 
McGrann  notes  that  while  the 
collection  contains  any  number 
of  curiosities,  its  value  to  histori- 
ans lies  in  its  breadth  and  depth, 
what  he  calls  its  "firmness"  in 
the  Romantic  period  and  in 
Russian  periodicals.  From  a 
scholar's  point  of  view,  says 


McGrann,  the  most  significant  titles 
are  written  in  Russian,  French,  Ital- 
ian and  German — particularly  pre- 
Revolutionary  works  from  Russia  that 
can  be  used  to  study  how  classical 
music  changed  under  the  Soviet  re- 
gime. The  non-Russian  reader  can 
gain  a  fair  sense  of  the  last  mentioned 
by  perusing  a  collection  of  music  re- 
views authored  by  Victor  Belaiev,  a 
Christian  Science  Monitor  correspon- 
dent in  Moscow  in  the  1920s.  From 
him  we  learn  of  the  latest  Russian 
opera,  Noss,  by  the  young  composer 
Dmitry  Shostakovich,  and  hear  of 
Vladimir  Shavitch,  leader  of  the  Syra- 
cuse (New  York)  Orchestra,  whose 
"propitious"  debut  showed  that  mu- 
sic is  "breaking  down  the  barriers 
between  nations."  Another  article, 
titled  "Opera  and  Social  Theory,"  ex- 


Unearthed— a  Rimsky-Korsakov  opera,  circa  1891 


plains  the  contemporary  view  of  opera 
(at  least  in  Moscow)  as  a  vehicle  for 
social  statement. 

As  important  as  the  collection  may 
be  to  scholars  like  McGrann,  however, 
it  holds  charms  and  lessons  for  the 
casual  peruser  as  well. 

Open  a  dusty  blue  plastic  folder, 
and  you  are  gazing  at  graying  pages 
from  the  November  1,  1910  Monthly 
Musical  Record,  a  London  periodical.  A 
six-paragraph  story  reports  that  the 
great  Italian  composer  Giacomo 
Puccini  has  just  finished  his  newest 
work,  La  Fanciulla  Del  West,  which  will 
debut  in  New  York  on  December  6.  "It 
is  easy  to  imagine  the  excitement  the 
event  of  the  season  will  create,"  the 
piece  gushes.  Whether  in  a  fit  of  pique 
or  to  draw  approving  attention,  an 
unknown  hand  has  used  an  orange 
crayon  to  cross  out  the  first  section  of 
the  story. 

Turning  to  the  December  1  issue  of 
the  same  year,  one  learns  that  French 
composers  are  in  a  high  dudgeon,  "bit- 
terly complaining  that  modern  Italian 
operas  are  too  frequently  played  in 
France. "Awork  by  one  of  those  French 
composers,  Maurice  Ravel,  is  approv- 
ingly reviewed  in  a  subsequent  issue. 
"Mr.  Ravel,"  writes  a  critic  of  Ravel's 
Daphnis  et  Chloe  orchestral  suite,  per- 
formed at  the  Concerts-Colonne  in 
Paris,  "has  displayed  surprising  inge- 
nuity in  his  orchestral  effects,  with  ex- 
cellent results."  (Fittingly,  the  Abraham 
Collection  also  includes  a  first  edition 
of  the  score  to  Daphnis  et  Chloe.) 

And  for  every  article  about  Puccini 
or  Ravel,  there  are  half-a-dozen  about 
individuals  whose  names  and  works 
have  not  survived  the  years:  Herr  Emil 
Sauer,  for  example,  a  pianist  of  "unri- 
valled technique"  and  "temperament," 
and  "one  of  the  few  pianists  who  can 
draw  a  large  audience."  Herr  Sauer  is 
lauded  for  his  concert  at  Queen's  Hall 
on  March  12,1912,  where,  it  is  said,  he 
"attacked"  Brahms  and  Schumann 
"without  fear  and  without  fault." 

There  are  visual  jewels  in  the  collec- 
tion as  well:  turn  of  the  century  edi- 
tions of  operatic  scores  by  Rimsky- 
Korsakov.  The  light  blue  heavy  stock 


covers  feature  intricate  black-and-white 
border  designs  and  titles  printed  with 
curlicues,  scrollwork  and  12-pointed 
stars.  The  title  pages  are  printed  in  the 
exotic  lettering  of  the  Cyrillic  alphabet 
in  red,  purple,  green,  brown  and  gold 
colors  that  look  as  though  they  were 
lifted  from  stained  glass  windows. 

The  late  Gerald  Abraham  is  every- 
where in  the  collection,  and  not  simply 
because  his  intelligence  and  taste 
shaped  it.  There  are  the  yellowed  en- 
velopes full  of  concert  programs  whose 
echoes  died  away  80  years  ago,  and 
notes  and  letters  tucked  away  in  seem- 
ingly every  book  like  prizes  in  Cracker- 
jack  boxes.  He  left  his  mark  in  books  as 
well — a  signature,  a  hand-written  note, 
an  underscored  line  of  type.  These, 
too,  are  important,  notes  McGrann, 
"reflections  of  a  great  scholar's  per- 
ceptions of  his  subject."  ■ 

John  Ombelets  is  this  magazine's  senior 
writer. 


There  are  yellowed 
envelopes  full  of  concert 
programs  whose  echoes 
died  away  80  years  ago, 
and  notes  and  letters 
tucked  away  in 
seemingly  every  book 
like  prizes  in 
Crackerjack  boxes. 


SUMMING  UP 

Boston  College  has  crossed  a  threshold  in  its  institutional  life.  There  was  no  definable 
year  or  month  when  the  threshold  appeared.  But  as  we  assessed  the  current  strength 
of  our  academic  programs  and  faculties,  the  diversity  and  talent  and  immense  promise 
of  our  students,  the  clarity  we  have  achieved  in  defining  our  own  academic  niche  and 
our  religious  identity  within  thefamily  of  American  higher  education  institutions,  it  was 
clear  that  Boston  College's  responsibilities  are  greater  than  they  have  ever  been. 

Boston  College  President  J.  Donald  Monan,  SJ,  April  1988 

For  decades,  the  widely  recognized  and  admired  devotion  of  our  graduates  has  placed 
Boston  College  among  the  10  most  prestigious  colleges  and  universities  in  the  nation 
in  terms  of  the  outstanding  loyalty  of  her  sons  and  daughters.  In  more  recent  years,  the 
same  quality  of  feeling  has  been  witnessed  among  the  families  of  our  students.  The 
Campaign  for  Boston  College  provided  a  unique  opportunity  to  translate  that  loyalty  and 
feeling  into  financial  support,  and  the  historic  results  are  concrete  proof  that  Boston 
College  has  earned  her  way  into  the  top  ranks  of  institutional  fund-raising.  The  task 
ahead  is  to  build  on  that  success. 

Vice  President  for  University  Relations  and  capital  campaign  director 

Paul  H.  LeComte,  January  1992 
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r.  Michael  Adams 
is  29  years  old.  He 
graduated    from 
Boston     College 
with  a  degree  in 
communications  in  May  of  1985.  In 
the  fall  he  went  to  work  for  a  company 
in  California  but  was  laid  off  just  be- 
fore Christmas.  For  the  next  several 
months  he  was  employed  by  a  small 
firm  in  Massachusetts,  where  his  ef- 
forts earned  him  an  award  as  the 
company's  top  performer.  In  early  1986 
he  accepted  an  enticing  offer  from  a 
Maryland  concern.  His  experience  with 
that  company  proved  uneven,  how- 
ever, and  after  twice  being  laid  off  and 
rehired,  he  removed  himself  to  Den- 
ver, where  his  work  with  a  local  firm 
earned  him  fame  and  a  notable  for- 
tune. So  well  did  he  do  in  that  snowy 
city  that  the  Maryland  firm  begged  the 
return  of  his  services,  and  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1991  Mr.  Adams  returned  to 
Maryland  to  rejuvenate  the  flagging 
fortunes  of  the  company  that  had  once 
tossed  him  so  cavalierly  aside. 

Sounding  dangerously  like  a 
hagiographic  Business  Week  profile,  the 
above  is  actually  a  precis  of  the  un- 
usual career  of  the  unusual  Mr.  Adams, 
who  is  arguably  the  finest  long-dis- 
tance shooter  in  the  history  of  the 
National  Basketball  Association,  which 
means  in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  is 
also  a  Horatio  Alger  tale  of  a  poor  boy 
who  makes  good;  ajoseph  Conrad  tale 
of  courage  in  the  face  of  stacked  odds; 
and  the  wry  Dickensian  tale  of  a  man 
who  stands  a  mere  70  inches  tall  in  a 
profession  where  body  length  is  the 
first  measure  of  a  man. 


J 
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Of  course  Michael 
Adams  was  the 
eighth  of  nine  chil- 
dren growing  up  in 
what  are  euphemis- 
tically called  Hartford's  "projects."  Of 
course  he  was  a  tiny  teenager  who 
became  Connecticut's  leading  high 
school  scorer.  Naturally  his  less-than- 
imposing  size  caused  basketball  recruit- 
ers from  major  league  colleges  to  scoff 
at  his  chances,  and  of  course  he  was 
miraculously  discovered  by  BC  late  in 
the  summer  of  1981 ,  when  BC  had  one 
last  scholarship  to  offer  because  Patrick 
Ewing  had  decided  to  attend 
Georgetown. 

The  coach  Adams  encountered  (Dr. 
Tom  Davis,  played  in  the  made-for-TV 
"Michael  Adams  Story"  by  Phil 
Donahue  in  an  irascible  mood)  viewed 
the  game  of  basketball  as  a  Marine  drill 
sergeant  views  recruits.  Horrified  by 
the  exuberance  of  the  wispy  freshman, 
Davis,  a  coach  who  never  met  an 
undiagrammed  play  he  liked,  ce- 
mented the  boy  to  the  end  of  the 
bench,  next  to  the  mascot.  Knowledge- 
able observers  bet  that  the  mascot 
would  play  for  Dr.  Tom  before  the 
freshman  would.  So  sure  was  Dr.  Tom 
that  Adams  wouldn't  see  any  action, 
that  he  sent  the  young  man  home  for 
Christmas  even  though  the  team  was 
scheduled  to  play  during  the  holiday 
season. 

Two  months  later,  BC  is  playing 
UConn  and  losing  by  a  mile  late  in  the 
second  half.  Seized  by  a  rare  whimsy, 
Dr.  Tom  sends  in  the  freshman.  Two 
minutes  later  the  crowd  is  roaring  and 
UConn  has  called  time-out.  Adams  has 
scored  three  baskets,  assisted  on  two 
others  and  stolen  the  ball  twice.  Dr. 
Tom  is,  for  once,  speechless.  The  fans 
are  beside  themselves.  Adams,  pleased 
that  he  has  injected  a  happy  disorder 
into  the  circumspect  Big  East,  strolls 
calmly  to  the  bench.  His  teammates 
trail  behind.  On  their  faces  are  the 
hesitant,  disbelieving  smiles  that  are 
about  to  become  common  at  Boston 
College. 

UConn  won  the  game,  but  those 
two  wild  minutes  marked  the  arrival  of 
Michael  Adams,  College  Star.  For  the 


rest  of  the  season  and  deep  into  the 
NCAA  playoffs,  Adams  wove  at  terrific 
speed  through  both  defenses  and  op- 
posing coaches'  nightmares.  BC'snext 
coach,  Gary  Williams,  gave  Adams  even 
more  freedom,  and  The  Boy  Who  Was 
Not  Recruited  made  the  All  Big  East 
second  team  three  years  in  a  row.  As  a 
senior  he  led  the  Eagles  in  scoring, 
assists  and  steals,  and  his  performances 
in  the  NCAA  playoffs  earned  him  the 
greatest  of  basketball  honors,  a  nick- 
name: TV  announcer  Billy  Packer,  agog 
at  Adams'  zigzag  rocketry,  dubbed  him 
"The  Waterbug" — a  name  which,  much 
to  Adams'  relief,  didn't  stick. 

Adams  shone  in  the  classroom,  too. 
The  quiet  boy  from  one  of  America's 
bleaker  urban  areas  developed  a  repu- 
tation as  that  rare  player  who  brought 
textbooks  on  road  trips.  He  earned  the 
first  college  degree  in  the  Adams  fam- 
ily and  graduated  on  time.  What  he 
next  did,  with  characteristic  confi- 
dence, was  plan  on  a  professional  bas- 
ketball career. 

By  May  he  had  hired  an  agent  and 
signed  to  play  in  the  United  States 
Basketball  League,  a  professional  con- 
cern which  scheduled  its  games  for  the 
summer  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
powerful  NBA.  In  June  the  NBA's  Sac- 
ramento Kings  drafted  him  in  the  third 
round,  and  to  many  observers  the 
Michael  Adams  story  reached  apotheo- 
sis. The  received  wisdom  was  that  in  a 
league  where  the  average  height  is 
6'7",  the  5'9"  Adams  would  quickly  get 
lost.  But  he  could  always  take  pride  in 
the  fact  that  he'd  been  drafted,  and 
what  a  college  career  he'd  had!  Re- 
member the  time? 

Adams,  however,  made  the  Kings' 
roster.  He  was  without  question  the 
quickest  player  the  Kings'  coaches  had 
ever  seen,  and  in  basketball,  a  game 
that  savors  quickness  over  other  vir- 
tues, Adams  was  rather  an  attractive 
puzzle.  He  had  an  ugly  jump  shot,  he 
was  tiny,  and  he  weighed  about  half 
what  the  league's  bruisers  weighed — 
but  he  was  so  fast,  and  speed  is,  at  the 
very  least,  fascinating  to  behold. 

By  December,  however,  the  Kings 
were  no  longer  fascinated,  and  Adams 
was  cut  on  December  17,  just  before 


the  Kings  were  obliged  to  pay  him  a 
full  year's  salary.  The  league's  waiver 
system  dictated  that  each  of  the  other 
23  teams  in  the  NBA  were  notified  that 
Adams  was  available.  None  found  him 
employable.  He  went  home  to  Con- 
necticut for  Christmas.  In  late  Decem- 
ber, he  drove  to  Worcester,  Massachu- 
setts, donned  a  red,  white,  and  blue 
uniform,  and  officially  entered  pro 
basketball  oblivion  as  a  member  of  the 
Bay  State  Bombardiers  of  the  Conti- 
nental Basketball  Association. 


Basketball's  modern 
professional  leagues 
are  a  new  twist  on  an 
old  idea.  Soon  after 
the  game  was  invented 
in  1891  (in  Springfield,  Massachusetts, 
by  Dr.  James  Naismith,  of  Bermie's 
Corners,  Ontario),  it  had  spread  so 
fast  that  virtually  any  town  of  respect- 
able size  in  the  United  States  fielded  a 
team  to  play  other  towns  and  touring 
all-star  squads  like  the  Buffalo  Ger- 
mans, the  Harlem  Globetrotters,  and 
the  New  York  Renaissance  Five.  In  1 898 
six  Eastern  teams  banded  together  to 
form  a  professional  league.  The  Ameri- 
can Basketball  League  was  formed  in 
1925,  the  National  Basketball  League 
in  1937,  and  the  Basketball  Associa- 
tion of  America  in  1946.  In  1949  the 
NBL  and  the  BAA  merged  to  become 
the  National  Basketball  Association. 

For  the  next  18  years  the  NBA  had 
professional  basketball  to  itself.  The 
game  continued  to  boom  in  elemen- 
tary schools,  high  schools  and  colleges, 
but  at  the  professional  level  the  NBA 
appeared  to  have  cornered  the  mar- 
ket, and  no  other  league  could  gain  a 
national  foothold  until  the  American 
Basketball  Association  formed  in  1 967. 
The  ABA  didn't  live  long,  but  while  it 
flourished  it  was  the  breeding  ground 
for  a  bevy  of  unusual  players  and  unor- 
thodox experiments.  Among  its  leg- 
endary stars  were  future  NBA  Hall  of 
Famers  Julius  Erving,  Rick  Barry  and 
George  Gervin;  among  its  rule  changes 
was  the  instigation  of  the  three-point 
shot,  which  would  someday  make 
Michael  Adams  famous. 
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In  1976  the  NBA  and  the  ABA 
merged,  and  the  NBA  once  again  held 
a  virtual  monopoly  on  the  professional 
basketball  dollar.  It  was  an  iffy  dollar; 
more  than  half  the  teams  in  the  22- 
team  league  lost  money  every  year, 
and  the  league's  demise  was  regularly 
predicted.  In  1979,  however,  rookies 
Larry  Bird  and  Magic  Johnson  sparked 
a  cascade  of  publicity  and  profit  for  the 
NBA,  and  the  professional  game  took 
on  a  new  luster.  Predictably,  new 
leagues  were  formed.  Some,  like  a 
short-lived  women's  pro  league  and  a 
league  for  players  6'4"  or  under,  were 
built  around  a  gimmick.  Only  one  man- 
aged to  scratch  out 
an  existence  as  a  de 
facto  minor  league 
for  the  NBA:  the 
Continental  Basket- 
ball Association, 
which  boasted  teams 
in  such  urban 
hotspots  as  Albany, 
Rapid  City  and 
Worcester. 

"Bus  rides,  van 
rides,  bad  food,  no 
food,  cold  locker 
rooms,  cold  showers, 
wild  games,  wild  play- 
ers,"  is  Michael 
Adams'  pithy  sum- 
mary of  his  CBA  ca- 
reer, which  lasted  the 
rest  of  that  1985-86 
season.  It  was  a  good 
season:  he  was 
named  Rookie  of  the 
Year,  and  his  play  so  intrigued  the 
NBA's  Washington  Bullets  that  Adams 
was  offered  a  contract  in  the  spring.  In 
the  fall  he  flew  off  to  training  camp 
with  the  Bullets,  sure  this  time  that  he 
would  stay  in  the  NBA. 

Which  he  did,  after  a  wild  autumn 
in  which  he  was  cut  on  September  25, 
signed  again  on  September  29,  cut 
October  28,  and  signed  again  on  No- 
vember 21.  He  had  a  solid  1987  season 
with  the  Bullets,  averaging  seven  points 
and  seven  assists.  In  November  1987, 
however,  just  before  the  1987-88  sea- 
son opened,  he  was  suddenly  traded  to 
the  Denver  Nuggets,  whose  coach, 


Horrified  by  the  exuberance 


of  the  wispy  freshman, 


Davis,  a  coach  who  had 


never  met  an 


undiagrammed  play  he 


liked,  cemented  the  boy  to 


the  end  of  the  bench,  next 


to  the  mascot. 


Doug  Moe,  was  itching  for  a  lightning- 
fast  guard  to  jump-start  his  offense. 

Under  Moe,  a  devotee  of  the  fast, 
loose  game,  Adams  found  himself  start- 
ing at  point  guard.  What  Moe  did  not 
expect,  however,  was  that  his  new  point 
guard  would  be  a  deadly  long-range 
bomber.  In  four  years,  under  Moe  and 
his  successor,  Paul  Westhead,  Adams 
raised  his  point  per  game  average  to 
26,  sixth  best  in  the  league.  Many  of 
these  came  from  three-point  shots, 
shots  released  beyond  24  feet  from  the 
basket.  By  the  conclusion  of  his  1991 
season  with  the  Nuggets,  Adams  held 
league  records  for  most  three-pointers 
attempted  in  a  sea- 
son (466),  most 
made  (166),  most 
consecutive  games 
with  at  least  one 
three-pointer  (79) 
and  most  three- 
pointers  attempted, 
career  (2,000  and 
counting).  He  also 
held  the  unofficial 
record  for  three- 
pointers  attempted 
under  any  condition 
whatsoever.  In  an- 
other player  such  a 
lack  of  conscience 
would  be  booed; 
Adams,  whose  ca- 
reer 36  percent  ac- 
curacy from  long 
range  is  among  the 
league's  best,  was 
cheered. 
When  the  1990-91  season  ended, 
Michael  Adams  was  pleased.  Although 
the  Nuggets  had  struggled,  he  had 
played  well,  scoring  in  incredible  bursts 
(a  handful  of  40-point  games,  a  career- 
high  54  points  against  the  Bucks).  He 
had  signed  a  lucrative  new  contract,  he 
had  recovered  from  a  series  of  ham- 
string pulls  and  he  and  his  wife  Kristin 
would  celebrate  their  second  anniver- 
sary in  July.  The  summer  looked  prom- 
ising, especially  since  he  had  decided, 
for  once,  to  take  the  summer  off  from 
basketball. 

Above:  college  star  Adams  playing 
Georgetown  in  his  senior  year 
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Hard  driving— Celtic  Kevin  McHale  meets  the  whirlwind  in  an  April  1992  game  at  Boston  Garden 


Then  came  a  phone  call  from  Nug- 
gets' general  manager  Bernie  Bick- 
erstaff.  The  Nuggets  were  rebuilding, 
he  said,  and  so  they  had  decided  to 
concentrate  on  stockpiling  draft  picks. 
To  get  the  picks  they  wanted  they  had 
to  sacrifice  their  best  player. 

"Where  to?"  said  Adams. 

"Back  to  the  Bullets,"  said  Bick- 
erstaff. 


On  a  bright,  brittle 
winter  afternoon  in 
Washington,  D.C., 
Michael  Adams  is 
sprawled  comfort- 
ably on  his  couch 
talking,  uncomfortably,  about  himself. 
"Reporters  all  ask  me  the  same  ques- 
tion eventually,"  he  says,  "although  they 
ask  it  in  a  million  different  ways:  how 
did  such  a  little  guy  make  it  in  the  pros? 
I  think  they  can't  get  over  the  fact  that 
I'm  about  the  size  of  everyone's  little 
brother. 

"I  should  have  a  pat  answer,  but  I 
don't.  I  had  eight  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  my  folks  were  strong  for  me,  so  I 
didn't  get  sucked  into  the  street  life.  I 
had  seven  people  older  than  me  in  the 
family,  which  is  like  having  seven  extra 
mothers  and  fathers,  and  my  mom  and 


"I  wanted  to  prove  myself 


so  bad.  I  worked  so  hard, 


200  shots  a  day  in  the 


summer,  playing  every  day 


all  year,  playing  in  those 


crazy  leagues,  sleeping  in 


those  creaky  old  vans  in  the 


CBA.  Every  year  I  set  out  to 


prove  something  else." 


dad  worked  awful  hard,  you  know — 
my  dad  in  a  factory,  my  mom  picking 
tobacco.  Raising  nine  kids,  you  better 
have  a  big-time  work  ethic. 

"I  started  out  as  a  boxer  as  a  kid  and 
probably  learned  a  little  toughness 
from  that — how  to  get  hit  and  not  get 
hurt  is  a  skill  I  need — but  I  always  just 
wanted  to  play  at  the  top  level  I  could, 
and  people  were  always  telling  me  I 
couldn '  t.  Tell  you  the  truth,  that' s  prob- 
ably what  pushed  me  most  over  the 
years.  I  loved  the  game,  man,  and 
people  were  always  telling  me  I  couldn '  t 
play.  It'd  be  like  some  guy  telling  you 
that  you  couldn't  write  articles  any- 
more. What  would  you  do?  Quit?  Or 
work  harder,  to  make  the  guy  eat  his 
words?  It  got  so  every  time  somebody 
said  that,  I  worked  twice  as  hard. 

"BC  gave  me  a  big  break,  gave  me  a 
chance  at  a  degree,  gave  me  a  chance 
to  play  top  college  ball,  and  I  started 
wondering  if  I  could  make  the  pros. 
People  kept  telling  me  no,  and  laugh- 
ing at  the  idea.  When  I  got  drafted,  my 
agent  [Frank  Catapano,  of  Boston] 
and  I  laid  out  a  three-year  plan  to  make 
the  pros.  We  thought  that  was  honest, 
that  in  three  years  I'd  know  if  I  could 
really  do  it. 

"And  then,  man,  I  worked.  I  worked 
like  crazy.  I  wanted  to  prove  myself  so 
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bad.  I  worked  so  hard,  200  shots  a  day 
in  the  summer,  playing  every  day  all 
year,  playing  in  those  crazy  leagues, 
sleeping  in  those  creaky  old  vans  in  the 
i  CBA.  Every  year  I  set  out  to  prove 
something  else.  Once  the  knock  on 
me  was  that  I  couldn't  shoot,  and  I 
fixed  that  one.  Then  it  was  that  I  was 
out  of  control,  and  I  got  that  one  too. 
I  don't  know  what  the  knock  is  now — 
maybe  that  I'm  too  short.  Nothing  I 
can  do  about  that  one." 


Outside  the  venerable 
Memorial  Coliseum 
in  Portland,  Or- 
egon, the  weather  is 
raw:  scudding 
clouds,  a  piercing 
wind,  the  lash  of  disgruntled  rain.  A 
dozen  lonely  cars  sit  in  the  cavernous 
parking  lots;  a  motionless  policeman 
waits  for  traffic  to  direct;  a  rain-slickered 
trucker  slowly  carries  boxes  of  cotton 
candy  into  the  bowels  of  the  old  gym- 
nasium. It  is  an  early  Sunday  afternoon 
in  December  1991,  four  hours  before 
the  Portland  Trailblazers  play  the 
Washington  Bullets. 

Deep  inside  the  building,  a  heated 
conversation  is  in  progress  among  four 
large  men.  In  keeping  with  an  age-old 
athletic  tradition,  they  are  whiling  away 
the  slow  hours  before  a  game  by  dis- 
cussing the  flaws  and  foibles  of  the 
other  team.  They  are  doing  so  with  dry 
humor  and  just  a  touch  of  disrespect 
because  they  are  the  Portland  Trail- 
blazers,  the  owners,  at  the  moment,  of 
the  best  record  in  the  league.  Tonight 
their  opposition  includes  two  men  who 
are  seven  feet  tall,  several  men  who 
weigh  an  eighth  of  a  ton,  and  one  man 
who  reportedly  once  bit  an  opponent 
during  a  game.  But  the  conversation 
this  afternoon  among  the  Trailblazers 
is  not  about  the  tall,  the  broad,  or  the 
bizarre  among  the  visiting  Bullets.  It  is 
about  the  smallest  Bullet.  The  Blazers 
are  talking,  with  affection  and  respect, 
about  Michael  Adams. 

Charles  Linwood  Williams,  better 
known  to  fans  and  friends  as  Buck 
Williams,  is  the  Blazers'  power  for- 
ward. He  is  6'8",  weighs  235  pounds, 


McHale  and  Adams- "everyone's 
little  brother" 

and  engages  in  nightly  wrestling 
matches  with  other  teams'  strongest 
men.  On  the  court  he  is  grim,  fero- 
cious, a  forthright  inflicter  of  bruises. 
Off  the  court  he  is  a  quiet  and  thought- 
ful man.  At  the  moment  he  is  thinking 
aloud  about  the  man  he  calls  "the  little 
king." 

"I  remember  the  moment  I  realized 
how  incredibly  quick  he  is,"  says  Wil- 
liams in  a  rumbling  basso.  "He  and  I 
went  up  for  a  rebound  together  under 
my  basket.  He  got  it,  somehow — I  think 
he  held  my  shirt.  He  and  I  turned  to 
sprint  upcourt.  I  had  delusions  of  catch- 
ing him.  He  laid  the  ball  in  the  other 
basket  just  as  I  crossed  the  halfcourt 
line.  The  court's  94  feet  long,  so 
Michael  beat  me  by,  what,  50  feet?" 

Williams  doesn't  have  to  cover 
Adams  in  the  course  of  a  normal  game, 
but  the  men  who  do  are  also  in  the 
room,  sitting  together,  having  their 
ankles  taped.  All  three  are  or  have 
been  NBA  All-Stars.  One  is  Clyde 
Drexler,  who  stands  6' 7"  tall  and  is 
widely  considered  the  second-best  "off- 
guard,"  or  shooting  guard,  in  the 
league.  (The  acknowledged  star  at  the 
position  lives  in  Chicago.)  The  second 
is  Danny  Ainge,  who  collected  two 
championship  rings  in  his  years  with 
the  Celtics.  The  third  is  the  Blazers' 
point  guard,  Terry  Porter. 

Porter  sighs  when  he  is  asked  about 


Michael  Adams. 

"Michael  would  be  easy  to  cover  if 
he  ever  stood  still,  which  he  doesn't," 
he  says.  "He  starts  the  game  running 
and  never  stops.  I  get  tired  thinking 
about  Michael.  He  has  that  long  shot, 
he  has  the  green  light  from  his  coach 
to  shoot  it,  and  he's  probably  the  fast- 
est guy  in  the  league,  which  means  that 
as  soon  as  you  jump  out  to  get  him  he 
goes  around  you  like  he  was  water." 

Danny  Ainge  is  grinning.  "The  only 
good  thing  about  Michael  from  a 
defender's  point  of  view  is  that  he's 
never  going  to  get  any  taller,"  says 
Ainge,  who  first  met  Adams  when  the 
two  were  on  opposing  teams  during 
summer  games  at  BC.  "Otherwise  he's 
a  whole  collection  of  problems.  But 
what  impresses  me  most  about  the 
man  is  that  he's  relentless.  He  never 
stops,  ever.  He  was  like  that  when  he 
was  in  college.  Those  summer  games 
at  the  [Flynn  Recreation  Complex] 
featured  some  great  players,  you 
know — college  stars,  pros — but  every- 
onejockeyed  to  get  on  Michael's  team, 
because  his  team  would  win.  Also  no 
one  wanted  to  cover  Michael." 

Clyde  Drexler  also  met  Michael 
Adams  on  a  basketball  court,  but  the 
occasion  was  no  summer  shirts-and- 
skins  contest;  it  was  the  1982  NCAA 
quarterfinal  game  between  the  BC 
Eagles  and  the  University  of  Houston. 
Houston,  led  by  Drexler  and  Akeem 
Olajuwon,  was  among  the  nation 's  best 
teams;  it  was  a  team  so  athletic  and  so 
in  love  with  ferocious  dunks  that  it 
boasted  its  own  jaunty  nickname,  Phi 
Slamma  Jamma.  Boston  College,  led 
by  roly-poly  John  Bagley  and  wispy 
Michael  Adams,  had  no  nickname. 

"There  was  one  play  in  that  game 
that  introduced  me  to  Michael's  brand 
of  ball,"  says  Drexler.  "I  never  forgot 
that  play,  and  I  still  think  of  it  when- 
ever we  play  Michael's  team.  You  want 
to  know  why  the  man  made  it  this  far  in 
the  pros?  Because  he's  got  a  lot  of 
talent,  and  he  works  like  hell,  and 
because  he  can  do  things  on  the  court 
nobody's  ever  seen  before.  I  had  never 
seen  anyone  quite  like  Michael  before 
I  met  him,  and  I  haven't  seen  anyone 
quite  like  him  since." 
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"There  are  great  players  in 


this  league  who  will  be 


forgotten  when  they  quit," 


says  Terry  Porter.  "Not 


Michael.  There  will  always 


be  stories.  Everything 


changes  when  he's  in  the 


game.  No  one  knows  what 


will  happen.  I  don't  even 


think  Michael  knows." 


Brian  Doyle,  this  magazine's  senior  writer 
from  1987-1991,  is  the  editor  of  "PORT- 
LAND Magazine  "  at  the  University  of  Port- 
land in  Oregon. 


This  is  the  play  Drexler  remembers: 

With  about  four  minutes  to  go  in 
the  Houston  game,  Drexler  pulls  up 
for  a  long  jump  shot,  which  misses. 
The  parabola  of  his  shot  is  relatively 
flat,  so  when  the  ball  hits  the  rim  it 
ricochets  over  the  grasping  hands  of 
the  rebounders  and  lands  a  dozen  feet 
from  the  basket. 

Michael  Adams,  who  has  already 
started  to  sprint  upcourt,  reverses  field 
and  retrieves  the  ball.  He  spins  again 
to  start  toward  his  basket  but  instantly 
confronts  an  obstacle:  the  imposing 
frame  of  Clyde  Drexler,  who  has 
planted  himself  in  Adams'  path  and 
spread  his  arms  and  legs  wide  to  block 
a  pass.  Drexler  expects  one  of  two 
things  to  happen.  One  is  that  Adams, 
unable  to  arrest  his  momentum,  will 
plow  into  him  and  be  called  for  a 
charging  foul.  The  other  is  that  Adams, 
unnerved  by  the  impending  collision, 
will  attempt  to  throw  a  pass,  which 
Drexler  plans  to  steal  and  promptly 
dunk  as  vigorously  as  possible. 

Neither  of  these  things  happens. 
What  does  happen  astonishes  every- 
one, Drexler  included.  On  a  slowed- 
down  game  film,  a  careful  observer 
can  see  not  only  the  physical  play  un- 
folding but  also  the  dawning  astonish- 
ment on  Drexler's  face  as  he  realizes 
that  Michael  Adams  and  the  ball  have 
vanished. 

As  Drexler  reaches  for  the  ball, 
Adams  suddenly  steps  to  the  side,  a 
matador  evading  a  bull.  As  he  does,  he 
bounces  the  ball  between  Drexler's 
legs.  Drexler's  hands  slap  together 
where  the  ball  was,  and  Adams  picks 
up  the  ball  from  behind  Drexler  and 
rockets  away.  When  he  gets  to  within 
20  feet  or  so  from  the  other  basket  he 
stops,  jumps  into  the  air,  and  flings  a 
one-handed  jump  shot.  As  the  ball 
drops  cleanly  through  the  net  Clyde 
Drexler  can  just  be  seen  arriving  on 
the  scene.  The  camera  angle  is  broad 
enough  to  catch  a  telling  detail:  Drexler 
is  smiling. 

One  moment,  one  basketball  game, 
many  years  ago.  But  it  was  a  quintes- 
sential Michael  Adams  moment:  spon- 
taneous, exuberant,  unorthodox  and 
conducted  at  high  speed.  It  entailed  a 


whirlwind  of  motion,  a  large  and  be- 
wildered defender  and  two  points  for 
Michael  Adams.  It  elicited  a  smile  from 
observers,  as  Michael  Adams  often 
does;  and  it  was,  as  Michael  Adams  is, 
memorable. 

"There  are  great  players  in  this 
league  who  will  be  forgotten  when 
they  quit,"  says  Porter.  "Not  Michael. 
There  will  always  be  stories  about 
Michael.  Everything  changes  when  he's 
in  the  game.  No  one  knows  what  will 
happen  when  he  has  the  ball.  I  don't 
even  think  Michael  knows.  Everything 
goes  crazy  for  a  while.  It's  great.  There 
are  a  lot  of  nights  in  this  league  when 
the  game  is  predictable — we're  going 
to  do  this,  and  the  other  guys  are  going 
to  do  that.  All  plans  are  off  when 
Michael  gets  going.  The  structure  of 
the  game  gets  shaky. 

"Michael  brings  a  kind  of  disorder 
with  him.  Coaches  hate  that.  But  I 
think  the  players  like  it  when  Michael 
blows  everything  up.  It's  not  often  in 
this  league  that  the  game  gets  naked 
like  that,  when  everybody's  sprinting 
and  firing  and  the  crowd  is  roaring 
and  Michael's  running  around  like 
someone  shot  him  out  of  a  gun.  You 
like  it  only  up  to  a  point,  of  course;  I 
don't  especially  enjoy  Michael  drop- 
ping three-pointers  on  me,  or  psych- 
ing up  his  team.  But  it's  a  different 
game  when  Michael's  doing  his  thing. 
There's  a  joy  in  his  game.  And  at  this 
level,  when  basketball  is  a  business,  the 
joy  can  slip  away  amid  all  the  contract 
stuff  and  injuries  and  trades  and  pub- 
licity and  expectations. 

"Michael  has  the  respect  of  other 
players  in  this  league  because  he  works 
his  butt  off,  he  plays  clean,  and  he's  a 
great  player.  But  I  think  people  also 
admire  Michael  because  there's  that 
gleam  in  his  game,  that  little  pop.  In 
the  end  the  pro  game  is  a  business.  It's 
a  long  way  from  shooting  around  in 
your  driveway  with  your  buddies.  I  think 
Michael  always  reminds  people  that 
the  game  was  invented  for  fun.  You 
watch  Michael  out  there  and  you'll  see 
what  I  mean.  Check  your  face  after  two 
minutes  of  Michael.  I'll  bet  you  a  buck 
that  you're  grinning  like  a  fool."      ■ 
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Healing  vessel 


FR.   EDWARD 
MCDONOUGH   MED'62 


The  priest  moves  along  the  commun- 
ion rail,  shaking  droplets  of  holy  water 
from  a  brass  aspergil  at  one  supplicant 
after  another.  Occasionally,  he  halts, 
exchanges  quiet  words  with  one,  lays  a 
hand  upon  a  shoulder  or  bowed  head 
and  aims  the  aspergil  toward  his  subject 
like  a  TV  reporter  holding  out  a  micro- 
phone. Some  only  sway,  but  others  sink 
into  the  waiting  arms  of  an  acolyte,  who 
lays  them  gently  onto  the  stone  floor. 

Soon  there  are  a  half-dozen  believers 
lying  prone,  faces  lifted  toward  the 
church's  vaulted  ceiling;  others  move 
up  to  take  their  places  at  the  railing:  the 
halt,  the  blind,  the  cancer-afflicted,  the 
pain-ridden. 

For  two  decades,  Fr.  Edward 
McDonough  MEd'62,  has  been  minis- 
tering to  seekers  after  a  healing  that 
medical  science  cannot  provide.  One 


Sunday  in  each  month,  he  holds  a  three- 
hour  service  of  prayer  and  song  at  the 
Shrine  of  Our  Mother  of  Perpetual  Help 
in  the  West  Roxbury  neighborhood  of 
Boston.  When  not  there,  he  may  be 
conducting  similar  services  in  Florida, 
England,  Italy  or  Yugoslavia.  His  Heal- 
ing &  Restoration  Ministry,  based  in 
Watertown,  Massachusetts,  produces 
newsletters  and  taped  services  that  air 
on  cable  stations  from  sea  to  sea.  On  this 
winter's  day,  his  flock  is  strikingly  di- 
vided between  the  elderly  and  young 
families,  some  with  children.  Parkas 
outnumber  topcoats  in  the  sanctuary. 

Fr.  McDonough,  a  Redemptorist 
priest,  occupies  a  corner  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  that  few  see.  The  lay- 
ing on  of  hands,  the  phenomenon  of 
faith  healing,  has  in  most  American 
minds  long  been  associated  with  the 
world  of  unctuous  TV  ministers,  not 
the  austere  rites  of  Catholicism. 

But  that  is  a  stereotype  the  unassum- 
ing Fr.  McDonough  rejects.  All  priests 
should  perform  healing,  because  it  is 


Fr.  McDonough  ministers  at  the  Shrine 
of  Our  Mother  of  Perpetual  Help, 
inset:  discarded  crutches  in  the  church 
transept. 


based  upon  simple  faith  and  prayer,  he 
says.  Those  who  attend  his  service,  he 
believes,  will  be  healed,  perhaps  not  of 
their  physical  ills,  but  certainly  of  their 
spiritual  discomforts — what  he  terms 
"the  greatest  healing." 

Still,  at  each  service,  several  cel- 
ebrants step  forward  to  tell  of  bodily 
healing;  and  a  file  cabinet  in  Watertown 
is  crammed  with  written  testimony  of 
vanished  back  pain  and  shrunken  tu- 
mors, of  crutches  cast  aside. 

Fr.  McDonough  says  he  is  a  conduit 
for  God's  work,  and  does  not  pretend  to 
know  how  or  why  God  gives  physical 
healing  to  some.  He  was  inspired  to 
found  his  ministry  by  what  he  saw  in  the 
1960s  at  Catholic  charismatic  renewal 
services  in  Maryland. 

After  being  transferred  to  Boston  in 
1975  to  serve  the  Perpetual  Help  par- 
ish, where  he  grew  up,  he  held  a  healing 
service  in  his  sister's  home.  About  15 
people  showed  up. 

Ayear  later,  he  was  preaching  to  2  00, 
and  had  moved  to  the  chapel  of  Kennedy 
Memorial  Hospital.  The  ministry 
changed  locations  as  it  grew.  Now,  ser- 
vices can  attract  more  than  1,000  of  the 
faithful,  yearning  to  be  whole. 

— John  Ombelets 


Boston  College  was  there  for  you. 
Be  there  for  Boston  College. 


Support  the  BC  Fund. 
We  can't  do  it  without  you. 
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For  nearly  20  years,  the  PULSE  pro- 
gram has  helped  students  connect 
mind  and  heart — study  in  theology 
and  philosophy  with  social  service 
field  work.  More  than  5,000  students 
have  passed  through  PULSE  in  that 
time,  including 'Brian  Maguire  '94, 
and  Elaine  Morales  '94,  here  with 
residents  of  the  Pine  Street  Inn,  a 
homeless  shelter  in  Boston. 

Private  gifts  to  Boston  College,  your 
gifts,  each  year  help  keep  alive  the 
spirit  of  compassion  at  the  Univer- 
sity, as  expressed  through  the  gen- 
erous efforts  of  Brian,  Elaine  and 
others.'! 
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Alumni  Bat  A  Thousand  in  Food  Bank  Double  Header 


Boston  College  alumni  hit  an  "in- 
side the  park"  home  run  and  hit  one 
"over  the  Green  Monster"  in  two 
events  that  provided  significant  sup- 
port for  Second  Helping,  a  joint 
project  of  the  Boston  Food  Bank  and 
the  Boston  College  Alumni  Associa- 
tion. 

The  Ball  at  Fenway  Park,  the 
fourth  annual  gala  to  support  Second 
Helping,  raised  more  than  $100,000 
in  one  evening.  Held  "inside  the  park" 
at  Fenway's  exclusive  600  Club,  the 
event  was  attended  by  more  than  600 
alumni  and  friends  ofBoston  College. 
A"MajorLeague"  auction  was  held  in 
the  600  Club's  Parkview  room.  Pa- 
trons bid  on  items  from  sports  tickets 
to  celebrity  golf  outings  to  dinner 
catered  by  four  members  of  the  Jesuit 
community. 

Co-chairs  Barbara  O'Connell  '58 
and  John  Cuneo  '63  worked  with  more 
than  30  volunteers  to  plan  the  event. 
"We're  grateful  for  the  support  of  the 
caterers  and  other  donors,"  said 
O'Connell.  "Most  especially,  we  thank 
the  Red  Sox  organization  for  provid- 
ing such  a  splendid  location  for  our 
guests."  She  noted  that  because  of 
donations  of  goods  and  services,  more 
than  90  percent  of  the  proceeds  go 
directly  to  the  Boston  Food  Bank, 
making  the  gala  one  of  the  most  effi- 
cient fundraising  events  around. 

Party  for  A  Plate  was  hosted  by 
the  Alumni  Association's  Young 


Top  left:  Ball  at  Fenway  Park  chairmen  Barbara  O  'Connell  '58  and  John  Cuneo  '63  take  a  seventh  inningstretch  with  University 
President  J.  Donald  Monan,  S.J.  Top  right:  Tickets  to  Phantom  of  the  Opera,  as  depicted  by  the  BC  Cheerleaders,  were  among 
the  prizes  auctioned.  Above:  Bea  Busa  '58  presents  a  check  to  Boston  Food  Bank  director  Westy  Egmont.  She  was  the  winning  bidder 
on  the  highest-selling-price  item  at  the  Major  League  auction:  dinner  catered  by  four  members  of  the  BC  Jesuit  community. 


Alumni  Club  of  Boston.  That  event 
was  held  at  Avalon,  the  Lansdowne 
Street  nightclub  just  "over  the  Green 
Monster."  Working  with  the  Boston 
alumni  clubs  from  Fairfield, 
Georgetown,  Notre  Dame,  Saint 
Mary's  and  St.  Michael's,  the  BC 
Young  Alumni  Club  of  Boston  raised 
$15,000  for  the  Food  Bank.  Nearly 
700  young  professionals  attended  the 
event,  and  more  than  85  percent  of 
the  ticket  proceeds  went  direcdy  to 
feeding  Boston's  hungry  and  home- 
less population. 

"What  enabled  us  to  be  so  suc- 
cessful was  the  generous  donations  of 
food  and  service  from  our  sponsoring 
restaurants,"  said  Young  Alumni  Club 
president  Tim  Stansky  '87.  "We  had 
phenomenal  support  from  the  Boston 


restaurant  community."  Food  and 
service  were  donated  by  20  area  res- 
taurants, and  the  space  and  staff  were 
provided  by  Avalon.  Party  for  a  Plate 
also  benefitted  from  media  sponsors 
WMJX-Magic  106.7  and  the  Boston 
Phoenix. 

"The  essence  of  a  Catholic  educa- 
tion is 'forothers',"BostonFood  Bank 
executive  director  Westy  Egmont  told 
the  crowd  at  Avalon.  "The  fact  that 
this  Party  is  'for  others'  is  significant. 
You're  really  helping  the  hungry  of 
our  community."  Egmont  noted  that 
for  each  dollar  raised  in  these  events, 
the  Boston  Food  Bank  is  able  to  pro- 
vide more  than  $43  dollars  worth  of 
food  to  Boston's  hungry  population. 

Second  Helping  was  founded  in 
1989.  A  food  recovery  program,  it 


uses  two  specially  equipped  refriger- 
ated trucks,  provided  by  Budget  Car 
and  Truck  Rental  and  the  Yawkey 
Foundation.  The  Boston  Food  Bank 
dispatches  these  trucks  to  collect  per- 
ishable foods  from  more  than  200 
participating  food  service  operations 
for  direct  delivery  to  18  emergency 
meal  kitchens  in  the  Boston  area. 

Without  Second  Helping's  "quick 
response"  system,  much  of  the  sur- 
plus food  cooked  daily  in  restaurants, 
corporate  cafeterias,  and  hotels  would 
go  to  waste.  Second  Helping  collects 
more  than  1,700  pounds  of  food  per 
day,  enough  to  feed  nearly  1,000 
people  each  day.  In  1 99 1 ,  the  program 
provided  nearly  300,000  meals  for 
soup  kitchens  and  homeless  shelters. 
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William  E.  O'Brien 
502  1 2th  Ave.  South 
Naples,  FL  33940 
(813)262-0134 

Campaign  for  Boston  College 

Total  Class  Support  1986  -  1991 
$  60,068  /  40  Gifts 

Am  sony  to  report  our  good  friend 
John  C.  Fitzgerald  passed  away 
November  9.  His  wife  Mildred  sent 
me  a  copy  of  his  obituary.  John  was 
well  known  in  the  Chicago  area,  hav- 
ing served  as  Cook  County  Circuit 
Judge  for  many  years.  He  was  also 
Dean  of  Loyola  Law  School.  I  re- 
member him  as  goalie  on  the  BC 
hockey  team.  He  died  after  a  short 
illness  at  age  88.  Please  remember 
him  in  your  prayers.  •  On  a  more 
pleasant  note,  I  received  a  nice  letter 
from  Fred  Mahony  prompted  by  the 
omission  of  his  name  in  the  class  list  in 
the  1991  Summer  issue.  Am  glad  to 
report  he  is  in  good  health  and  plays 
golf  three  times  a  week.  Fred  is  still 
active  as  treasurer  ofHathaway  Coun- 
try Club,  North  Scituate,  for  more 
than  2  5  years.  •  Am  glad  to  report  that 
I  too  am  in  good  health  and  play  golf 
twice  a  week.  Irene  and  I  will  cel- 
ebrate our  65th  Wedding  Anniver- 
sary on  June  15.  •  On  February  26  a 


Get  toe 

Card  that 

Takes  You 

to  New 

Heights 


grand  reception  was  held  here  in 
Naples  at  Royal  Pinciana  Golf  Club 
to  honor  Fr.  Monan.  It  was  hosted  by 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Vanderslice. 
A  large  group  of  alumni  and  friends 
attended  this  outstanding  affair. 
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Joseph  McKenney 
53  Fountain  Ln.,  #1 
S.Weymouth,  MA  02 190 
(617)335-0521 

Campaign  for  Boston  College 

Total  Class  Support  1 986  -  1 991 
$35,510/131  Gifts 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  an- 
nounce that  we  will  not  have  a  65th 
reunion,  due  to  the  ill-health  of  many 
of  our  classmates.  We  have  only  27 
living  members.  May  we  all  have  good 
health  in  future  years.  •  We  have  lost 
three  outstanding  members  of  our 
class  in  the  last  three  months,  Charley 
Hayden,  Tom  Heffernan  and  Fa- 
ther Charley  Wilson,  O.P.  Charley 
Hayden  was  one  of  the  prize  debaters, 
an  outstanding  educator  and  scholar. 
He  was  our  class  salutatorian.  •  Tom 
Heffernan  was  known  for  his  quality 
of  leadership.  He  was  the  head  ofThe 
Heights  as  a  student,  and  also  The 
French  Academy.  By  vote  of  the  en- 
tire school,  Tom  was  chosen  to  repre- 


sent Boston  College  on  The  Aloysian 
Pilgrimage  to  Rome.  In  later  years  he 
was  the  administrative  assistant  to  four 
superintendents  of  schools.  He  was  a 
leader.  •  Fr.  Charley  Wilson,  O.P. 
was  among  the  quieter  members  of 
our  class.  He  served  as  a  Dominican 
Priest  for  over  60  years. 
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Maurice  J.  Downey 

1 5  Dell  Ave. 

Hyde  Park,  MA  02136 

(617)361-0752 

Campaign  for  Boston  College 

Total  Class  Support  1986-1991 
$5,583,280/  163  Gifts 

Gene  Plociennik,  erstwhile  depart- 
ment head  and  athletic  coach  of  cham- 
pions in  the  Boston  School  System, 
has  left  Pittsburg  and  is  now  living 
with  his  daughter  Barbara  and  her 
wonderful  family  at  1 76  Everate  Av- 
enue, Providence  RI,  02906.  •  Mon- 
signor  Michael  Durant,  having  re- 
signed his  pastorate,  is  now  the  Senior 
Priest  in  residence  at  St.  Susanna's 
parish  in  Dedham.  •  Monsignor 
Christopher  O'Neill ,  also  in  retire- 
ment, is  living  in  his  family  home- 
stead in  Belmont  and  keeps  busy  as  a 
clerical  assistant  in  his  neighborhood 


parish.  •  Dr.  John  W.  McDevitt's 

name  is  missing  from  the  recendy 
published  BC  High  Directory.  Does 
anyone  have  any  news  of  him?  •  Luke 
Doyle  is  now,  and  has  been  for  many 
years,  the  head  usher  at  his  parish  in 
Braintree.  •  Matt  Gallahue's  two 
sons,  I  am  informed,  are  loyal  follow- 
ers of  the  BC  athletic  teams.  •  Frank 
Phel  an,  a  generous  participant  in  BC's 
most  worthwhile  Planned  GivingPro- 
gram,  still  resides  in  Palm  Beach,  ex- 
cept in  mid-summer  when  he  visits 
New  England  to  renew  old  acquain- 
tances and  escape  Florida's  tropical 
weather.  •  Fred  L.  Ecuyer  and 
Charley  Joyce  are  still  active  mem- 
bers of  the  Cape  Cod  BC  Club.  • 
Have  a  most  enjoyable  summer. 
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Robert  T.  Hughes,  Esq. 
3  Ridgeway  Rd. 
Wellesley,  MA02181 
(617)235-4199 

Campaign  for  Boston  College 

Total  Class  Support  1 986  -  1 991 
$36,145/  166  Gifts 

Greetings!  We  received  a  very  wel- 
come letter  a  short  time  ago  from  Fr. 
Denny  Sughrue.  He  is  working  hard 
these  days  on  the  staff  at  Stonehill 
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College  in  North  Easton.  However, 
he  did  fill  in  for  a  few  weeks  for  a 
fellow  priest  at  Shoreham,  VT  and 
enjoyed  the  interlude.  •  Also  received 
a  nice  note  from  Fr.  Art  Donnelly. 
He  is  still  doing  a  great  job  in  the 
missions  and  is  located  at  San  Juan  de 
la  Maguana  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic. *Afewweeks  ago  your  correspon- 
dent visited  Monsignor  Joe 
Mahoney  at  St.  Patrick's  manor  in 
Framingham.  We  are  glad  to  report 
that  he  looked  well  and  seems  to  have 
recaptured  his  old  pep.  •  Saw  Bar 
Dolan  one  morning  recently.  He 
looked  fine,  is  working  everyday  and 
is  enjoying  BC's  comeback  in  the  ath- 
letic world.  •  It  was  interesting  to 
note  that  twenty-six  members  of  our 
class  contributed  a  total  of  $7,250  to 
the  University's  Development  Cam- 
paign. Its  outstandingsuccess  is  a  great 
tribute  to  all  those  who  worked  so 
hard  to  achieve  it.  •  Best  wishes  to 
all.Keep  those  letters  coming  my  way. 
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John  W.  Haverty 

1 960  Commonwealth  Ave. 

Brighton,  MA  02 135 

(617)254-9248 

Campaign  for  Boston  College 

Total  Class  Support  1986-1991 
$  92,041  /  200  Gifts 

Fr.  Tom  Burke,  pastor  ofSt.Anselm's 
Church  in  Sudbury  for  1 7  years  until 
his  retirement  in  1983,  died  January 
24  at  Regina  Cleri.  Tom  was  84.  Born 
in  Newton,  Tom  was  ordained  in 
1936.  He  was  appointed  an  assistant 
pastor  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes 
Church,  Jamaica  Plain,  in  1936  and 
served  there  until  1943,  when  he  be- 
came a  Navy  chaplain,  he  served  in 
the  Navy  for  23  years  before  becom- 
ing pastor  of  St.  Anselm's.  A  dedi- 
cated priest,  loyal  to  his  church  and 
college,  Tom  will  be  remembered  by 
all  of  us.  •  Class  president  John 
Hurley  was  honored  by  the  Senate  of 
the  Undergraduate  Government  of 
Boston  College  at  the  fifth  annual 
Bald  Eagle  Alumnus  Dinner  on  April 
12.  •  I  will  have  the  details  for  the 
dinner  and  the  Laetare  Sunday  Com- 
munion Breakfast  in  our  next  column. 
In  the  meanwhile,  keep  moving,  don't 
look  back.  That  old  guy  with  the  scythe 
behind  us  is  Father  Time! 
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Thomas  W.  Crosby,  Esq. 
64  St.  Theresa  Ave. 
W.  Roxbury,  MA02132 
(617)327-7080 
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Harvard  University  recently  honored 
Col.  Bernard  Trum,  retired  from 
the  U.S.  Army,  by  naming  a  building 
in  his  honor.  As  we  all  know,  upon  his 
retirement  from  the  Army  in  1958, 
Bernie  was  appointed  director  of  the 
Harvard  Animal  Research  Center  at 
the  Medical  School,  servinguntil  1 976. 
His  work  was  so  highly  regarded  that 
this  honor  was  bestowed  upon  him. 
The  plaque  on  the  building  reads: 
New  England  Regional  Piimate  Research 
Center  made  possible  through  the  vision 
of  Bernard  F.  Trum,  D.  V.M.  Director 
1967-1976.  •  Ralph  Cochrane  trav- 
elled to  Erie,  PA,  to  attend  his  66th 
Anniversary  from  Cathedral  Prep. 
However,  I  am  sad  to  relate  that  Ralph 
was  the  sole  attendant  at  the  Reunion. 
But  happily  the  occasion  developed 
into  a  gala  event.  It  appears  that  Ralph's 
class  was  the  first  graduating  class.  He 
was  Captain  of  the  football  team  and 
scored  the  first  touchdown  for  the 
then  newly  established  school.  At  the 
football  game  that  marked  the  66th 
Anniversary,  Ralph  was  honored  dur- 
ing  the  half-time  festivities.  •  George 
Rowlinson's  son,  Philip,  Senior  VP 
of  ECRM,  a  producer  of  graphic  pro- 
duction equipment,  has  recently  re- 
turned from  a  business  trip  to  Hong 
Kong.  •  On  January  28,  Rev.  Msgr. 
Peter  Hart,  Senior  Priest  in  Resi- 
dence at  St.  Pius  V  parish  in  Lynn, 
gave  the  homily  at  the  funeral  Mass 
for  Fr.  Thomas  J.  Burke  '30.  The 
Mass  was  held  at  St.  Anselm's  Church 
in  Sudbury.  Monsignor  Hart  was  hon- 
ored by  the  Holy  Father  with  the  title 
Protonotary  Apostolic  at  a  special 
Mass  in  the  chapel  of  the  Archbishop's 
House,  celebrated  by  Cardinal  Law.  • 
Paul  Eaton's  summer  home  in 
Harwich  sustained  substantial  dam- 
age as  result  of  fire,  theft  and  vandal- 
ism during  the  fall  season.  However, 
it  is  now  totally  reconstructed  and  is 
ready  for  the  summer  season.  Paul 
tells  us  it  was  a  challenging  project.  • 
Along  the  same  line,  as  result  of  the 
Nor'easter  last  October,  your  scribe's 
family  property  at  Green  Harbor  was 
seriously  damaged  with  total  destruc- 
tion of  upper  and  lower  decks.  The 
reconstruction  is  now  well  on  the  way 
and  will  be  completed  for  the  summer 
season.  •  We  are  pleased  to  report 
that,  for  the  most  part,  the  health  and 
well-being  of  the  class  is  favorable. 


Jack  O'Brien  had  a  minor  accident 
but  has  fully  recovered.  Mike  Curran 
is  coming  along  well  after  a  short 
sojourn  in  the  hospital.  •  Again,  due 
to  lack  of  professional  journalism,  your 
scribe  needs  all  the  help  he  can  get. 
Therefore,  keep  me  posted  with  in- 
formation from  both  class  and  family 
members. 
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Our  60th  Class  Reunion  will  be  held 
June  1 0  at  Barat  House,  Newton  Cam- 
pus at  11:00  a.m.  Hope  to  see  you 
there.  •  Our  Class  President  and  his 
wife  are  both  convalescing  at  home. 
Peter  fell  on  icy  steps  at  home  and 
hurt  his  back  while  his  wife  Nancy 
had  a  thyroid  operation  at  the  Mass 
General  Hospital.  Hurry  up  and  get 
well.  We  need  you  very  much.  •  Heard 
from  Dr.  Jack  Quigley.  He  and  Doris 
are  in  excellent  health.  They  have 
nine  children,  eight  of  whom  are  mar- 
ried, and  32  grandchildren.  •  Sorry 
for  the  loss  of  Jerry  Hern  who  re- 
cently passed  away.  Jerry  left  a  wife 
Miriam  and  a  daughter  Denise.  • 
Beatrice  and  John  Sennot  are  volun- 
teers for  the  Alumni  Development 
Fund  in  Florida.  •  This  winter  Fred 
Mier  traveled  to  the  Bahamas  on  a 
golf  tour.  •  Dear  Classmates,  the 
whereabouts  of  the  following  are  un- 
known: Elmo  Carr,  Ed  Casper,  John 
Coliten,  Mchael  Finn,  James  Honan, 
JohnJ.  Manning,  WilliamMeade  and 
John  Walsh.  If  you  have  any  knowl- 
edge of  their  address  will  you  kindly 
notify  either  Peter  Quinn  or  myself. 
•  Thank  you  and  looking  forward  in 
seeing  you  on  June  10. 
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The  class  was  well  represented  in  the 
rolls  of  Alumni  Fund  contributors. 
The  fifty  who  contributed  constituted 
almost  50  percent  of  the  107  gradu- 
ates the  Allumni  office  reports  are  still 
living.  •  Congratulations  to  George 
Lawlor,  S.J.,  Ph.D.,  who  has  been 


awarded  the  Alumni  Award  of  Excel- 
lence for  his  outstanding  work  in  Edu- 
cation for  the  College.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Biology  Department  for 
many  years  before  moving  to  Guid- 
ance Counselor  in  the  School  ofMan- 
agement.  At  present  George  is  doing 
parish  work  on  the  west  coast.  •  On  a 
sadder  note,  Charlie  Stiles  tele- 
phoned last  fall  to  chat  and  to  inquire 
about  plans  for  our  60th.  On  Decem- 
ber 16  Charlie  died  suddenly  on  the 
golf  course  in  Florida.  He  leaves  his 
wife,  five  children  and  nineteen  grand- 
children. He  was  buried  in  Florida 
and  a  Mass  was  said  in  Duxbury.  • 
Rose  Cosgrove,  widow  of  Vincent 
Cosgrove,  passed  away.  Vinnie  died 
in  1 964.  They  leave  ten  children,  nine- 
teen grandchildren  and  eleven  great- 
grandchildren. The  youngest  son,  Jo- 
seph, was  ordained  this  springin  Mary- 
land. •  Ray  Callen  is  well  on  the  way 
to  full  recovery  from  his  recent  ill- 
ness. He  is  driving  again  and  states 
that  the  loss  of  wheels  is  the  hardest 
chore  to  bear.  •  Tom  McCarthy  was 
rushed  to  the  hospital  the  day  before 
Christmas  for  major  surgery.  He  re- 
ports that  he  is  now  quite  chipper.  • 
John  Patterson  has  just  returned  from 
a  trip  to  Mexico.  He  is  very  active  in 
Harvard's  Institute  for  Learning  in 
Retirement.  •  Remember,  next  spring 
is  our  60th. 
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With  sorrow  we  report  the  death  of 
two  classmates.  Charles  J.  Artesani 
died  January  26,  1992  and  Rev.  John 
Cogavin  on  February  7th.  Chick  was 
a  very  effective  representative  from 
the  Brighton  section  of  Boston  for  20 
years.  In  1 95  8  he  was  appointed  to  the 
bench  by  then  Gov.  Furculo.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  career  and  judicial  duties  he 
was  very  active  in  class,  college,  civic, 
and  fraternal  affairs.  A  great  number 
of  classmates  attended  the  wake,  but 
due  to  poor  weather  conditions  only 
the  following  classmates  were  able  to 
attend  the  funeral:  Dan  Cronin, 
Owen  Clark,  Bill  Hickey,  and  Fr. 
Dan  Caulfield,  SJ.  We  extend  to  his 
widow  Helen,  his  daughters  Linda, 
Donna,  and  Maura,  his  son  Charlie, 
Jr.  '67.  Our  sincere  sympathy.  •  Fa- 
ther Cogavin  was  ordained  on  May 
3,  1940.  In  addition  to  his  clerical 
duties  as  assistant  and  pastor  of  sev- 
eral parishes,  he  was  also  a  professor 
at  Incarnate  Word  College  for  several 
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years.  His  final  assignment  was  an 
Associate  Pastor  of  St.  Catherine's  in 
Westford.  He  was  a  resident  of  Regina 
Cleri  since  1986.  Among  those  at- 
tending the  funeral  mass  were  class- 
mates Msgr.  John  J.  Sheehan,  Father 
John  Saunders,  George  Williams, 
William  Noonan,  and  William 
Sullivan.  •  I  had  a  welcome  note  from 
Dr.  Tim  Curran  who  now  lives  in 
Stuart,  FL.  He  writes  "The  recent 
alumni  magazine  brought  back  the 
memories  of  my  two  years  service  as  a 
flight  surgeon  in  Europe  and  also 
rekindled  my  thoughts  of  the  Heights. 
Like  the  family  doctor  of  the  past,  the 
school  as  we  knew  it  as  students  has 
long  since  faded  into  the  mist  but  I 
think  all  of  us  will  continue  to  recall 
the  camaraderie  that  existed  with  stu- 
dents and  faculty  alike."  •  Leo  Norton 
was  recently  released  from  the  hospi- 
tal after  a  three  month  illness.  •  Bill 
Hickey  is  the  reigning  Senior  Golf 
Champion  of  Norfolk  County  Golf 
Club.  •  The  annual  class  reunion  will 
be  held  on  June  2.  The  schedule  will 
be  as  follows:  Mass  at  1 1 :00  a.m.  in  the 
Holy  Trinity  Chapel  on  the  Newton 
Campus,  reception  at  noon  in  Alumni 
-House  (also  at  the  Newton  Campus) 
followed  by  dinner  at  12:45  p.m. 
Notices  will  be  sent  to  all  classmates 
living  in  New  England.  For  those 
living  outside  the  area  who  would  like 
to  attend  please  send  your  reservation 
tome  by  May  26. 
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This  is  the  obituary  notice  of  a  very 
remarkable  woman,  a  missionary, 
physician  and  hospital  administrator, 
Sister  Dorothy  EricksonofMaryknoll. 
After  an  assignment  that  spanned  ten 
years  in  South  America,  she  opened  a 
hospital,  the  Hospital  dejacaltenango, 
in  Northwest  Guatemala  in  1 962 .  For 
her  extraordinary  accomplishments 
she  was  awarded  the  Papal  Cross.  Our 
Classmate,  Ed  Forbes,  is  her  cousin, 
and  he  supported  faithfully  her  en- 
deavors. Our  sympathy  is  extended  to 
her  sister,  Mary  F.  Souza  and  to  Ed.  • 
On  the  mend  after  hospitalization, 
John  Griffin  and  Ed  Sullivan,  ditto 
Kiddo  Liddell.  •  Expected  a  good 
turn  out  for  Laetare  Sunday.  Send 
along  class  news. 
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As  I  write  these  notes  Fr.  TomNavien 
is  planning  to  celebrate  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  his  ordination  to  the  Priest- 
hood with  a  special  Mass  on  April  26. 
Bishop  Larry  Riley  is  to  give  the 
homily  and  Monsignor  John  Speed 
Carroll  will  be  participating.  Sincere 
congratulations  from  the  Class,  Fa- 
ther Tom!  •  Frank  DeLear,  living  in 
Centerville,  continues  to  write,  this 
time  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Boston  Globe  in  February  comment- 
ing on  the  political  situation  this  elec- 
tion year.  •  Mark  Dalton,  acting  on 
behalf  of  the  20,000  Massachusetts 
state  employees,  filed  suit  in  February 
against  Governor  Welds'  action 
blocking  scheduled  pay  raises.  •Gerry 
Burke  continues  to  be  active  in  his 
advertising  agency.  He  recendy  de- 
signed and  had  manufactured  a  spe- 
cial tote  bag  for  the  Newton  Rotary 
Club  and  has  also  designed  a  Rotary 
"Four-Way-Test,"  it  will  soon  be 
made  available  to  all  Rotary  clubs.  •  A 
recent  issue  of  the  BC  Magazine  had 
credited  former  BC  goalie  Al  Pitts  '58 
as  holder  of  the  records  for  most  stops 
in  a  game.  The  winter  issue  corrected 
that  and  now  Tim  Ready  has  been 
restored  as  holder  of  "The  Puck  Stops 
Here"  record  for  his  82  stops  against 
Princeton  in  1936.  •  Al  Burgoyne 
was  in  charge  of  ticket  sales  for  the 
Class  for  Laetare  Sunday.  Next  issue 
will  have  news  on  who  was  there  from 
our  Class.  •  The  last  time  I  talked  with 
Brendon  Shea  he  was  hoping  we 
would  have  another  of  our  annual 
luncheons  in  late  spring.  If  so,  we'll 
see  you  there! 
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The  class  regrets  to  announce  the 
passing  of  our  classmate  George 
McGunnigle  in  December  of  1991. 
George  was  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive board  of  our  class  and  was  a  die- 
hard fan  of  the  BC  Football  team.  He 
traveled  from  West  Hartford,  CT  for 
every  game  played  at  the  Heights.  He 


Fran  Bel  lew  '41,  and  Board  Chairman  Jack  Connors  '63 
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and  his  wife  Mary  had  first  row  seats 
and  could  be  heard  cheering  all  over 
the  stadium.  George  was  an  agent  for 
Northwest  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  for  33  years  until  he  re- 
tired. We  extend  to  his  widow  Mary 
and  their  three  sons:  George  Jr.,; 
Michael  G;  andTimothy  A  ourdeep- 
est  sympathy.  He  is  also  survived  by 
his  sister,  Sister  Mary  Caroline  of 
Wellesley  Hills.  George  was  the  re- 
cipient of  many  insurance  awards.  He 
was  a  chartered  life  insurance  under- 
writer and  a  chartered  financial  con- 
sultant. The  class  has  lost  a  Great 
Classmate.  •  We  also  extend  to 
George  Curtain  our  condolences  on 
the  passing  of  his  sister  Mary  on 
Christmas  Day.  She  is  survived  by 
another  brother  Francis.  It  has  been 
said  so  often  that  Mary  was  the  key  to 
the  operation  of  The  Curtin  Insur- 
ance Agency  in  Cambridge  for  many 
years.  •  By  this  time  all  of  you  must 
have  received  our  plans  to  celebrate  of 
5  5  th  Anniversary.  It  will  begin  with  a 
Mass  at  the  Newton  Campus  at  10:30 
am  followed  by  a  Luncheon  at  the 
new  Alumni  Hall  almost  adjacent  to 
the  Chapel.  We  do  hope  that  any 
many  classmates  with  their  spouses 
will  attend.  Dr.  Mike  Frasca  is  the 
Chairman  and  our  Treasurer  Tom 
Gaquin  is  awaiting  your  response. 
This  will  be  followed  by  an  invitation 
to  join  your  classmates  at  Bill 
Doherty's    annual    reunion    in 
Falmouth.  Confer  with  the  letter  that 
has  been  mailed  to  all.  •  I  am  happy  to 
report  that  Fr.  John  McCabe,  our 
Maryknoll  Priest  from  California  will 
be  celebrating  his  50th  Anniversary  of 
his  ordination  the  last  Sunday  in  May 
at  the  Immaculate  Conception 
Church  in  Everett  and  extends  his 
invitation  to  all  his  classmates.  Try  to 
attend  if  possible  for  he  has  also  been 
a  loyal  classmate  that  has  come  a  great 
distance  many  times  to  attend  our 
reunions.  I  am  also  happy  to  report 
that  Audrey  and  Tom  Gaquin  spent 
a  month  in  Florida  to  get  away  from 
our  cold  spell.  He  was  back  for  Lae- 
tare  Sunday.   •  Lucille  and  Bill 
Doherty  were  also  contemplating  a 
trip  to  the  sunny  south.   •  Bob 
Provasoli  from  Hawaii  sends  his  re- 
grets in  not  being  able  to  come  for  our 
55  th  but  wants  to  be  remembered  to 
all.  •  It  is  expected  that  many  out  of 
staters  are  planning  to  attend  our  re- 
union. I  urge  all  that  can  travel  to  try 
to  attend.  •  Hope  all  has  been  well 
with  you  and  your  family.  Take  care 
of  yourselves. 
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Dr.  Bill  O'Connell  died  last  January 
at  St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital  where  he 
had  been  on  the  staff  for  48  years.  He 
also  taught  obstetrics  and  gynecology 
at  the  nursing  school  there.  A  news- 
paper story  mentioned  his  many  ac- 
complishments and  also  the  fact  that 
he  had  delivered  "over  10,000  ba- 
bies." At  Bill's  wake  we  met  Joe  Runci 
who  is  married  to  Bill's  sister.  •  Since 
our  last  notes  we  have  also  lost  the 
wives  of  three  of  our  classmates;  Louise 
Finan,  Mary  Canavan  and  Josie  King. 
We  attended  the  wakes  for  Louise 
and  Mary  and  it  was  at  Mary's  that 
Jim  O'Hare's  widow  told  us  about 
Junie  King's  wife's  passing.  To  all  of 
their  families  we  offer  our  sincere 
sympathy.  •  Bill  Finan  took  over 
Laetare  Sunday  arrangements  and  told 
us  that  he  expected  the  usual  two 
tables  to  attend.  •Jim  Doherty  went 
on  a  fishing  trip  and  visit  to  his  son  in 
Alaska.  He  sent  us  a  picture  of  himself 
and  his  son  with  a  42  pound  King 
Salmon.  His  accompanying  note 
didn't  make  it  clear  who  caught  the 
salmon;  they  are  probably  both  claim- 
ing it.  His  son  Brian  lives  in  Anchor- 
age where  he  is  a  partner  in  the  law 
firm  Gilmore  and  Doherty.  •  Paul 
Kelly  sent  me  a  copy  of  a  letter  he  sent 
to  the  BC  Magazine  concerning  the 
recent  article  concerning  alumni  and 
World  War  TJ.  Paul  was  upset  that 
recognition  was  not  given  to  some 
who  had  outstanding  war  records 
(many  killed)  rather  than  ones  who 
had  not  left  the  country  or  had  not 
been  in  the  service  at  all.  Paul  was  one 
of  5  Kelly  brothers  all  in  the  service, 
and  all  "BC  men".  An  airplane  pilot, 
he  flew  179  missions  and  received  the 
Distinguished  Flying  Cross  -  3  times, 
the  Air  Medal  4  times,  the  Central 
Burma  and  India  Burma  Campaign 
Medals,  the  Asiatic-Pacific  Service 
Medal  and  had  been  recommended 
for  the  Bronze  Star  for  "various  un- 
usual activities."  You  must  be  justly 
proud  of  this  record,  Paul.  Say  "Hi"  to 
your  wife  Joan  and  wish  her  well  from 
us  for  her  50th  from  Smith.  Hope  it 
measures  up  to  ours.  •  Bob  Power's 
son,  Father  Robert,  S.J.  is  the  Vice 
Principal  of  Spiritual  Formation  at 
B.C.  High. 
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It  is  with  great  sorrow  that  I  report  the 
passing  of  my  good  friend,  John 
Peyton.  He  was  our  Class  President, 
and  passed  away  after  a  long  bout  with 
cancer.  John  arranged  our  45th  re- 
union at  the  Daniel  Webster  Inn  in 
Sandwich  and  our  50th  at  Ocean  Edge 
in  Brewster.  John  was  never  at  a  loss 
for  words,  whether  in  French  or  Latin, 
and  would  always  light  up  a  room  with 
his  humor.  John  taught  in  the  Boston 
public  schools  for  28  years,  where  he 
was  a  vice  principal  and  language 
teacher.  John  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Ann  P.,  two  daughters,  three  sons  and 
one  grandson.  •  Dr.  Arthur  P. 
Sullivan  has  taken  over  the  duties  as 
Class  President.  Arthur  arranged  for 
a  class  committee  meeting  at  Alumni 
House  in  February  to  plan  a  schedule 
of  events  for  the  coming  year.  Those 
attending  were:  Al  Branca,  Pete  Kerr, 
Charlie  Murphy,  John  Donovan, 
Paul  Keane  and  Paul  Needham. 
After  the  Laetare  Sunday  Commun- 
ion Breakfast,  Arthur  and  the  com- 
mittee have  decided  on  our  Annual 
Spring  Cocktail  and  Buffet  Party  on 
April  26  at  the  Faculty  Dining  Room 
in  McElroy  Commons.  Also  on  the 
agenda  will  be  a  cocktail  reception 
following  the  BC  vs.  Michigan  State 
football  game  on  Saturday,  Septem- 
ber 26.  •  Heard  from  Bob  Howard 
recently.  He  is  very  much  on  the  mend 
after  a  serious  bout  of  illness  this  year. 
•  Congratulations  to  Frank  Brennan 
on  the  occasion  of  his  75th  birthday. 
He  will  be  honored  at  a  function  hosted 
by  Patrick  Purcell,  president  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Boston  Herald.  •  Bishop 
Daniel  A.  Cronin  has  announced  the 
retirement  of  Rev.  Msgr.  Robert  L. 
Stanton  from  the  pastorate  of  St. 
Paul's  Church  in  Taunton.  He  was 
ordained  in  1943  at  St.  Mary's  Cathe- 
dral, Fall  River,  by  the  late  Bishop 
James  F.  Cassidy.  After  seven  years  as 
associate  pastor  at  St.  Mary's  Parish, 
North  Attleboro,  he  began  a  career  as 
a  Navy  chaplain,  graduating  as  honor 
man  in  his  class  at  the  chaplain's  school 
in  Newport,  RI.  He  then  served  in  the 
Pacific  Theater  during  the  Korean 
War  and  received  the  Presidential 
Unit  Citation  for  action  in  Wonson 
Harbor,  North  Korea.  •  Sorry  to  re- 
port the  passing  of  a  good  friend,  Dr. 
Eugene  F.  McAuliffe  of  Milton  and 
North  Scituate,  a  retired  Milton  phy- 


sician. Gene  practiced  internal  medi- 
cine in  East  Milton  Square  for  38 
years.  Gene  graduated  from 
Georgetown  Medical  School  in  1943. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Betty,  four 
sons,  two  daughters  and  seven  grand- 
children. •  Also  sorry  to  report  the 
passing  of  Rev.  John  F.  Donovan, 
Pastor  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary, 
Stoughton.  •  Pete  Kerr,  our  Class 
Treasurer,  will  send  the  spiritual  bou- 
quets. 
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By  the  time  you  read  this  Rev.  JohnJ. 
Philbin  of  the  St.  John  the  Evangelist 
Parish  in  Wellesley  will  have  received 
an  Alumni  Award  of  Excellence  in 
religion.  The  award  was  presented  to 
Fr.  John  in  an  impressive  ceremony  in 
the  Silvio  O.  Conte  Forum  on  Friday, 
April  10,  1992.  He  joins  Patrick 
Mogan  (1900),  the  late  Richard 
Wright,  M.D.  (1983),  the  late  Dr. 
Robert  O'Malley  (1983),  and  the  late 
Msgr.  Francis  X.  Lally  (1953)  as  re- 
cipients of  this  prestigious  award  from 
this  class.  Special  congratulations  to 
you  Fr.  Philbin.  •  Received  a  note 
dated  March  2  8  from  Jerry  Gallagher 
of  the  East  Milton  Gallaghers,  to  tell 
me  thatRev.JosephP.  Reilly,  former 
pastor  of  St.  John's  Parish  in  North 
Cambridge,  received  two  hip  replace- 
ments recendy  and  at  this  writing  is 
recuperating  at  his  home  at  1 082  South 
Street,  Roslindale,  MA  02 1 3 1 .  •  Sorry 
to  report  the  death,  on  March  10, 
1992,  of  Rev.  John  P.  Coffey  at  his 
residence,  Regina  Cleri.  Fr.  Coffey 
was  most  recentlypastor  of  St.  Joseph's 
Parish  in  Belmont  which  had  served 
for  14  years  prior  to  his  retirement  in 
1991.  Kindly  remember  him  in  your 
prayers. 
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Richard  B.  Daley 
160  Old  Billerica  Rd. 
Bedford,  MA  01730 
(617)275-7651 

Campaign  for  Boston  College 
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February  was  a  sad  month  for  the 
class.  Rev.  James  Randochia,  pastor 
of  St.  Rita's  Parish  in  Haverhill,  passed 
away.  Father  Jim  served  as  assistant 
pastor  at  several  churches  in  the 
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greater  Bostonarea.  'Willis  Soubiier 
resident  of  Waltham,  died.  •  Francis 
Loughran  of  Watertown  died  on 
February  10th.  •  Dr.  Edward  G. 
Slade  passed  away  on  February  2  3rd. 
Dr.Sladewasaveterinarianand  served 
on  the  local  Board  of  Health  for  24 
years.  Please  remember  them  in  your 
prayers.  •  On  a  happier  note,  I  have 
had  interesting  conversation  by  phone 
with  David  Merrick  in  Miami,  FL. 
He  has  been  in  touch  with  the  noted 
Fr.  Manton  of  the  Mission  Church. 
David  invited  Fr.  Manton  to  a  round 
of  golf  at  Dave's  club.  Fr.  Manton  is  3 
score  and  17.  Dave  did  not  say  who 
won  the  match.  He  did  say  that  Fr. 
Manton  gave  a  wonderful  sermon  at 
the  Sunday  Mass.  •  Rev.  Msgr.  John 
Connor  has  retired  as  Pastor  of  Our 
Lady  of  Lourdes  Parish  in  Brockton. 
•  Bishop  Joseph  Maguire  has  re- 
tired as  Bishop  of  Springfield.  Bishop 
Maguire  led  the  Springfield  Diocese 
for  14  years  and  received  high  praise 
from  Cardinal  Law.  He  is  remem- 
bered by  classmates  as  a  star  for  the 
hockey  team  and  as  a  star  shortstop 
for  the  baseball  team.  His  skates  made 
many  grooves  on  the  ice  of  Chan- 
dler's Pond  of  Brighton. 
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Ernest  J.  Handy 

215  LaGrange  St. 

W.  Roxbury,  MA02132 

(617)323-6326 

Campaign  for  Boston  College 

Total  Class  Support  1986  -  1991 
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It  was  the  best  of  times  and  not  the 
worst  of  times,  September  of  1938, 
the  forties  a  time  so  far  removed  and 
yet  so  near,  the  period  divided  by 
WWII.  Now  we  are  celebrating  our 
50th  anniversary.  God  bless  us  one 
and  all  for  surviving.  We  were  a  local 
school  for  local  boys  with  four  build- 
ings. We  are  now  a  massive,  sprawling 
university  campus  encompassing 
buildings  galore;  housing,  sports  com- 
plexes, theaters,  libraries  and  academ- 
ics. The  complex  campus  looks  so 
good,  wouldn't  you  like  to  be  a  stu- 
dent again?  Our  lucky  grandchildren. 
BC  did  its  work  well,  it  seems  as  if  by 
some  sort  of  osmosis  Jesuit  values 
were  instilled  in  us;  a  questioning  at- 
titude, a  little  moral  backbone,  our 
own  dignity  and  self-worth,  tolerance 
and  respect  for  ourselves  and  others.  • 
Our  capable  Class  President  for  50 
years  (he  stood  the  test  of  time),  Jim 
Stanton  and  Helen  have  retired  to  a 
home  in  Naples,  FL,  plunk  in  the 
middle  of  a  golf  course.  Unfortunately, 
as  they  were  moving  in  Helen  slipped 
and  had  a  bad  bone  break  in  her  arm. 
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Hope  Jim  isn't  hit  by  a  golf  ball.  •  Had 
a  nice  visit  with  Walter  Holder  and 
Mary  Lally.  Chuck  is  no  longer  able 
to  navigate  about  but  is  the  same  old 
exuberant  boy  of  Supreme  Market 
fame.  •  As  I  write  this  a  large  delega- 
tion of  our  classmates  are  in  Florida, 
mosdy  in  the  Naples  area.  But  Ernie 
Handy  et  al  will  be  back  for  our  grand 
finale  in  May.  Among  them  are  Jack 
McMahon,  Jim  Cahalane,  Ed 
McDonald,  Frank  Driscoll,  Ned 
Martin,  Jack  Hart,  Frank  Dever 
and  their  spouses.  •  On  January  7 
David  Birtwell  attended  an  organi- 
zational meeting  regarding  the  cre- 
ation of  a  BC  club  in  Naples,  FL.  •  I 
am  sad  to  report  the  death  of  Edward 
J.  Mahoney,  former  sales  manager 
for  Adantic  and  Pacific  Tea  Com- 
pany in  New  England.  Ed  lived  in 
Bedford,  TX.  He  was  a  first  lieuten- 
ant in  the  Army  Air  Force  in  WWII 
and  leaves  wife  Anne  Marie,  three 
daughters  and  a  son.  •  Jimmie 
Boudreau's  wife  Marion  passed  away 
after  a  brief  illness.  Marion  was  a 
former  teacher  in  Somerville.  Besides 
Jim,  Marion  leaves  three  daughters 
and  two  sons.  •  Our  prayers  are  with 
Harold  Nash,  M.D.  in  his  serious 
illness.  •  Let's  hope  one  and  all  show 
up  at  our  50th  anniversary  banquet. 
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Thomas  O'C.  Murray 
14  Churchill  Rd. 
W.  Roxbury,  MA  02 132 
(6 17)  323-3737 

Campaign  for  Boston  College 
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The  condolences  of  the  Class  are  ex- 
tended to  Jack  Kelleher  on  the  death 
of  his  wife  Charlotte,  last  December 
after  a  long  illness.  She  had  been  very 
active  in  the  Beverly  Hospital  Aid 
Association  and  American  Red  Cross 
blood  drives.  •  Condolences  also  to 
John  Foyne  on  the  death  ofhis  mother 
this  past  December.  •  Had  a  timely 
note  recendy  from  Fr.  Jim  O'Brien, 
who  hadcomehomefromhismission 
in  Peru  for  some  medical  attention. 
Fr.  Jim  has  been  stationed  in  Peru  for 
many  years  and  was  scheduled  to  re- 
turn in  early  1992.  •  Also  recovering 
nicely  from  recent  surgery  are  Ernie 
Santosuosso  and  Bob  Galligan:  both 
wouldwelcomecardsornot.es.  •  From 
Venice,  FL,  comes  word  from  Ed 
Smith  that  he  and  Rose  enjoyed  a 
great  trip  to  the  Canadian  Rockies  in 
November,  then  headed  for  the  sunny 
south  and  will  return  home  in  May. 
They  celebrated  New  Year's  with 
Millie  and  Jim  Dunn  and  all  are  look- 
ing forward  to  the  big  year!  •  Had 


word  in  December  from  Fr.  Tom 
Heath,  OP,  our  famed  author  of  Proud 
Refrain  and  the  celebrant  and  princi- 
pal speaker  at  our  25th  ReunionMass. 
Fr.  Tom  was  then  heading  from  Kenya 
to  South  Africa  for  medical  attention 
and  is  looking  forward  to  returning 
home  for  our  Golden  Anniversary.  • 
When  you  receive  this  column,  our 
50th  year  will  be  underway,  with  Ed 
O'Connor's  theater  party  leading  off 
on  April  4.  •  Your  committee  has  met 
to  establish  some  upcoming  events 
including  our  "Golf  Wingding"  on 
the  Cape.  Our  chairman  Jim  Harvey 
will  have  details  forthcoming.  Our 
annual  Fall  Festival  is  scheduled  for 
Nov.  20  at  Alumni  House.  Details 
will  be  sent  in  ample  time  for  all  to 
make  arrangements  to  attend.  •  Last, 
but  by  no  means  least,  we  will  cel- 
ebrate our  induction  as  "Golden 
Eagles"  during  the  weekend  of  May 
21-24, 1993.  Markthese  dates  on  your 
calendar  now!  •  Don't  forget  your 
class  dues  and  please  keep  in  touch. 
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James  F.  McSorley,  Jr. 
1 204  Washington  St. 
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My  apology  to  Irene  and  Ed  Doherty. 
Two  issues  previous,  I  had  Ed  mar- 
ried to  a  Margaret,  and  Ed  had  to  do 
some  explaining  I  understand.  The 
correct  version:  Ed  is  married  to  Irene, 
they  have  9  children,  and  they  live  in 
Tucson,  AZ.  At  the  time  of  our  last 
contact  in  December,  Ed  was  still 
trying  to  find  a  prosthesis  to  fit  his  leg. 
•  Rev.  Msgr.  Joseph  Alves  has  been 
granted  retirement  and  will  be  in  the 
senior  priest/retirement  status.  After 
his  graduation  from  BC,  Joe  earned 
his  Masters  degree  in  Social  Work 
after  which  he  entered  St  John's  Semi- 
nary. He  was  ordained  in  1953.  He 
earned  a  Doctorate  in  Social  Work 
from  Catholic  Univ.  in  1959  and  a 
Master  of  Divinity  from  St.  John's 
Seminary  in  1977.1n  1958Joe  founded 
the  Catholic  Family  Counseling,  Inc. 
which  today  is  one  of  the  most  highly 
respected  social  agencies  in  the  Arch- 
diocese. He  served  as  it's  director  until 
1 986  when  he  was  named  pastor  of  St. 
Philip  Neri  Parish  in  Waban.  He  re- 
mained here  until  his  retirement.  Joe 
was  a  pilot  in  the  Air  Force  during 
WWII  where  he  earned  the  Distin- 
guished Flying  Cross  and  Air  Medal 
with  5  Oak  Leaf  Clusters.  He  was 
named  Monsignor  in  1965  and  held 
many  offices  in  social  work  organiza- 


tions. He  also  has  been  awarded  many 
honors  including  a  citation  from  Presi- 
dent Regan.  In  1980  the  BC  Alumni 
Association  gave  him  it's  Award  for 
Excellence  in  Public  Service.  •  Mon- 
signor Bill  Glynn,  Pastor  of  Holy 
Family  Church  in  Duxbury,  recendy 
was  notified  that  his  brother,  Monsi- 
gnor John  Glynn,  Vice  Chancellor  of 
the  Archdiocese  for  the  Military  Ser- 
vices, and  former  Navy  Chaplain,  has 
been  named  Auxiliary  Bishop  for  the 
Archdiocese  for  the  Military  Services 
by  Pope  John  Paul  II.  •  Frank 
Doherty  has  just  about  finished  the 
home  he  built  by  himself  in  Biddeford, 
ME.  We  understand  that  Ed  Boyle, 
Bill  McCarthy  and  Tom  Patten  re- 
cendy visited  and  the  home  passed 
inspection.  •  Tom  Donelan's  wife  is 
making  a  good  recovery  from  a  qua- 
druple by-pass  operation.  Tom  & 
Claire  live  in  Weymouth.  •  The  sym- 
pathy of  the  class  is  extended  to  the 
families  of  Robert  R.  LeBlanc  of 
Weymouth  who  died  February  25. 
Bob  received  his  BA  and  Law  degrees 
from  BC.  He  served  in  the  Navy  in 
WWII  and  Korea.  He  was  a  former 
Administrative  Law  Judge  and  an  at- 
torney for  the  state  Appellate  Tax 
Board.  He  leaves  his  wife  Anne,  a  son 
Robert  and  3  grandchildren.  • 
Theodore  F.  McElroy  of  Randolph 
who  died  November  4, 1 99 1 .  Ted  was 
an  algebra  teacher  in  the  Holbrook 
and  Randolph  schools.  He  leaves  his 
wife  Charlotte.  •  Alfred  J.  Segadelli 
of  Des  Moines,  WA,  a  retired  math 
teacher  died  June  3  0, 1 99 1 .  He  leaves 
his  wife  Eileen.  While  at  BCA1  played 
baseball  and  football.  • 
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Louis  V.  Sorgi 
5  Augusta  Rd. 
Milton,  MA  02 186 
(617)698-0623 

Campaign  for  Boston  College 

Total  Class  Support  1986  -  1991 
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I  am  very  pleased  to  report  another 
great  turnout  for  our  hockey  night  at 
Conte  Forum.  We  had  30  classmates 
and  spouses  attend  the  game  and  32 
classmates  and  spouses  attend  the  din- 
ner. The  whole  evening  was  topped 
off  by  a  big  win  for  BC  over  North- 
eastern and  a  great  roast  beef  and 
seafood  buffet.  We  will  be  planning  a 
football  event  in  the  fall  with  either  a 
dinner  or  a  tailgate  party.  Please  let 
me  know  your  preference  and  make 
plans  to  attend.  •  Ihave  received  some 
inquiries  from  our  classmates  as  to 
their  status  in  '45  or  '47.  If  you  are 
now  in  the  Class  of  1947  and  you 
entered  BCin  the  fallof  1941  you  may 


choose  either  '45  or  '47.  You  must 
make  your  wishes  known  to  the  alumni 
office  as  to  which  affiliation  you  de- 
sire. In  any  event,  whatever  your 
choice,  please  be  an  active  member.  • 
I  have  learned  that  Jack  Harvey,  re- 
tired Judge  of  Barnstable  County 
Court,  is  recovering  from  a  winter 
accident  in  Florida  and  will  be  ready 
for  the  upcoming  golf  season.  The 
golf  legends  are  now  practicing  all 
over  Florida,  from  Bill  Cornyn  and 
yours  truly  in  Sun  City,  to  Bill 
Hamrock,  Charlie  McCready,  Bud 
Curry  and  Frank  Tracy  in  Naples.  I 
am  sure  that  we  will  all  be  ready  for 
the  opening  of  the  golf  season.  •  Vin 
Catalogna  didn't  make  Florida  this 
year,  but  promises  to  be  ready  for  the 
season,  His  wife  Phylis  is  recupera- 
ting from  a  knee  problem.  •  Con- 
gratulations to  Ed  Burns  and  his  Ar- 
lington Hockey  Team,  for  their  out- 
standing season.  •  John  Berry  con- 
tinues to  practice  medicine  in 
Randolph  and  to  live  in  Milton.  •  I 
saw  Henry  Janesy  and  his  wife  Clare 
at  the  Arch  St.  Chapel.  He  is  still 
working  hard  in  the  secretary  of  state 
office  but  taking  time  off  to  visit 
Vienna,  Austria.  •  I  continue  to  need 
your  input  to  this  column  concerning 
changes  in  life,  special  achievements, 
sickness,  new  grandchildren  and  any- 
thing else  you  would  like  your  class- 
mates to  know  about  you.  As  always  I 
appreciate  your  help  and  coopera- 
tion. •  That's  it  for  this  issue.  Stay 
healthy  and  happy.  Keep  me  informed. 
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William  P.  Melville 

31  Rockledge  Rd. 

Newton  Highlands,  MA  02161 

(617)244-2020 

Campaign  for  Boston  College 

Total  Class  Support  1 986  -  1 99 1 
$832,009/531  Gifts 

Bill  Oliver,  President  of  our  class, 
called  an  Executive  Committee  meet- 
ing for  April  16th  that  was  hosted  by 
our  Class  Vice  President,  Joe 
Herbert,  at  the  Charles  River  Coun- 
try Club.  Hopefully  most  of  the  com- 
mittee was  able  to  make  the  dinner 
meeting  and  got  there  a  litde  early  to 
enjoy  a  round  of  golf  with  our  genial 


host,  Joe.  •  As  you  will  recall,  your 
Executive  Committee  is  made  up  of 
Bill  Oliver  as  President,  Joe  Herbert 
as  Vice  President,  Tim  Buckley  as 
Vice  President  and  Treasurer,  Bill 
Melville  as  Secretary  and  Class  Cor- 
respondent, John  M.  Corcoran  of 
Milton,  Jim  Costello,  Joe 
Harrington,  Ed  King,  Gene  Nash, 
Bob  Marshall,  Paul  Morin,  Bill 
Noonan,  Jack  O'Neil,  Ed  Rich- 
mond, Leonard  Sherry,  and  War- 
ren Watson.  •  Tom  McGrath  re- 
cendy  retired  as  President  and  CEO 
of  the  Hyde  Park  Co-operative  Bank 
where  he  started  as  a  clerk-teller  in 
1958.  Tom  has  been  very  much  in- 
volved in  the  community.  He  is  an 
active  member  of  the  Hyde  Park  Board 
of  Trade  and  the  Hyde  Park  Devel- 
opment Board,  and  has  been  involved 
in  veteran,  religious  and  charitable 
causes.  •  Great  news  about  Paul  Wa- 
ters -  he  is  recovering  beautifully  from 
a  recent  hip  replacement  operation 
and  is  still  seen  tooling  around  the 
Archdiocese.  •  Joe  Donohue  writes 
from  Centerville  tha  t  he  recendy  reg- 
istered his  grandson  Casey,  in  the 
Class  of  2013,  who  will  become  a  4th 
generation  graduate  from  BC  and  will 
graduate  on  the  100  anniversary  of  his 
great  grandfathers  graduation  from 
BC.  •  As  this  column  is  being  pre- 
pared, my  wife  Irene  and  I  are  enjoy- 
ing the  sunshine  ofPalm  Beach,  where 
our  son  Tom  (one  of  the  43  members 
of  our  family  who  have  graduated 
from  Boston  College)  and  his  lovely 
new  wife  Lisa  AultMelville,  live.Tom 
is  a  television  news  reporter  for 
WPTV-Channel  5,  the  NBC  affiliate 
in  West  Palm  Beach.  •  Harvey  Reid 
(of  Chevrolet  fame)  from  North 
Belmore,  Long  Island,  was  recently  in 
town.  He  was  visiting  old  friends  and 
acquaintances  and  had  an  enjoyable 
luncheon  meeting  with  the  Executive 
Director  of  the  Alumni  Association, 
John  Wissler.  •  Speaking  of  the 
Alumni  Association  reminds  me  that  I 
should  share  with  you  what  has  to  be 
one  of  the  most  enjoyable  nights  en- 
tertainment that  you  will  ever  have 
the  pleasure  of  attending.  Though  it 
will  be  summer  before  you  read  this, 
you  really  should  keep  in  mind  that 
you  ought  to  attend  the  Alumni 
Association's  Christmas  Chorale  Con- 
cert in  early  December.  It  really  is  a 
wonderful  and  most  enjoyable  take- 
in.  We  wouldn't  miss  attending  each 
year.  •  Heard  from  Paul  Morin.  He 
is  on  crutches  recovering  from  his  5th 
hip  replacement  operation.  Both  hips 
had  to  be  replaced  and  then  as  a  result 
of  infections,  three  more  replacements 
were  necessary.  His  spirits  are  great 
and  he  is  very  upbeat  about  the  whole 
matter.  He  tells  us  that  his  son  John, 
'72  a  Double  Eagle,  is  now  VP  and 


Head  Counsel  for  the  John  Hancock 
Co.  •  Bill  Oliver  will  be  reporting  on 
attendance  at  the  Laetare  Commun- 
ion Breakfast  in  our  next  issue. 
(Editor's  note:  Long  overdue  is  the 
following  correction.  The  Class  of 
1948  Campaign  results  for  1990  and 
1991  are  $221,663  and  $222,958, 
respectively.) 
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John  T.  Prince 

64  Donnybrook  Rd. 

Brighton,  MA  02 135 

Campaign  for  Boston  College 

Total  Class  Support  1986  -  1991 
$352,303/  1,176  Gifts 

Our  deepest  sympathy  is  extended  to 
John  DriscoU  and  his  family  on  the 
death  of  his  wife  Jean  and  his  brother 
Bill.  John  and  Jean  had  celebrated  40 
years  of  marriage  earlier  this  year.  St 
Agatha's  Church  in  Milton  was  filled 
to  capacity  for  her  funeral  Mass.  Fr. 
Monan  delivered  the  eulogy,  which 
expressed  everything  that  Jean  exem- 
plified in  her  life.  Among  the  mourn- 
ers were  Bob  Crane,  Bob  Curran, 
Sahag  Dakesian,  Joe  Dowd,  John 
Hickey,  John  Prince  and  Jack 
Turner.  •  Sadly  we  must  also  report 
the  passing  of  two  of  our  classmates  in 
Naples,  FL.,  Dan  Korman,  M.D. 
and  John  Faherty.  We  extend  our 
sympathy  to  their  families.  •  Speak- 
ing of  Florida,  our  Class  President 
made  a  southern  swing  to  that  state 
and  visited  with  Mary  and  Ed 
Murphy,  and  Fran  and  Bill  Cohan. 
Bill  mentioned  that  we  are  looking  for 
suggestions  regarding  activities  for 
our  45  th  year  anniversary.  Please  drop 
a  line  if  you  have  any  idea  or  news. 
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John  A.  Dewire 
15  Chester  St.,  #31 
Cambridge,  MA  02 140 
(617)876-1461 

Campaign  for  Boston  College 

Total  Class  Support  1 986  -  1991 
$  1,422,649/ 2,303  Gifts 

There  will  be  a  Class  get-together  in 
Walsh  Hall  after  the  Navy  football 
game,  Saturday,  September  19, 1992. 
There  will  be  more  information  about 
it  in  the  next  issue  of  this  magazine.  • 
John  M.  Dempsey  died  in  Novem- 
ber, 1991  at  his  home  in  Concord, 
after  a  brief  illness.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Massachusetts  High  Tech 
Council.  John  was  former  president 
and  CEO  of  the  Bairt  Corp.,  in 
Bedford,  a  pioneer  firm  in  the  making 
of  analytical  instruments,  and  a  mem- 


ber of  the  High  Tech  Council  and 
Executives  Club  of  the  greater  Bos- 
ton Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  was 
a  former  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  Alpha  Industries  in 
Woburn,  of  Amray  in  Bedford  and  of 
the  Scientific  Apparatus  Makers  As- 
sociation in  Washington,  D.C.  He 
leaves  his  wife  Marie,  three  daugh- 
ters: Kathryn  D.  Cunningham  of 
Wayland,  Diane  E.  Leavitt  of 
Southborough  and  Nancy  M.  of  Con- 
cord; two  sons,  Gregory  J.  of  New 
York  City  and  John  M.  HJ  of  Califor- 
nia. He  also  leaves  a  brother,  Edward 
J.,  of  Canton.  •  I  had  a  lovely  three 
week  vacation  in  Central  America  last 
January.  I  met  Bob  Pink's  sister  Rose- 
mary and  her  husband  Leo  on  the 
trip.  I  hadn't  seen  them  since  Santo 
Domingo  in  February,  1978.  •  I  leave 
March  1 0  for  ten  days  in  Ireland.  The 
entire  group  has  been  invited  to  march 
in  the  St.  Patrick's  Day  parade  in 
Dublin.  Another  first.  •  I  am  also 
going  to  Fatima  in  May  for  the  75th 
Anniversary  of  the  Vision  of  the  Vir- 
gin to  the  three  children.  •  Please 
send  me  some  news.  You  can  see  by 
the  size  of  this  column  that  the  "law  of 
diminishing  returns"  is  in  full  force. 
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Mary  McManus  Frechette 
42  Brookdale  Avenue 
Newtonville,  MA  02160 
(617)244-8764 

Campaign  for  Boston  College 

Total  Class  Support  1986  -  1991 
$4,511  /  67  Gifts 
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Francis  X.  Quinn,  Esq. 
1 205  Azalea  Dr. 
Rockville,  MD  20850 
(301)762-5049 

Campaign  for  Boston  College 

Total  Class  Support  1986  -  1991 
$  1,605,001  /  2,370  Gifts 
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Edward  L.  Englert,  Jr. 
1 28  Colberg  Ave. 
Roslindale,  MA  02131 
(617)323-1500 

Campaign  for  Boston  College 

Total  Class  Support  1986-  1991 
$862,031  /  1,681  Gifts 

So  many  responses  from  the  dues 
envelopes  and  such  little  space  to  ac- 
knowledge! Rita  Walsh  McGowan, 
Marshfield,  has  seven  grand  children. 
•  Mary  Hughes  Naeyer  is  living  in 
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Walnut  Creek,  CA.  •  Pat  Chard 
O'Neil,  Norwood;  Ann  Preston, 
Boston;  Mary  McLaughlin,  Danvers 
and  Marguertite  Munster  send  re- 
gards. •  Pauline  Devitt  Grasso  is  in 
Manhattan,  CA,  and  was  recendy 
elected  to  Marquis  Who's  Who  in  the 
West,  Who's  Who  in  American  Nurs- 
ing and  Who's  Who  among  Human 
Services  Professionals.  •  Rita 
O'Connell  Donahue  is  living  in  New 
London,  NH.  •  Anne  Fisher 
McCabe  is  teaching  at  the  Dover 
Sherborn  Junior  High  School  and 
lives  in  Medfield.  •  Alice  Reardon 
Porell  lives  in  Winchester  and  has 
five  children.  Two  of  them  are  BC'ers; 
Hope  Ann  '85  and  Thomas  '87.  • 
Mary  Frances  Penny  Moran  fives  in 
Needham  and  is  a  psychiatric  nurse  at 
McLean  Hospital  in  Belmont.  •  The 
clergy  also  sends  regards.  Namely: 
Joe  Wilson,  N.  Billerica;  Tom 
Murray,  Narick;  Paul  McCarrick, 
Fall  River;  Henry  Jennings, 
Somerville;  Peter  Matocchio, 
Weymouth;  Paul  Curran,  Avon;  and 
Hugh  O'Regan,  Boston.  •  From  out 
of  the  country  we  heard  from  Ed 
Sterrebeck,  Belgium,  and  Jim 
McMahon  in  Aleppo,  Syria.  •  Frank 
Hennessey,  Carlisle,  has  retired  along 
with  Jack  Donovan,  who  spends  win- 
ters in  Marco  Island.  Jack  met  with 
Dr.  Hugh  McCarthy  Jim  Doyle,  Al 
Sexton  and  Bob  Doherty  at  a  Golden 
Eagles  reunion  in  Naples.  •  Jim 
Leonard,  West  Roxbury,  retired  as 
Administrator  of  Special  Education 
in  Canton,  and  spends  times  in  Fort 
Lauderdale.  •  Ed  Krohn,  Canton- 
ment, FL,  is  retired  from  the  Federal 
Government,  has  eight  children,  and 
spends  time  fishing  and  hunting  near 
Pensacola.  •  StanCurley,  Norwood, 
retired  fromMTT  Lincoln  Labs.  Dick 
Mayo,  Salisbury,  MD,  retired  from 
the  FBI.  •  Bill  Doherty,  Pelham, 
NH,  retired  from  teaching  in  Nashua. 
Dick  Schwartz,  Sanjose,  CA,  retired 
as  VP  of  Sytex  and  is  following  BC 
sports.  *JohnMurray,  Syracuse,  NY, 
is  happily  retired  and  waiting  for  his 
ninth  grandchild.  •  Greetings  from 
Milton  were  received  from  Barry 
Driscoll,  Fred  Tarpey,  Lex  Blood, 
Joe  Oteri,  Bob  Quinn,  Bill  Heavey 
and  Bob  DiTullio.  •  Joe  Sheehan 
and  Dick  Bangs  of  Winthrop  say 
"hello,"  along  with  Bill  Curtin  and 
Jerry  Dacey  of  Hingham,  and  neigh- 
bor Howard  MacRae  of  Hull.  •  Out 
of  state  but  still  in  New  England  are 
John  O'Neil,  Old  Orchard  Beach, 
ME  Joe  Clune,  Cumberland,  RI,  and 
Paul  McPherson,  Stamford,  CT.  • 
New  Hampshire  is  the  home  of  Al 
Casassa,  Rye  Beach;  Harold 
Haskins,'  North  Haverhill,  Phil 
Frazier  and  Joe  O'  Shaughnessey  of 
Hampton.   •  Dick  McLaughlin 
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spends  time  in  Eastham  and  Florida, 
while  Nick  Loscocco  is  in  Stuart, 
FL;  Dick  O'Connor  is  in  Jupiter, 
FL,  and  Henry  Riley  is  in  Tampa.  • 
Virginia  residents  include  Dr.  Charlie 
Carroll,  McLean;  Bob  Suleski  and 
Ken  Flynn  of  Williamsburg,  and  Bill 
Borghesani,  of  Burke.  •  John 
Gleason,  West  Boylston,  retired  from 
Liberty  Mutual  after  40  years.  »Gene 
McAuliffe,  Bedford,  retired  from 
Raytheon  after  forty  years  and  has  8 
children  and  12  grandchildren.  • 
Murray  Viehl  is  in  Revere,  along 
with  Fred  McDonough,  who  retired 
as  principal  in  the  Revere  school  sys- 
tem after  39  years.  •  John  O'Brien, 
Arlington;  Steve  Casey,  Belmont; 
Dan  Callanan,  Beverly;  Bill  Terrio, 
Billerica;  Dr.  Kir-wan  MacMillan, 
Bradford;  Ed  Matta,  Brockton;  and 
Mike  McCarthy,  Braintree,  who  is 
enjoying  retirement,  all  send  best 
wishes.  •  Bert  Kelley,  Jupiter,  FL, 
sends  word  his  two  sons,  Sean  and 
Chris,  will  graduate  BC  in  '92.  Chris 
will  be  a  triple  eagle,  and  daughters 
Maura  and  Meghan  also  are  BC'ers.  • 
Tim  O'Connell,  Chagrin  Falls,  OH 
is  looking  forward  to  the  reunion.  • 
Dave  Sullivan  sends  greetings  from 
North  Olmstead,  OH.  •  Nick 
Gallinaro,  Middleton,  NJ,  says 
"hello,"  as  does  Bob  Doherty  from 
Naples,  FL.  •  Enjoyed  seeing  Bernie 
Fitzmaurice  at  the  Beanpot  with  Jim 
Mulrooney,  Paul  Stanton,  Paul 
Daly,  Roger  Connor,  Jack  Leary, 
Tom  Megan,  Bruce  Desroisers  and 
Frank  Dooley.  •  Ed  Goulart,  Cam- 
bridge; Dick  Driscoll,  ChestnutHi  11, 
John  Kellaher,  Concord;  Bob  Barry, 
Duxbury;  Henry  Keefe,  Everett;  Jim 
Smith  and  Pat  Clancy,  Falmouth; 
and  Art  Powell,  Holden,  send  greet- 
ings. •  Fred  O'Sullivan,  Peabody, 
says  "hello"  to  the  class,  along  with 
Jim  Birmingham,  Lincoln;  Frank 
O'Leary,  Marlboro;  Ed  Gordon  and 
Jim  Kenneally  of  Medford;  Jim 
Quinn  and  Gene  McMorrow  of 
Needham  and  Frank  O'Brien  of 
Newton.  •  Bill  Gauthier  is  looking 
forward  to  the  Bermuda  trip.  •  Charlie 
Sherman  sends  word  fromManasota, 
FL,  that  he  will  be  up  for  the  40th.  • 
New  Yorker's  dropping  a  line  were 
John  Kastberg,  Valhalla,  and  Frank 
Torpey  from  West  Nyack.  •  Jack 
Monahan  retired  from  the  Norwood 
school  system.  •  Bob  Allen,  one  of 
our  class  officers,  has  been  working 
on  plans  for  the  40th,  along  with  our 
new  VP,  Fred  Meagher  of 
Westwood.  •  Joe  Shay,  Southboro,  is 
with  Ken's  Steak  House  and  Ken's 
Foods  in  Framingham,  and  has  con- 
vinced Al  Sexton's  son  Mark,  that 
they  produce  the  best  salad  dressing 
to  be  found  anywhere.  •  George 
Gallant,  Stoughton,  is  a  professor  at 


Stonehill  College  after  retiring  as  a 
colonel  in  the  Army.  •  Gerry  Geary 
and  John  P.  Sullivan  of  Sudbury,  and 
Don  Shanahan  of  Wakefield, 
dropped  us  a  note,  as  did  Joe 
Ottaviano,  Waltham;  John 
Kennedy,  West  Roxbury;  Bernie 
Cullen,  Weymouth;  and  Anthony 
Vignone  of  Wrentham.  •  Gene 
Giroux  is  practicing  law  in  Boston.  • 
From  California  we  heard  from  Eric 
Johnson  who  has  five  grand  children. 

•  Al  Arsenault  is  now  in  Humble, 
TX;  Bill  Walsh,  Wheaton,  IL  and 
John  Ricci  is  in  Rumson,  NJ-  And 
from  Maryland  we  heard  from  Joe 
Cunningham,  Crofton,  and  George 
Cyr  of  Towson.  •  The  Class  extends 
its  deepest  sympathy  to  the  families  of 
Marie  Cullinane  and  Dan  Valway. 
Marie  was  from  Walpole  and  then 
Gloucester,  and  was  a  nurse  at 
Children's  Hospital.  Dan  was  a  faith- 
ful member  of  the  class,  along  with 
Pauline,  who  is  John  Buckley's  sis- 
ter. •  Dick  Callahan  is  residing  in 
Pebble  Beach,  CA,  after  retiring  from 
the  FBI,  and  has  formed  a  new  busi- 
ness called  the  Callahan-Gibson 
Group,  specializing  in  confidential 
inquiries  in  litigation  matters  on  both 
the  domestic  and  international  level. 

•  Will  Hynes  is  a  teacher  at  English 
High  School,  and  has  six  children, 
four  of  whom  are  BC'ers.  •  Bob 
Freeley's  son,  Jim,  will  graduate  with 
BC  '92,  and  son  Joe  is  graduating 
from  law  school.  •  The  Class  wants  to 
thank  the  officers  Jack  Leary,  Frank 
Dooley,  Bob  Allen,  Frank  Meagher, 
Roger  Connor  and  Al  Sexton  for  their 
hard  work  in  putting  together  a  very 
exciting  and  enjoyable  "fortieth."  • 
The  Christmas  Chorale  was  spectacu- 
lar, and  among  those  attending  the 
reception  were  Paul  Lockwood,  who 
journeyed  up  from  Rhode  Island,  and 
Pat  Clancy,  sho  travelled  up  from 
Falmouth.  •  Plaudits  to  Pat  and  Jack 
Leary  for  their  work  on  the 
Valentine's  Day  dance  that  was  en- 
joyed by  all.  Among  those  attending 
were  Tom  McElroy,  Jim  Lawton, 
Gerry  Geary,  Bob  Allen  and  Lex 
Blood.  Bill  Falvey  came  up  from 
Southington,  CT.  Jim  Mullin  came 
up  from  West  Nyack,  NY,  and  Frank 
Lou  Carroll  just  returned  from  Ha- 
waii. Also;  Frank  Dooley,  Fred 
Meagher,  Pat  Clancy,  Ed  Gordon, 
Bill  Heavy,  Frank  Hennessy,  Jack 
Monahan,  Jim  Mulrooney,  Dick 
McCabe  who  travelled  up  from 
Falmouth,  Joe  O'Shaughnessy  and 
George  Gallant,  whose  daughter  will 
graduate  from  Stonehill  in  May, 
turned  up.  •  From  all  indications  thus 
far,  the  spirit  of  '52  is  still  alive  and 
strong!  When  we  graduated  in  June, 
1 952,  we  either  went  to  work  or  went 
in  the  service  and  soon  after  began  to 


raise  families?  Now  in  June,  1992,  it 
appears  that  many  have  retired,  many 
spend  time  in  Florida,  and  many  are 
now  enjoying  grandchildren.  What  a 
difference  40  years  makes! 
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Robert  W.  Kelly 
98  Standish  Rd. 
Watertown,  MA  02 172 
(617)926-0121 

Campaign  for  Boston  College 

Total  Class  Support  1 986  -  1 991 
$  1,413,538/  1,516  Gifts 

Harold  Connolly,  53's  Olympic 
Hammer-ThrowGoldMedal  Cham- 
pion at  the  1956  Olympics  in 
Melbourne,  will  return  to  the  Heights 
on  June  14  to  attend  this  year's  Mas- 
sachusetts Special  Olympics  Summer 
Games,  which  BC  is  hosting.  Hal  is  a 
director  for  Special  Olympics  Inter- 
national based  in  Washington  DC. 
He  oversees  the  administration- of  22 
sports  geared  toward  mentally  handi- 
capped athletes.  Hal  believes  "the 
games  he  now  organizes  are  truer  to 
the  Olympic  spirit  than  the  current 
Olympics  themselves."  •  Timothy 
Daly  was  one  of  three  candidates  for 
the  position  of  mathematics  and  sci- 
ence coordinator  in  the  town  of 
Weymouth.  Don't  know  the  results 
yet!  •  All  year  Mo  Hart  of  Lantana 
Randolph  gives  leftovers  from  ban- 
quets at  his  restaurant's  function  hall 
to  Second  Helping,  an  arm  ofBoston's 
Food  Bank  sponsored  by  BC.  So  far 
this  year,  Lantana  has  donated  7,000 
pounds  of  food.  •  Winnie  and  Mike 
Doohan  have  been  living  in  the  state 
of  Washington  for  28  years,  where 
Mike  has  been  president  and  manager 
ofKL  Manufacturing  Co.  Inc.,  manu- 
facturers of  sportswear.  In  June  Mike 
will  be  installed  as  president  of  Serra 
in  Guadalajara.  "Serra  International 
is  aggressively  planning  steps  to  in- 
sure that  all  of  the  Church's  local, 
national  and  international  resources 
cooperate  in  promoting  religious  vo- 
cations. 'Major  General John  Doran 
retired  from  the  Air  Force  in  August 
1989  and  died  suddenly  in  June  of 
1991.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife 
Darlene  and  three  children.  Our 
minds,  hearts  and  prayers  are  with  the 
Doran  Family. 
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Francis  X.  Flannery 
72  Sunset  Hill  Rd. 
W.  Roxbury,MA02132 
(617)323-1592 

Campaign  for  Boston  College 

Total  Class  Support  1986-1991 
$753,458/  1,359  Gifts 

I  talked  to  Dick  Curley,  a  practicing 
attorney  in  Osterville.  He  says  he  runs 
into  Bill  Kelly  quite  often  who  has  a 
place  in  Kings  Way  in  Yarmouth.  He 
also  met  George  McDevitt  on  the 
occasion  of  George's  mother's  death 
on  the  Cape.  Dick  has  seven  children. 
His  daughter  Jeanne  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Massachusetts  Medical  School  and 
now  is  in  her  second  year  of  residency 
at  Burbank  Hospital  in  Fitchburg.  •  I 
also  heard  from  Lenny  Mathews  who 
is  practicing  real  estate  in  Falmouth. 
At  a  gas  station  one  day,  he  was  look- 
ing at  someone  he  thought  he  should 
know  and  sure  enough,  when  they 
introduced  themselves,  he  realized  it 
was  Jerry  Monaghan.  Jerry  is  now 
retired  and  lives  in  Mashpee  on  the 
Cape.  Lenny  also  mentioned  that  he 
had  lunch  recently  with  Dave  Pierre 
and  Jerry  Natoli  and  their  wives. 
Dave's  oldest  went  to  BC  and  another 
went  to  Notre  Dame.  He  also  met 
Kevin  Lane  who  is  retired  from  the 
state's  division  of  employment  secu- 
rity. He,  too,  lives  in  Falmouth  with 
his  wife,  Mary.  •  Paul  McGee,  presi- 
dent of  Tremont  Reinsurance  Mgmt. 
Co.  of  Mashpee  has  been  elected  a 
national  director  for  the  northeast 
region  of  the  Society  of  CPCU.  •  Bill 
McManus  became  a  grandfather  for 
the  third  time.  Previously,  his  son  had 
twins.  Son  William,  Jr.  '91  is  cur- 
rently with  Delloite  Touche  and  his 
daughter  is  now  at  BC  where  she  is 
studying  abroad  at  the  University  of 
Galway.  •  Jim  O'Halloran  has  re- 
tired as  a  partner  from  Arthur  Ander- 
son. •  Jack  Curtin  informs  me  three 
of  his  children  have  gone  on  to  prac- 
tice law  after  attending  BC  Law.  Kevin 
is  with  Nutter  McClennen  &  Fish; 
daughter  Ann  is  practicing  with 
Choate  Hall;  and  sonjoe  is  with  Mintz 
Levin.  •  Walter  Englert  has  retired 
from  Sears  Roebuck  &  Company  and 
is  living  in  Warwick,  RI.  •  I  hear  Jerry 
Carey  continues  to  do  well  with 
Taramark  and  has  relocated  his  of- 
fices to  Needham.  •  Condolences  to 
John  Flynn  of  Salem  on  the  loss  of  his 
beloved  wife,  Patricia. 
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Marie  J.  Kelleher 
1 2  Tappan  St. 
Melrose,  MA  02176 
(617)665-2669 

Campaign  for  Boston  College 

Total  Class  Support  1986-1991 
$365,452/  1,159  Gifts 

Cards  with  congratulatory  messages 
are  being  sent  to  four  of  our  class- 
mates. This  column  is  functioning  as 
a  giant  one  from  the  rest  of  us.  Details 
are  as  follows:  On  April  10,  our  Vice 
Admiral,  DickDunleavy  andEleanor 
Smith  Tabeek,  R.N.,  Ph.D.,  were 
honored  at  the  annual  Alumni  Awards 
ceremony.  Dick  received  the  Alumni 
Award  of  Excellence  in  Public  Ser- 
vice. Appointed  to  Vice  Admiral  for 
Air  Warfare  by  President  Reagan, 
Dick  is  the  highest  ranking  Naval 
officer  to  have  graduated  from  Bos- 
ton College.  He  is  known  in  Navy 
circles  as  "Mr.  Aviation."  Eleanor  re- 
ceived the  Alumni  Award  of  Excel- 
lence in  Education.  In  this  world  of 
today  when  families  and  individuals 
need  so  much  support  and  education, 
Eleanor  has  been  there  for  them  as 
Director  of  Family  Life  Education  at 
St.  Margaret's  Hospital  in  Dorchester. 
•  It  is  really  an  accomplishment  when 
an  individual  receives  recognition 
from  their  profession.  John  Johnson 
was  honored  recently  by  having  his 
biographical  record  placed  in  the 
Who's  Who  in  American  Law.  •  Bar- 
bara Wincklhofer  Wright  receives 
congratulations  for  two  major  accom- 
plishments. She  has  received  her  Ph.D 
from  NYU  and  was  elected  to  the 
Newjersey  State  Assembly,  thus  con- 
tinuing a  long  time  commitment  to 
public  service  through  political  life. 
We  are  so  proud  of  all  of  you  and  offer 
prayers  for  your  continued  success  in 
your  personal  and  professional  lives. 
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As  you  may  have  noticed  above,  we 
have  a  new  class  correspondent.  Ef- 
fective with  this  issue,  Ralph  Good 
has  passed  the  torch  (pen?  pencil? 
computer?)  to  me  and  I  will  pass  on 
any  and  all  news.  Many  thanks  to 
Ralph  for  his  good  work  over  the 
years.  With  your  help,  I  hope  to  do  as 
well.  Unhappily,  I  have  to  start  by 
reporting  that  Ralph  suffered  head 
injuries  in  a  fall  in  February,  but  has 
completed  rehabilitation  and  was  back 
at  home  at  the  time  of  this  report 
(early  March).  Please  remember  him 
in  your  prayers.  Also,  please  remem- 
ber Anne  Sweeney  Donovan,  who 
passed  away  in  December  from  can- 
cer. Anne's  husband,  Jim  (Bucky) 
Donovan,  is  well  known  to  our  class- 
mates who  came  from  B.C.  High  (al- 
though Jim  went  up  to  Worcester). 
The  class  sends  its  condolences  to  Jim 
and  the  family.  Our  get-together  on 
February  2  9,  which  Ralph  mentioned 
in  the  last  issue,  was  attended  by  about 
35  classmates  and  spouses.  Carolyn 
Kennedy  Foley,  present  with  hus- 
band Dan,  was  emcee  for  the  event. 
Prof.  Evan  Kantrovitz  led  us  through 
the  new  Chemistry  Center,  viewing 
the  ultra-modern  labs,  lecture  and 
class  rooms.  While  describing  the 
outstanding  research  efforts  of  the 
faculty,  he  emphasized  that  the  col- 
lege still  insists  on  a  solid  commit- 
ment to  teaching  and  that  the  stu- 
dents benefit  from  the  research.  Leo 
Power  (attending  with  wife  Kathy) 
then  brought  us  through  the  Conte 
Forum  from  top  (the  president's  box 
with  its  view  of  the  stadium  on  one 
side  and  the  hockey  rink  on  the  other) 
to  bottom  (the  weight  room  —  no- 
body tested  the  equipment).  Dave 
Gill,  S  J. ,  came  down  from  Holy  Cross 
to  celebrate  Mass  for  us  in  the  Shea 
RoomattheForum.JackMcCarthy's 
wife,  Mary,  gave  the  first  reading  and 
the  responsorial  psalm.  Dick  Day, 
who  came  up  from  Connecticut  with 
Jeannette,  gave  the  second  reading. 
Steve  Barry,  attending  with  Marie, 
led  the  singing.  After  a  buffet  dinner, 
Boston  College  history  professor 
Thomas  O'Connor  educated  us  about 
Boston  politics,  neighborhoods,  ur- 
ban renewal,  and  (not  least)  the  Irish 
involvement  in  all  of  the  above.  Pro- 
fessor O'Connor  echoed  the  theme  of 
commitment  to  teaching  as  a  major 


factor  in  maintaining  Boston  College's 
reputation  for  excellence.  The  com- 
mittee had  purchased  five  pairs  of 
tickets  to  the  annual  black-tie 
fundraiser  for  Second  Helping,  the 
Boston  College  Alumni  Association/ 
Boston  Food  Bank  hunger  relief  pro- 
gram that  collects  surplus  food  from 
Boston  area  restaurants,  hotels,  cater- 
ers. Winners  were  Dick  Day,  Carol 
Hines  Gleason's  husband,  Dick, 
Alice  Shea,  ReginaStrainVenditto, 
and  our  speaker,  Professor  O'Connor. 
Others  attending  included  Betty 
Wilson  Baran,  Ernestine  Bolduc, 
Robert  Caffrey,  Marguerite 
Callahan,  Betty  Casey,  Elinor 
Collins,  Frances  and  Chick 
D'Entremont,  John  Harney,  Joe 
Hynes,  who  came  up  from  the  Cape, 
Lucille  and  Jack  Kennedy,  Mary 
McCarthy,  Leo  and  Claire  Hoban 
McCormack,  Joyce  and  Dan 
McDevitt,  Elinor  Callanan  Slattery, 
and  Betty  Strain,  familiar  to  those 
from  the  School  of  Education.  Gus 
Camelio  had  planned  to  attend,  but 
last-minute  circumstances  kept  him 
away.  In  other  items,  congratulations 
are  due  to  George  Bernier,  M.D., 
who  received  the  Alumni  Award  of 
Excellence  in  Medicine  at  a  ceremony 
on  April  10  at  Conte  Forum.  Jim 
McLaughlin  and  Bob  Halloran  en- 
joyed the  Sports  Night  held  in  Febru- 
ary by  the  B.C.  Club  of  New  York. 
Carolyn  Foley  wants  me  to  remind  all 
that  Class  Treasurer  Jim  Martin  is 
accepting  class  dues  ($20  per  year)  at 
any  and  all  times.  This  issue  of  the 
notes  went  out  too  early  to  include 
anything  about  attendance  at  the  an- 
nual Laetare  Sunday  Communion 
Breakfast,  held  Sunday,  March  29, 
but  many  of  the  February  29  attend- 
ees were  planning  to  go.  Be  sure  to 
mark  your  calendars  for  November 
14,  1992.  We're  planning  a  get-to- 
gether somewhere  on  campus  after 
the  Boston  College  vs.  Syracuse  foot- 
ball game.  The  committee  will  be 
sending  a  letter  with  news  about  this. 
Finally,  a  plea  for  you  to  take  pen  in 
hand  and  deluge  me  with  informa- 
tion. If  you've  moved,  let  us  know. 
Retired?  Let  us  know.  If  you've  de- 
cided to  take  up  mountain  climbing, 
ski  jumping,  solo  voyages  around  the 
world,  etc.  in  your  "golden  years,"... 
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The  Class  of  1 95 7  's  3  5th  Anniversary 
weekend  has  come  and  gone.  •  Leo  J. 
Morrissey,  our  35th  Anniversary 
chairman,  together  with  William  E. 
McQueeney,  chairman  of  our  Class 
board  of  directors  and  other  board 
members,  did  an  excellent  job  in  put- 
ting the  Class  of  1957  35th  Anniver- 
sary Program  together.  The  Nurses 
Class  Luncheon  was  planned  by  Bar- 
bara Cosgrove,  a  Class  Board  Mem- 
ber. A  general  Class  meeting  will  out- 
line all  these  activities  more  in  detail. 
I  will  report  in  the  summer 
BCMagazine  issue  all  the  news  of  this 
great  class  anniversary  program,  our 
class  get-together  on  Laetare  Sunday, 
March  29,  and  our  class  representa- 
tion at  the  Fourth  Annual  Second 
Helping  Gala  of  April  11.  •  Charles 
L.  Buckley,  who  resides  in  East  Den- 
nis, practices  law  in  both  Boston  and 
on  the  Cape.  Charlie  continues  to 
remind  me  how  hectic  the  traffic  can 
be  traveling  back  and  forth.  Charlie, 
hang  in  there  guy.  •  Francis  J. 
Dirksmeier  of  Dirksmeier  and  Asso- 
ciates of  Shrewsbury  was  a  recent  re- 
cipient of  the  1991  MP's  Indepen- 
dent Manufacturer's  Representative 
of  the  Year.  He  has  been  a  member  of 
the  medical/surgical  industry  for  over 
30  years.  Congrats  Dirks.  •  Joseph 
Moylan  dropped  me  a  line  a  few 
weeks  ago.  Joe  related  that  he  has 
been  living  in  Sarasota,  FL  for  the  last 
18  years.  Joe  hopes  that  he  might  be 
able  to  make  our  35th  reunion  if  all 
goes  well  to  plan.  •  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  talking  with  Bernard  F.  O'Neil 
one  night  in  January.  Bernie  has  been 
living  in  Orlando,  FL  the  last  several 
years  and  wouldn't  trade  Orlando  for 
the  Boston  area.  It  was  a  great  experi- 
ence to  talk  with  an  old  friend  and 
classmate  after  so  many  years.  Bernie 
also  anticipates  making  our  35th  An- 
niversary Celebration.  •  The  follow- 
ing Class  members  and  friends  gave  a 
day  of  their  time  on  Saturday,  Febru- 
ary 15  at  the  Pine  Street  Inn  in  Bos- 
ton, a  shelter  for  both  alcoholics  and 
the  homeless.  Duties  of  the  day  in- 
cluded a  scraping  and  painting.  Class 
members  and  friends  that  volunteered 
their  time  included  Bob  Libertini, 
his  son  Chris  and  friend  Paul,  Anne 
and  Bill  Tobin,  Dot  and  John 
Kelliher,  John  Wissler,  Leo 
Morrissey,  Bill  McQueeney  and 
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Jane  Goodwin  '64,  Frank  Shannon 
and  Paul  Anzeroni.  This  day  was 
certainly  a  labor  of  life  and  a  tribute  to 
our  late  classmate  Paul  D.  Sullivan, 
former  director  of  the  Pine  Street 
Inn.  •  KenTfte  Whale  Lambert  is 
still  living  in  Chatham  on  the  Cape. 
He  was  recently  at  the  Red  Sox  spring 
training  camp  in  Winter  Haven,  FL, 
with  some  old  Red  Sox  timers.  They 
were  Bobby  Doer,  Johnny  Pesky  and 
Dick  Raditz.  •  Congratulations  to 
Peggy  Kenney,  who  has  just  been 
promoted  to  full  professor  of  Math- 
ematics at  BC.  •  The  Law  School  has 
established  a  special  public  service 
award  in  honor  of  Judge  David 
Nelson.  Dave  is  a  federal  judge  with 
senior  status  in  Boston.  •  The  Class  of 
1967  gave  a  surprise  award  to  John 
Wissler  at  Laetare  Sunday  for  his  25 
years  of  service  as  Executive  Director 
ofthe  Alumni  Association.  •  The  Class 
extends  its  sincere  sympathy  to  the 
family  of  William  J.  Cunningham 
Jr.  on  the  death  of  his  mother,  Rose 
M.  Cunningham.  Rose  was  an  avid 
supporter  ofthe  BC  family  and  leaves 
her  husband,  WilliamJ.  Cunningham 
'26.  •  Condolences  of  the  Class  are 
also  extended  to  the  families  Thomas 
F.  McDonald  of  West  Quincy  on  the 
death  of  his  mother  in  February  and 
our  classmate,  Francis  J.  Tierney, 
Esq.  •  Last  but  not  least,  for  those 
who  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to 
send  in  their  Class  dues  there  is  still 
time  to  due  so  in  order  to  fund  our 
3  5th  events.  Dues  can  be  sent  to  Wil- 
liam D.  Tobin,  181  Central, 
Holliston,  MA  01746  in  the  amount 
of  $20,  payable  to  the  Class.  •  Happy 
3  5  th  to  the  Class  of  195  7. 
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I  hope  all  of  you  remembered  our 
35th  Reunion.  Carol  Ann  Burke 
Ryan  and  I  have  talked  with  many  of 
you  and  know  you  were  planning  to 
return  to  Boston  and  the  Newton 
Campus  to  renew  old  friendships  and 
create  newmemorieswithallthe  news 
ofthe  past  3  5  years.  •  Last  November 
the  Newton  College  Alumnae  Club 
sponsored  a  wonderful  speaker, 
Patricia  Aberdeen,  a  Newton  alumna 
and  co-author  ofthe  book  Megatrends 
2000,  at  a  luncheon  at  the  Four  Sea- 
sons Hotel  in  Boston.  Many  of  our 
classmates  were  present:  Connie 
Weldon  LeMaitre,  Connie  Hanley 


Smith,  and  Carol  Ann  Burke  Ryan 

were  among  those  who  enjoyed  the 
very  successful  function.  •  Boston  area 
alumnae  who  are  planning  to  help 
coordinate  our  reunion  are  Cathy 
Connolly  Beatty,  Lucille  Saccone 
Giovino,  Connie  Weldon  LeMaitre, 
Diane  Russell  McDonough,  Carol 
McCurdy  Regenauer,  and  Carol  Ann 
Burke  Ryan.  I'm  sure  there  will  be 
more  people  involved  by  the  time  you 
read  these  notes.  •  According  to  an 
item  in  the  Newport  Daily  News,  Dr. 
Joan  David  has  recendy  been  named 
English  Department  Chair  at  Save 
Regina  College  in  Newport,  Rhode 
Island.  The  article  also  mentions  that 
she  is  currendy  writing  a  mystery 
novel.  I'm  sure  we  all  send  our  con- 
gratulations to  Joan  and  hope  she'll  be 
able  to  join  us  in  May.  •  Remember 
that  I  would  love  to  hear  from  each  of 
you  and  be  glad  to  pass  along  your 
news  on  these  pages. 
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George  Perry  wrote  to  report  that 
he  and  his  wife  Sheila  recendy  pur- 
chased a  house  in  the  historic  section 
of  Newport,  RI  and  converted  it  to  a 
Bed  &  Breakfast.  "On  the  Point,"  as  it 
is  called,  was  built  in  the  late  Victorian 
period  and  is  furnished  with  a  collec- 
tion of  antique  furniture  and  deco- 
rated with  a  collection  of  19th  Cen- 
tury prints  and  photos  of  Newport. 
It's  open  year-round.  Make  your  res- 
ervations by  calling  the  Perry's  at  (40 1 ) 
846-8377.  'This  pastfall.PatandJoe 
Cavanaugh  visited  with  George  and 
Sheila.  Their  daughter  is  a  student  at 
Newport's  Salve  Regina  College.  Two 
of  their  other  offspring  have  finished 
college  -  one  from  BC  and  the  other 
from  Georgetown.  •  Mike  Murphy 
is  executive  VP  and  CFO  of  Sara  Lee 
Corp.,  based  in  Chicago.  Mike  is  in- 
volved in  a  number  of  civic  and  cul- 
tural activities  and  is  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  Chicago:  Lyric  Opera, 
Jobs  for  Youth  and  and  the  Civic 
Federation.  •  Bart  Wassmansdorfis 
Presidentand  owner  ofB.M.W.  Prop- 
erties Limited  inMississauga,  Ontario, 
Canada.  •  Paul  Kingston,  residing  in 
Milton,  is  a  law  partner  with  Kingson 
and  Wilson  in  Boston.  Paul  and  his 
wife  Claire  are  presidents  of  the 
Carney  Hospital's  Foundation  and 
Ladies  of  Charity,  respectively.  Claire 
is  a  graduate  of  the  BC  School  of 


Nursing.  •  Mary  Cunningham,  who 
received  her  Masters  in  Education  in 
1958,  is  living  in  Antigonish,  Nova 
Scotia.  •  Condolences  ofthe  Class  go 
out  to  Regina  Ghidella  and  her  two 
boys  on  the  recent  death  of  her  hus- 
band and  our  beloved  classmate  Ed 
Ghidella.  He  passed  away  in  Nashua, 
NH.  Ed,  one  of  our  most  active  class- 
mates, had  spent  a  20  year  career  in 
the  Army  after  receiving  his  ROTC 
commission  at  graduation.  Ed  will  be 
sorely  missed.  •  For  the  3rd  year  in 
succession  the  Class  of  '5  8  has  given  a 
substantial  donation  to  Second  Help- 
ing. The  check  will  be  presented  at 
the  Second  Helping  Black  Tie 
fundraiser  at  Fenway  Park  this  spring. 
•  Our  class  committee  is  in  full  swing, 
planning  activities  for  the  35th  re- 
union coming  up  next  year.  Due  to  a 
lack  of  communication  from  class- 
mates, the  '58  column  is  quite  skimpy 
this  issue.  Please  write  or  call  and  let 
me  know  what's  going  on.  I  need 
more  news!  •  Don't  forget  to  send 
$25  class  dues  toJackMcDevitt,  28 
Cedar  Road,  Medford,  MA  02 155. 
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Bill  Connell  was  written  up  in  the 
October  issue  oflrish  America  Maga- 
zine. It's  funny,  I  always  thought  Bill 
was  an  Arab !  •  Rev.  John  E.  Brooks, 
President  of  Holy  Cross,  was  the  key- 
note speaker  at  the  mid-year  meeting 
ofthe  Massachusetts  Bar  Association 
•  The  BC  Wall  St.  Council  spon- 
sored the  4th  Annual  BC  Tribute 
Dinner  on  April  2  at  the  Grand  Ball- 
room of  the  Waldorf  Astoria  with 
Father  Monan  presiding.  This  event 
has  provided  over  a  million  dollars  in 
just  four  years.  The  funds  provide 
scholarship  endowment  funds  for  the 
University  Presidential  Scholars  Pro- 
gram. Eleven  academically  gifted  stu- 
dents are  now  enrolled  in  this  out- 
standing program,  steering  these  ex- 
ceptional scholars  with  a  strong  foun- 
dation and  vision  to  be  future  world 


leaders.  The  goal  is  to  increase  the 
enrollment  to  40  students  with  a  per- 
manent endowment  of  $40,000,000. 
This  is  a  tremendous  and  worthwhile 
undertaking.  This  year  Father  Monan 
presented  the  Ignatius  Medal  to  none 
other  than  the  First  Lady,  Mrs.  Bar- 
bara Bush.  The  Ignatius  Medal  hon- 
ors persons  of  outstanding  accom- 
plishments whose  lives  are  enriched 
by  a  religious  dimension.  St.  Ignatius 
encouraged  people  to  find  God  in  and 
through  all  things.  The  medal  recog- 
nizes that  leadership  in  advancing  the 
good  of  the  human  family  can  be  a 
vehicle  forservingGod.  «JackMagee 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  BC 
Cage  Club,  which  is  the  booster  club 
for  the  BC  basketball  program.  A 
member  gets  periodic  newsletters  and 
updates,  passes  for  the  Shea  Room  for 
pre-game,  post-game  and  half-time 
activities.  You  get  preferential  treat- 
ment for  Big  East  tickets  and  they 
hold  a  basketball  dinner  at  the  end  of 
the  season.  This  year's  dinner  was 
held  on  April  9  with  the  entertaining 
Bill  Rafftery,  the  well  known  Big  East 
commentator,  as  the  featured  speaker. 
Jack  and  Don  Allard  are  both  on  the 
Hall  of  Fame  selection  committee.  • 
Hall  of  Famerjay  Mahoney,  and  his 
wife  Lynda,  live  in  Natick.  Daughter 
Christin,  25,  is  a  graduate  of  Laselljr. 
College,  and  works  for  a  financial 
analyst  in  the  Boston  area.  Rachel,  2 1 , 
is  at  BC,  Class  of  93.  Jay  is  a 
manufacturer's  rep  for  construction 
products  (concete  repairs  and  resto- 
ration). He  has  been  treasurer  of  the 
Pike's  Peak  Club,  the  hockey  booster 
club,  for  1 8  years.  Membership  is  $50 
per  year  for  season  ticket  holders. 
They  raise  money  for  the  BC  hockey 
program  and  have  a  pre-game  buffet 
and  post  game  activities  in  the  Shea 
Room.  They  will  make  exceptions  for 
out  of  town  members  who  are  not 
season  ticket  holders.  ContactJ  ay  care 
of  the  BCAA.  The  hockey  dinner  was 
held  April  5.  •  Donnie  O'Neil  and 
wife  Sally  reside  in  Cohasset.  Then- 
son  Jeff,  Class  of '91  played  hockey  at 
BC  on  some  of  the  great  teams.  'Joe 
Jangro,  hockey  Hall  of  Famer,  and 
his  wife  Monica,  hail  from  Wakefield. 
They  have  two  sons,  Joe,  Jr.  and  Rob- 
ert, both  of  whom  graduated  from 
Dartmouth  and  each  was  captain  of 
the  hockey  team.  Robert  also  got  his 
MBA  there,  Joe  is  five  times  a  grand- 
father —  with  each  son  having  two 
boys,  and  Robert  a  daughter.  Joe  re- 
cendy  started  a  new  business  and 
Robert  has  joined  with  him.  •  Please 
drop  a  note  or  pick  up  the  phone.  Still 
looking  for  Joe  Manning. 
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Maryjane  Mulvanily  Casey 
28  Briarwood  Dr. 
Taunton,  MA  02780 
(508)  823-1188 

Campaign  far  Boston  College 

Total  Class  Support  1986-1991 
$7,540/  105  Gifts 
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Joseph  R.  Carry 
920  Main  St. 
Norwell,  MA  02061 

Campaign  for  Boston  College 

Total  Class  Support  1986  -  1991 
$  1,660,243/  1,842  Gifts 

Joe  Tribble  is  associate  provost  at 
UMass  -  Boston  and  resides  with  his 
family  in  Maiden.  •  John  Callahan  is 
contract     sales     manager     with 
Armstrong  World  Industries  located 
in  Laguna  Hills,  CA  •  Nancy  Sexton 
is  a  nursing  professor  at  Yale  and  lives 
in  nearby  Derby.  •  James  Meade 
relates  he  is  administrative  director 
with  Family  Service  American  in  New 
York  City.  The  Meades  five  over  the 
river  in  Allendale,  NJ.   •  Janet 
Donohue  is  Associate  Dean-Under- 
graduate Studies  at  Georgetown  with 
nursing  and  also  resides  in  Washing- 
ton. •  Sarah  Carroll  Moroney  re- 
lates she  is  Associate  Director,  De- 
partment of  Nursing  with  Massachu- 
setts Nurses  Association  located  in 
Canton.   •  Kevin  Fallon  lives  in 
Walpole  and  is  marketing  manager 
with  Fisher/IL  of  Lexington  which  is 
involved  with  Biomedical  Electron- 
ics. •  John  Halloran  is  principal  at 
the  Harvard-Kent  School  located  in 
Charlestown.  •  James  Keaney  is  VP 
of  J.C.  MFG.  located  in  High  Point, 
NC.  •  Thomas  Bloomstrom  relates 
he  is  a  research  specialist  with 
Monsanto  in  Indian  Orchard,  and  lives 
in  Belchertown.  •  Charles  Wojcik  is 
associated  with  Maiorano  Funeral 
Home  in  Watertown,  CT.  •  Richard 
Murphy  is  with  EGG  as  VP  of  Hu- 
man Resources  and  resides  in  nearby 
Needham.  •  Joel  O'Brien  resides  in 
Hanover  and  is  materials  manager 
with  Avon  Custom  Mixing  in  Avon. 
Joel  relates  both  sons  are  married.  • 
Bruce  Driscoll  is  still  with  Crane 
Company  in  Dalton  as  manager  of 
customer  service  and  production  con- 
trol. The  Driscolls  live  in  Lenox  with 
their  three  daughters.  •  Eleanor 
Fossati  is  assistant  VP  at  St.  Francis 
Hospital  in  Hartford.  •  Louis  Verde 
is  regional  sales  manager  with  Hunts- 
man Chemical  of  Rolling  Hills  Es- 
tates in  California.  The  Verdes  also 
reside  in  the  same  town.  •  Tom  Kelly 


lives  and  works  in  Nashua.  He  is  a 
physician  with  Nashua  Eye  Associ- 
ates. •  Fred  Randall  is  living  in  New- 
ton but  practicing  Orthodontistry  in 
Brockton.  •  Bob  Green  calls 
Shawnee,  KS,  home.  He  also  has  a 
newspaper  and  collection  services 
entity  located  in  the  same  town.  • 
John  Gouzoules  is  an  appeals  officer 
with  the  IRS  in  Boston.  John  lives 
with  his  family  in  Duxbury.  •  Drop  a 
line  with  any  info  you  may  share! 
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Patricia  McCarthy  Dorsey 
53  Clarke  Road 
Needham,  MA  02 192 
(617)235-3752 

Campaign  for  Boston  College 

Total  Class  Support  1986  -  1991 
$6,390/  147  Gifts 
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John  H.  Rossetti 
9  Raleigh  Rd. 
Dover,  MA  02032 
(508)  785-2496 

Campaign  for  Boston  College 

Total  Class  Support  1 986  -  1 99 1 

$  779,675/ 1,397  Gifts 

The  postman  didn't  ring  twice  but  did 

drop  off  some  newsworthy  items  from 

some  of  our  Class  corresponding 

members.  Consider  the  following.  • 

Nancy  Herbert  Drago  has  accepted 

the  position  of  Financial  Director  for 

the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  Montreal  in 

the  United  States  Province.  Nancy  is 

a  resident  of  Canton.   •   From 

Londonderry,  NHJ.  Porter  Starrett 

passes  on  the  unfortunate  news  of  the 

death  of  fellow  classmate,  Jay  Curtin. 

Jay  died  December  17  in  Norwood 

after  a  lengthy  bout  with  cancer.  Our 

class  extends  its  condolences  to  his 

wife  Kathy  and  their  four  children.  • 

It  took  30  years  for  this  next  insert  to 

make  its  way  to  me.  Andy  Aloisi  is  an 

attorney  and  practicing  in  Boston  for 

27  years;  first  with  his  father,  late 

Judge  Salvatore  Aloisi  '34,  and  in  turn 

with  his  brother  Peter  '69.  Still  single, 

Andy  is  actively  engaged  in  fundraising 

as  a  member  ofBC's  President's  Circle 

Executive  Committee.  He  had  the 

opportunity  last  year  to  give  summer 

experience  to  BC  hockey  player  John 

Joyce  '94  and  nephew  to  Class  Presi-   : 

dent  Jack  Joyce.  Next  time  don't  wait   ; 

so  long  Andy.  •  A  singularly  enticing    : 

brochure  came  from  St.  Croix,  U.S.    • 

Virgin  Islands  with  an  accompanying   • 

letter  from  Fred  Ryan.  Fred  writes   j 

that  after  27  years  of  college  teaching   ; 

and  administration  in  Worcester,  he    i 

and  his  wife  Mary  moved  to  the  U.S.    I 


Virgin  Islands  where  they  are  manag- 
ing a  wonderfully  peaceful  and  beau- 
tiful resort  called  The  Cane  Bay  Reef 
Club.  There  is  no  question  that  Fred 
is  on  the  top  of  everbody's  Envy  List 
and  if  there  are  any  doubters  we  refer 
them  to  the  pictures  of  this  Caribbean 
paradise.  •  Harvard's  Hasty  Pudding's 
144th  production  "Up  Your  Ante" 
has  been  written  by  my  son  Chip, 
Harvard  '93,  who  is  in  its  perfor- 
mance in  the  NYC  and  Bermuda  runs. 
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Rosemary  Hanley  Cloran 
30  Ransom  Road 
Newton  Centre,  MA  02 1 59 
(617)965-0636 

Campaign  for  Boston  College 

Total  Class  Support  1986  -  1991 
$  6,635  /  98  Gifts 
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j  Richard  N.  Hart,  Jr. 
i  5  Amber  Rd. 
:  Hingham,  MA  02043 
:   (617)749-3918 

;  Campaign  for  Boston  College 

i  Total  Class  Support  1 986  -  1 991 
$623,041  /  1,648  Gifts 
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Mary  Ann  Brennan  Keyes 
94  Abbott  Rd. 
Wellesley,  AM  02181 
(617)235-6226 

Campaign  for  Boston  College 

Total  Class  Support  1 986  -  1 99 1 
$  25,360  /  1 86  Gifts 
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William  P.  Koughan 
1 73  TenEyck  St. 
Watertown,  NY  13601 
(315)785-4132 

Campaign  for  Boston  College 

Total  Class  Support  1986  -  1991 
$  1,288,392/ 2,010  Gifts 
Fran  Lamey  Ludwig  recently  co- 
authored  Earth  Science:  The  Challenge 
of  Discovery.  It  is  a  middle  school  text 
published  by  D.C.  Heath.  She  is  a 
science  specialist  with  the  Lexington 
public  schools  and  is  involved  in  a 
national  initiative  to  improve  science 
teaching  in  elementary  schools.  • 
Timothy  J.  Sullivan,  Esq.  practices 
general  civil  law  in  Pittsfield.  Tim  is 
proud  of  his  four  children,  especially 
Amy,  who  is  a  BC  alumna.  Tim  writes, 
"My  four  enjoyable  years  under  the 
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the  baton  of  C.  Alexander  Peloquin 
continue  to  bear  fruit  as  I  am  the 
director  of  the  senior  choir  at  St. 
Francis  Church  in  Pittsfield."  •  Bill 
Costley  has  been  listed  in  Contempo- 
rary Authors,  Vol.  35.  From  the  BC 
Directory  is  Paul  A.  Solaqua,  Edi- 
tor-in-Chief, at  Allyn  &  Bacon,  Inc. 
in  Boston.  •  Brian  F.  Sullivan  is  a 
research  scientist  at  BC.  •  Edward  A. 
Sullivan  is  president/general  man- 
ager of  Pearl  River  Oil,  operating  in 
the  Peoples  Republic  of  China.  'John 
E.  Sullivan  is  a  pilot  with  Eastern 
Airlines  in  Atlanta,  GA.  •  Peter 
Tierney  is  attorney/partner  with 
Carrington  Coleman  in  Dallas,  TX.  • 
Sig  Tomkalski  is  associate  adminis- 
trator at  Milwaukee,  WI  City  Medi- 
cal Complex.  •  Leonard  K.  Toomey 
is  president  of  Knowles  Computer 
Systems  in  NYC.  •  Donald  J .  Treacy 
is  professor  of  physics  at  the  U.S. 
Naval  Academy  in  Annapolis.  • 
Joanne  Mucci  Vannah  is  president/ 
owner  of  Russo's  Candy  &  Ice  Cream 
in  Saugus.  •  Janet  Mullen  Vigil  is  a 
staff  nurse  at  St.  Joseph's  Hospital  in 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico.  •  Sheila 
Callahan  Zimmerman  resides  in 
Cape  Elizabeth,  ME.  •  Louise 
Meehan  Zubrod  is  a  psychologist  in 
Kennebunk,  ME. 
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Marie  Craigin  Wilson 
103 19  Grant  Lane 
Overland  Park,  KS  66212 

Campaign  for  Boston  College 

Total  Class  Support  1986  -  1991 
$  10,160/  126  Gifts 

With  Carolyn  Mclnerny  McGrath 

organizing  the  greater  New  York  City 
Newton  College  alumnae  group,  I 
will  be  reporting  any  news  from  our 
class.  I  had  dinner  with  Carolyn  and 
her  mother  this  past  August  on  Cape 
Cod.  Carolyn  was  visiting  her  mother 
who  lives  in  Cotuit.  They  both  looked 
wonderful.  •  Maura  Mannix 
Scannapieco's  daughter  Sarah  spent 
Christmas  with  our  family.  Sarah 
works  in  Denver,  and  with  Christmas 
in  the  middle  of  the  week,  Kansas  City 
was  much  closer  than  Wilbraham, 
where  the  Scannapiecos  make  their 
home.  Maura  and  her  husband  Bert 
just  bought  a  summer  home  in 
Falmouth  on  Cape  Cod.  •  The  Class 
expresses  its  deepest  sympathy  to 
Kathleen  O'Brien  Piper,  and  her 
husband  Pat,  on  the  death  of  their 
only  child,  Christopher.  He  passed 
away  two  days  before  Thanksgiving. 
Kathy  and  Pat  live  in  Dallas.  Please 
remember  them  in  your  prayers.  • 
Our  family  spends  about  six  weeks  in 
Harwichport  every  summer.  Our  old- 
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est,  Bobby,  works  with  my  husband 
Bob  in  the  lighting  business.  Christo- 
pher just  graduated  from  Thunderbird 
with  a  degree  in  International  Busi- 
ness and  no  job.  And  Brian  is  a  fresh- 
man at  the  University  of  Kansas.  • 
Please  send  me  lots  of  news  for  the 
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Ellen  E.  Kane 

15  Glen  Rd. 

Wellesley  Hills,  MA  021 81 

Campaign  for  Boston  College 

Total  Class  Support  1986  -  1991 
$  1,174,193/ 2,147  Gifts 

John  Collins  and  his  wife  Jean  have 
two  children,  Michael  and  Kristan. 
John  is  a  Dean  and  Associate  Profes- 
sor at  the  Univ.  of  Prince  Edward 
Island.  John  received  his  M.B.A.  and 
Ph.D.  at  UMass.  •  James  Spillane 
SJ.,  is  in  Indonesia.  Jim  received  his 
Ph.D.  from  N.Y.U.  and  a  Masters  of 
Divinity  from  Weston  School  of  The- 
ology. Jim  has  published  a  series  on 
Indonesian  economy.  •  Nicolas 
Perna  is  chief  economist  for  Shawmut 
National  Bank.  He  received  his  Ph.D. 
from  MIT.  'Jane  Beggan  Goodwin 
and  Jim  Beakey  planned  a  superb 
get-together  in  February.  The  class 
had  a  choice  of  a  basketball  game  or  a 
dramatic  presentation.  We  all  then 
rendezvoused  at  the  beautiful  new 
science  building  for  cocktails.  The 
turnout  was  great  and  we  enjoyed 
many  laughs.  Many  thanks  to  all  for 
originality  of  plan!  •  Our  school  of 
Ed.  "girls"  have  another  luncheon  in 
the  works  which  will  have  happened 
as  of  this  issue's  arrival.  Many  thanks 
once  again  to  the  dedicated  commit- 
tee. Tony  Santuro  has  been  selected 
as  Dean  of  Roger  Williams  Law 
School  in  Rhode  Island.  •  Bill  Katek 
is  a  CPA  and  is  Chief  Financial  Offi- 
cer and  controller  for  Rassi  and 
Swanson  in  Wilmington.  •  The  Kanes 
have  moved  to  Boston  with  their 
youngest,  Mary  Liz.  Marty  and  Meg, 
3rd  and  2nd  year  BC  law  students 
respectively,  are  running  Wellesley 
House  -  a  frightening  thought!  •  Mary 
Hanigan  Baldwin  and  Tony  were  in 
town  a  few  months  ago  from  the 
"Windy  City."  They  look  great,  are 
behaving  and  are  parents  of  two  Bos- 
ton College  students!  •  You  are  all 
really  good  about  sending  news!  NOT! 
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Ann  Marie  DeNisco  L'Abbate 
1843  1st  Ave.,  #4  South 
New  York,  NY  10128 
(212)348-2955 

Campaign  for  Boston  College 

Total  Class  Support  1 986  -  1 991 
$  1 6,405  /  237  Gifts 
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Patricia  McNulty  Harte 
6  Everett  Ave. 
Winchester,  MA  01 890 
(617)729-1187 

Campaign  for  Boston  College 

Total  Class  Support  1 986  •  1 991 
$  1,316,508/ 2,062  Gifts 

Bill  Allen  writes  from  Laguna  Hills, 
CA,  that  he  was  married  in  December 
to  Mai  Tran.  Bill  has  four  grown 
children  from  an  earlier  marriage  and 
Mai  has  two  children.  Bill  is  president 
of  Allen  &  Associates,  an  interna- 
tional training  and  consulting  firm.  • 
John  Stadder  '64,  sent  me  a  note  about 
the  wedding  of  his  daughter  and  Ann 
Coleman  Stadtler's  son,  John  W. 
HJ.  John  was  married  in  November  to 
Suzanne  Recks  in  Chelmsford.  Son, 
Kevin,  a  sales  rep.  for  Xerox,  was  best 
man.  Daughter  Cathy,  a  teacher,  was 
a  bridesmaid.  Among  the  guests  was 
Kathy  Nottage  Agnitsch.  •  I  re- 
ceived a  note  fromMicheleTuberosa 
Ponti.  Michele  is  CEO  of  Harvard 
Student  Agencies  Inc. ,  a  company  that 
teaches  Harvard  undergraduates  how 
to  manage  a  business.  Michele,  a 
widow,  has  a  daughter  Dina  who  is 
junior  at  Pace  University  in  NYC. 
Thank  you  for  your  notes.  •  We  are 
greatly  saddened  to  report  the  deaths 
of  two  classmates,  Eleanor  Thornton 
Sullivan  and  Paul  Riley.  To  their 
spouses  and  children,  we  offer  our 
sympathy  and  prayers. 
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Gretchen  Sterling 
14  Morse  Rd. 
Wayland,  MA01778 

Campaign  for  Boston  College 

Total  Class  Support  1986  -  1991 
$  11,000/  152  Gifts 
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Kathleen  Brennan  McMenimen 
1 47  TrapeloRd. 
Waltham,  MA  02154 
(617)  894-1247 

Campaign  for  Boston  College 

Total  Class  Support  1 986  -  1 991 
$  607,708  /  2,233  Gifts 

As  I  rush  to  meet  the  deadline  for 
submitting  these  classnotes,  I  am  cau- 
tiously working  to  beat  the  odds  that 
the  "Michaelangelo  Virus"  has  in- 
fected my  PC  and  will  immediately 
overrun  all  the  data  in  my  hard  drive! 
Imagine!  Perhaps  we  were  all  duped 
30  years  ago  when  we  took  Fine  Arts 
1 0 1  with  Dr.  Arb  in  Lyons  Hall  learned 
that  Michaelangelo  was  a  painter  and 
not  an  infection!  •  By  the  time  you 
read  this,  our  "Li  fe  After  25"  celebra- 
tion will  be  history.  Our  plan  is  to 
converge  in  Gasson  Hall  May  2  for 
some  warm  food,  cold  drinks,  vintage 
50's  and  60's  a  cappella  singing  and 
mellow  conversation.  Depending  on 
your  point  of  view,  we'll  either  remi- 
nisce over  our  25th,  or  get  an  early 
start  on  our  30th!  •  I  was  honored  and 
privileged  to  be  an  invited  guest  to  a 
very  happy  and  moving  dedication  at 
BC  this  winter  of  the  Connors  Learn- 
ing Center  in  the  O'Neill  Library. 
Through  the  generosity  and  commit- 
ment of  our  classmate,  Eileen  Ahern 
Connors  and  her  husband,  Jack 
Connors,  chair  of  our  BC  Board  of 
Trustees,  the  present  and  future  stu- 
dents at  BC  will  benefit  from  this 
resource  for  improving  the  quality  of 
student  learning.  •  Ed  Conway,  Jr. 
was  married  to  Cynthia  Dixon  in 
November  and  they  are  living  in  Sa- 
lem. Ed  is  New  England  Regional 
Sales  Manager  for  Champion  Trans- 
portation Services.  •  I  received  a  won- 
derful note  from  Richard  D.  Sullivan, 
including  his  current  address:  U.S. 
Embassy  London,  Box  36,  F.P.O., 
New  York  09509.  Dick  went  to  BU 
Law  School,  joined  the  USMC  as  a 
Judge  Advocate  and  served  in  Viet- 
nam. After  that,  he  spent  several  years 
prosecuting  Nazi  war  criminals  with 
the  Justice  Dept.  and  is  now  Legal 
Counsel  to  the  U.S.  Ambassador  in 
London.  Drop  him  a  note.  •  Several 
former  Professors  and  Jesuits  have 
died  over  the  past  year,  including 
David  Carroll,  S.J.  I  frequently  talk 
with  others;  including  Francis 
McManus  S.J.  (who  still  lives  at  St 
Mary's),  George  Lawlor  S.J.,  (who 
lives  in  St  Mary's  and  helps  out  at 
Our  Lady  of  the  Nativity  Parish  in 
Torrance,  CA,  several  months  during 
the  year),  Charles  Donovan,  S.J.  (who 
has  an  office  on  College  Road  and  is 
our  official  BC  Historian)  and  Fr. 


Hanrahan  (who  is  working  hard  in  the 
Development  Office  to  keep  B.C.'s 
bottom  line  in  the  black).  I  know  they 
would  be  pleased  to  hear  the  news  if 
you  care  to  drop  a  line.  •  After  25 
years  of  notes,  each  time  I  sit  down  at 
the  keyboard  I  find  rime  moves  faster 
than  I  ever  thought  possible.  But  there 
is  always  good  news  (and  sometimes 
sad)  to  report.  So  I  hope  you'll  please 
drop  me  a  line,  or  give  me  a  call.  Adieu 
until  next  time. 
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Catherine  Beyer  Hurst 
146  Willow  St. 
Acton,  MA  01720 
(508)  263-9598 

Campaign  for  Boston  College 

Total  Class  Support  1 986  -  1 991 
$  16,230/  125  Gifts 
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Charles  and  Mary-Anne  Benedict 

84  Rockland  Place 

Newton  Upper  Falls,  MA  02164 

Campaign  for  Boston  College 

Total  Class  Support  1986  -  1991 
$828,523  /  2,459  Gifts 

Fr.  Thomas  W.  Murphy  has  been 
named  pastor  of  All  Saints  parish  in 
Somersville,  CT.  Fr.  Murphy  had  pre- 
viously served  as  parochial  vicar  of  St. 
Thomas  of  Assisi  parish  in 
Middletown,  Ct.  •  Phil  McGovem 
and  his  wife  Mary  Ann  (nee 
Mahoney),  continue  their  life  in  Paris, 
France.  Phil  is  General  Counsel  with 
GE  and  deals  primarily  with  elec- 
tronic and  magnetic  imaging  systems. 
Your  correspondents  visited  with  Phil 
and  Mary  Ann  while  we  were  in  Paris 
visiting  our  daughter.  We  also  had  a 
brief  and  enjoyable  visit  with  Susan 
'68  and  Jim  Day  in  Fairfield,  CT 
while  we  attended  a  drama  competi- 
tion on  the  Fairfield  Univ.  campus.  • 
Kenneth  Robillard,  who  graduated 
from  the  Weston  Seminarian  Col- 
lege, passed  away  after  a  long  illness 
on  January  17.  Kenneth,  who  was 
living  in  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  was  a 
counselor  for  disturbed  children  at 
the  Fort  Worth  School.  After  leaving 
BC,  Kenneth  received  two  masters 
degrees  at  the  University  of  Okla- 
homa. The  Class  extends  its  condo- 
lences to  his  brother  Eugene  '56,  and 
to  the  rest  of  his  family.  •  In  this 
reunion  year  which  should  be  a  happy 
event,  it  is  with  sadness  that  we  note 
the  passing  of  classmate  Judy  Wilson 
Paxton.  Judy  fell  victim  to  cancer  in 
December.  The  Class  offers  its  be- 
lated condolences  to  her  family  and 
husband  John  '66  and  remembered 


Judy  and  other  deceased  classmates  at 
Laetate  Sunday,  March  29th.  •  This 
column  will  reach  us  after  Alumni 
Weekend.  We  know  that  all  who  at- 
tended have  enjoyed  themselves  im- 
mensely. A  lot  of  classmates  have 
worked  very  hard  to  make  our  re- 
union as  much  fun  and  as  enjoyable  as 
possible.  We  could  not  have  achieved 
a  reunion  year  with  such  a  varied 
schedule  of  events  without  people  like 
M.  Jane  Gould,  Mary  Lou  Logue, 
Joe  O'Leary,  Faith  Broulliard 
Hughes,  Marty  Paul,  Mike  Ryan, 
Mary-Anne  Benedict,  Nick 
Sannella  and  Len  Doherty  who 
chaired  the  various  events  and  activi- 
ties throughout  our  25th  Reunion 
Year.  •  Also  thanks  to  the  Officers, 
Charles  Benedict,  Martin  Paul, 
Faith  Hughes  and  Leo  McHugh  for 
their  leadership  and  direction.  Many 
other  classmates  worked  long  hours 
on  telephones,  in  meetings  and  in 
fund  raising  efforts;  their  names  are 
too  numerous  to  mention  individu- 
ally in  this  column,  they  do  appear  in 
photographs  and  in  listings  in  our 
25th  Anniversary  Yearbook,  which  is 
a  true  treasure.  Mike  Ryan,  as  Edi- 
tor-in-Chief has  raised  the  level  of 
such  a  publication  as  ours  is  the  stan- 
dard by  which  all  others  will  be  mea- 
sured. •  Thanks  for  a  wonderful  year. 
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Faith  Brouillard-Hughes 
37  Oxford  Circle 
Belmont,  MA  02 178 
(617)484-2771 

Campaign  for  Boston  College 

Total  Class  Support  1986  -  1991 
$  24,450  /  234  Gifts 

You  will  all  be  pleased  to  hear  that  one 
of  our  own  has  retired  from  the  work- 
a-day  world  to  pursue  her  sensitive 
creative  side,  i.e.  retrenching  on  de- 
mands, exploring  her  personal  needs, 
training  her  singing  voice,  writing 
fiction  and  offering  her  time  as  a  hos- 
pice volunteer.  This  woman  will  be 
attending  reunion  and  may  reveal  her- 
self should  she  so  choose.  I  am  so  far 
from  this  goal  that  I  could  only  gasp 
when  she  told  me!  Who  else  outthere 
has  embraced  retirement?  •  Kathleen 
Doran  Hegenbart  has  given  up  her 
Weston  home  for  a  smaller  residence 
on  Commonwealth  Ave.  in  Boston. 
Kathleen  will  be  our  hostess  for  the 
Saturday  morning  of  reunion  week- 
end when  Dr.  Raymond  Flannery  will 
explore  with  us  the  necessity  for 
healthy  leisure  activities  to  offset  stress 
and  stress-related  illnesses.  Immedi- 
ately following  this  program  Kathleen 
has  arranged  for  a  luncheon  in  the 
sunroom  in  Putnam/Alumni  House  - 


just  for  our  class!  •  To  attend  reunion 
Ginny  Saviano  Ayling,  Tulsa,  OK 
will  be  coming  east  for  the  first  time  in 
18  years.  Ginny  has  graciously  of- 
fered to  help  us  as  a  lector  at  the  10 
a.m.  Mass  Sunday,  May  17.  Adrienne 
Tarr  Free  is  putting  the  program 
together.  •  Vinnie  and  Mary  Ann 
Petters  Girfiini,  Ho-Ho-Kus,  NJ  are 
coming  to  Boston  for  reunion.  Their 
family  now  includes  a  BC  undergradu- 
ate. •  Donna  Shelton  of  Oakton,  VA 
is  also  coming  to  reunion  and  staying 
in  the  on-campus  housing.  Donna  is  a 
systems  engineer  with  GE.  •  Renee 
Ermaringer  DeRosiers  of  Grafton 
reports  that  she  has  been  in  contact 
with  Bonnie  O'Boyle  of  Bristol,  PA. 
Their  both  interested  in  reunion. 
Bonnie's  boating  magazine  was  part 
of  a  take-over  and  reorganization. 
Bonnie  will  have  much  to  share  about 
her  new  role(s).  •  Renee  reports  that 
Mrs.  Dever  continues  a  long  associa- 
tion with  BC.  Her  current  position 
involves  travel  to  Ireland.  Mrs.  Dever 
has  suffered  the  tragic  loss  of  her 
daughter  to  cancer.  Your  prayers  of 
support  and  condolences  would  mean 
much  to  her  and  to  Denise  Hern 
Wood  whose  father  died  over  the 
long  weekend  in  January.  •  Peace. 
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Judith  Anderson  Day 
415  Burr  St. 
Fairfield,  CT  06430 
(203)  255-2448 

Campaign  for  Boston  College 

Total  Class  Support  1986  -  1991 
$  1,701,702/ 2,723  Gifts 

Rev.  Eddie  Phillips,  MM  is  assistant 
regional  superior  of  the  Maryknoll 
Fathers'  Kenya  region.  He  is  stationed 
in  Nairobi .  •  Mark  Leddy  is  an  attor- 
ney for  Cleary  Gottlieb,  practicing  in 
Brussels,  Belgium.  He  and  his  wife 
Barbara  spend  Augusts  vacationing  in 
Wellfleet  on  the  Cape  with  their  three 
children.  •  Sadly,AJ.Antoondiedin 
January  in  New  York.  AJ.  won  a  Tony 
Award  as  best  director  on  Broadway 
in  1973  for  "That  Championship  Sea- 
son." He  had  also  won  the  Pulitizer 
Prize,  the  Drama  Desk  and  the  Drama 
Critic's  Circle  Award.  In  1972,  he 
directed  the  landmark  production  of 
"Much  Ado  About  Nothing",  set  in 
pre-World  War  I  small-town 
America,  and  a  Wild  West  version  of 
"The  Taming  of  the  Shrew"  in  1990. 
•Our  plans  for  our  25th  Reunion  year 
are  being  finalized  and  the  Class  Com- 
mittee is  really  excited !  The  first  event 
to  kick  off  the  year  will  be  a  BC  '68 
reception  following  the  BC-Navy 
football  game  on  September  1 9.  Mark 
your  calendars  and  reserve  the  date. 


We  will  do  a  summer  mailing  listing 
all  our  reunion  festivities  —  be  on  the 
lookout.  If  you  have  not  sent  in  your 
class  dues,  please  send  a  check  for  $25 
made  out  to  BC  Class  of  '68,  c/o 
James  Caliano,  95  Carlton  Lane,  N. 
Andover,  MA  01845.  Thanks!  See 
you  then! 
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Kathleen  Hastings  Miller 
8  Brookline  Rd. 
Scarsdale,  NY  10583 
(914)723-9241 

Campaign  for  Boston  College 

Total  Class  Support  1 986  -  1 991 
$  11,954/ 214  Gifts 

Two  faces  in  the  news.  •  Congratula- 
tions to  Anne  Mulligan  Hartmere 
who  was  written  up  in  the  New  York 
Times  in  December  for  the  highly 
successful  cooperative  learning  tech- 
niques sheusesinher  sixth  grade  class 
in  Bronxville,  NY.  •  Kathy  McKenna 
Brown  received  star  billing  in  the 
January  29  issue  of  the  Greenwich  Times 
for  her  role  in  the  Connecticut 
Playmaker's  production  of  of  AR. 
Gurney's,  "The  Dining  Room."  Kathy 
fives  in  Cos  Cob,  CT,  with  her  hus- 
band, Tevye,  and  daughter  Sarah.  She 
works  for  Marble  Collegiate  Church 
in  Manhattan  and  has  been  a  hunger 
activist  for  10  years.  •  If  any  of  you 
have  clippings  about  yourself  or  class- 
mates, please  share  them  with  us! 
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James  R.  Littleton 

39  Dale  St. 

Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02167 

(617)738-5147 

Campaign  for  Boston  College 

Total  Class  Support  1986  -  1991 
$  1 ,422,046  /  2,556  Gifts 

Congratulations  to  Joe  DiPietro  on 

his  marriage  to  Mary-Lynne 
Rigigliano  on  October  27,  1991  at 
Notre  Dame  Church,  North 
Caldwell,  NJ.  The  DiPietros  spent 
their  honeymoon  in  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal. Joe  is  a  doctor  in  private  practice 
in  New  Rochelle  and  Bronxville,  NY. 
•  Ed  Ofcharsky  is  a  senior  VP  with 
Fleet  Bank  of  Massachusetts  in  Bos- 
ton. Ed's  wife  Patricia  and  four  chil- 
dren; Michael,  Tara,  Nicole  and  Julie 
reside  in  Wakefield.  •  Tom  Keary  is 
currendy  employed  as  a  civil  rights 
attorney  for  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice in  Washington,  DC.  Tom's  wife 
Ann  was  recendynominated  by  Presi- 
dent Bush  for  a  vacancy  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Supreme  Court.  • 
Robert  Pitocco  was  recendy  ap- 
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pointed  principal  of  Suffield  High 
School  in  Greenwich,  CT.  Robert 
was  previously  vice-principal  for  three 
years  at  Newington  High  School  in 
Hartford,  CT.  Bob  lives  in  West 
Hartford,  CT.  •  I  hope  all  of  you  are 
doing  well  now  that  spring  is  here. 
Please  drop  me  a  note  and  let  me 
know  what  is  new  with  you. 
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Patricia  Kenny  Seremet 
39  Newport  Ave. 
W.  Hartford,  CT  06107 
(203)521-8567 

Campaign  for  Boston  College 

Total  Class  Support  1 986  -  1 991 
$8,695/  162  Gifts 
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Dennis  Razz  Berry,  Esq. 
1 5  George  St. 
Wayland,  AAA  01 778 
(508)655-1497 

Campaign  for  Boston  College 

Total  Class  Support  1986  -  1991 
$  874,658  /  2,580  Gifts 
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Patricia  Bruni  Keefe 
309  Walnut  Street 
Wellesley,  MA02181 
(617)237-3268 

Campaign  for  Boston  College 

Total  Class  Support  1986-  1991 
$22, 150/ 243  Gifts 
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Thomas  J.  Capano,  Esq. 
2500  West  1 7th  St. 
Wilmington,  DE  19806 
(302)  658-7461 

Campaign  for  Boston  College 

Total  Class  Support  1986  -  1991 
$  695,872  /  2,601  Gifts 

David  Walsh  has  written  to  correct 
an  entry  that  appeared  in  the  Fall 
edition  of  this  magazine.  He  points 
out  that  he  is  not  living  in  Woburn,  as 
reported,  but  that  he  has  been  living 
in  Egypt  for  the  last  two  years  and  the 
Woburn  address  is  only  his  U.S.  Post 
Office  Box.  He  works  for  Metcalf  and 
Eddy  and  is  currently  involved  in  a 
project  to  build  an  entire  waste  water 
system  for  the  city  of  Alexandria,  a 
project  expected  to  be  finished  in  1 994. 
He  and  his  family  live  about  200  kilo- 
meters from  Cairo  and  would  wel- 
come hearing  from  any  classmates 
visiting  Egypt.  •  Bernard  Gareau  is 
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Resident  Manager  forjostens,  Inc.  in 
Attleboro.  •  Ed  Kofron  is  living  in 
Paris  with  his  wife  and  two  children 
where  he  is  Finance  Manager  of 
Compagnie  de  Saint  Gobain.  •  Bob 
Palachas  been  appointed  to  the  medi- 
cal staff  of  The  Heart  Center  in 
Manchester,  NH.  He  will  see  patients 
and  cover  hospitals  in  several  towns.  • 
Bob  DeCresce  was  appointed  Di- 
rector of  Laboratory  Services  at  Rush- 
Presbyterian  Saint  Luke's  Medical 
Center  in  Chicago  in  August.  He  has 
taught  in  the  Department  of  Pathol- 
ogy at  Rush  for  almost  five  years. 
Prior  to  his  new  position,  he  was  Act- 
ing Chief  of  Pathology  and  Director 
of  Laboratory  Services,  Operations 
and  Planning  at  Humana  Hospital  - 
Michael  Reese.  He  also  served  as 
midwest  region  VP  and  Laboratory 
Director  for  MetPath,  a  large  com- 
mercial laboratory.  Bob  has  co- 
authored  four  books  and  published 
over  50  articles.  In  his  new  position, 
he  will  supervise  over  450  profession- 
als. Bob  and  Mary  and  their  two  boys 
live  in  Lincoln  Park.  •  Commander 
Richard  Amirault  took  command  of 
the  USS  Constitution  in  September. 
He  becomes  the  63rd  Commanding 
Officer  of  the  Constitution.  He  previ- 
ously served  as  the  Force  Personnel 
Officer  for  the  Commander  of  Naval 
Surface  Force,  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet,  in 
Norfolk,  VA.  •  Ellen  DeCourcey 
Leonard  is  the  Patient  Advocate  at 
Milton  Hospital  and  will  act  as  a  liai- 
son between  patients,  their  families, 
the  hospital  and  its  physicians.  She  is 
also  an  ALS  speaker  and  fundraiser 
for  the  Muscular  Dystrophy  Associa- 
tion. •  Eileen  Bolesky  has  joined 
Stony  Brook  Realty  in  Southboro  as  a 
salesperson.  •  David  C.  Kennedy 
was  married  to  Linda  Walker  last 
December.  He  is  employed  as  a  Dis- 
tribution Manager  for  Marshalls,  Inc. 
and  is  living  in  Framingham. 
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Georgina  M.  Pardo 
6800  S.W.  67th  St. 
S.Miami,  FL  33143 
(305)  663-4420 

Campaign  for  Boston  College 

Total  Class  Support  1986  -  1991 
$  36,765  /  205  Gifts 
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Lawrence  G.  Edgar 

530  S.  Barrington  Ave.,  #110 

los  Angeles,  CA  90049 

(213)471-6710 

Campaign  for  Boston  College 

Total  Class  Support  1 986  -  1 99 1 
$407,510/ 2,553  Gifts 

It's  still  prior  to  the  class  reunion  as  I 
write  this,  so  there's  not  much  news  to 
report.  But  I  did  want  to  follow  up  on 
a  couple  of  items  from  the  last  issue.  • 
The  savings  bank  of  which  Bucky 
Rogers  is  president  is  the  Cape  Ann 
in  his  native  Gloucester.  He  was  the 
subject  of  a  long  article  in  the  newspa- 
per there  in  January,  regarding  his 
many  civic  activities  and  his  Little 
League  coaching  as  well  as  his  career 
and  family.  •  Margaret  Nagel,  who, 
as  noted,  is  an  attorney  here  in  Los 
Angeles,  was  referred  to  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  in  February  in  an  article 
about  spouses  who  work  for  different 
law  firms.  Her  husband,  Rex  Heinke, 
was  quoted  in  the  article.  •  I  got  a 
letter  from  Ed  Foristall,  who's  a 
manufacturing  corporate  account 
manager  with  Digital  Equipment  and 
a  resident  of  Tyngsboro.  The  eldest 
of  his  three  children  is  a  freshman  at 
Cornell.  •  Congratulations  to 
Coleman  Szely  on  passing  the  CPA 
exam.  He  and  a  partner  have  an  ac- 
counting practice  in  northern  New 
Jersey.  •  Raymond  Rapoza,  a  VP 
with  Merrill  Lynch  in  Providence, 
married  former  Karen  Smith  in  De- 
cember. It's  a  mixed  marriage.  She's 
with  Smith  Barney! 
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Nancy  Brouillard  McKenzie 
7526  Sebago  Rd. 
Bethesda,  MD20817 

Campaign  for  Boston  College 

Total  Class  Support  1 986  -  1 99 1 
$  16,618/  185  Gifts 

Christmas  mail  brought  some  cards, 
wonderful  pictures,  and  news.  •  Meg 
Barres  Alonso,  Mario,  Matt  and  Mike 
are  thriving  in  Blue  Bell,  PA.  Meg 
sent  soccer  trading  cards  with  pic- 
tures of  the  boys.  I  promise  not  to  sell 
them!  Meg  just  finished  her  paper  for 
her  psychoanalytic  certification. 
Mario  is  busy  expanding  their  com- 
pany, Metropolitan  Consultation  As- 
sociates, into  a  major  player  in  the 
national  Employee  Assistance  Pro- 
gram field  while  still  seeing  patients 
himself.  Meg  plans  to  attend  our  2  Oth 
reunion.  •  Shelly  Noone  Connolly 
and  Mike  also  sent  a  great  picture  of 
the  Connolly  soccer  team  —  Kevin, 
Mike,  and  Meghan.  •  Maureen  Kelly 


sent  a  Christmas  card  filled  with  en- 
thusiasm about  coming  in  from  Los 
Angeles  for  the  reunion.  •  Marie 
Yuchengo  Gonzalez,  Jamie,  Carissa, 
and  Jaime  spend  their  time  between 
the  Philippines  and  Hong  Kong. 
Marie  is  the  president  and  owner  of 
Art  Exchange  Incorporated.  Asia 
Week,  Executive  Magazine,  and  other 
publications  have  featured  her  art  col- 
lections and  lectures.  •  We  went  up  to 
Boston  for  my  parents'  golden  wed- 
ding anniversary  on  February  14.  On 
the  way  back  we  bumped  into  Norma 
Tanguay  Frye  at  Logan  Airport. 
Norma,  you  looked  wonderful !  •  Take 
care  and  please  some  news! 
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Joy  Muratore  Malone,  Esq. 
1 6  Lewis  St. 
Little  Falls,  NY  1 3365 
fax:  (315)823-2723 

Campaign  for  Boston  College 

Total  Class  Support  1986  -  1991 ' 
$  396,744  /  2,477  Gifts 

Hello  Classmates!  Here's  an  update 
on  a  story  that  appeared  in  my  last 
column.  As  previously  stated  in  this 
column,  prior  to  the  BC  -  Syracuse 
football  game  held  in  Syracuse  during 
the  fall  of  1991,  many  upstate  New 
York  newspapers  ran  stories  about 
Syracuse's  preparations  for  the  game. 
At  least  three  BC  people,  head  coach 
Tom  Coughlin,  defensive  back  coach 
Randy  Edsall,  and  BC  athletic  direc- 
tor Chet  Gladchuk  were  all  previ- 
ously employed  by  Syracuse.  The 
impression  I  got  was  that  Syracuse 
was  gearing  up  in  every  way  possible, 
getting  ready  for  the  encounter  be- 
tween the  two  teams  and  their  former 
staff  members.  Come  to  find  out,  dur- 
ing the  game,  the  Syracuse  head  coach 
made  use  of  a  fax  machine  which  had 
been  hooked  up  behind  the  Syracuse 
bench.  Whenever  BC  ran  a  new  or 
confusing  play,  no  unnecessary  time 
was  spent  trying  to  explain  it  on  the 
phone  (the  usual  method.)  Instead, 
the  Syracuse  coach  had  the  play  dia- 
grammed upstairs  at  the  Carrier  Dome 
and  then  faxed  down  to  the  field  to 
him.  As  I  said  in  my  last  column,  the 
Syracuse  coach  was  quoted  as  saying 
that  the  use  of  the  fax  machine  (legal 
under  NCAA  rules)mighthavehelped 
Syracuse  win  the  game.  I  was  wonder- 
ing about  this.  Prior  to  and  during  the 
game,  did  BC  know  that  Syracuse  was 
using  a  fax  machine?  I  called  BC's 
head  football  coach,  Tom  Coughlin, 
to  get  the  answer.  His  office  con- 
firmed my  suspicions.  BC  did  not  find 
out  until  after  the  game  that  Syracuse 
was  doing  this.  BC  found  out  by  read- 
ing about  it  in  the  newspaper.  •  More 


news  from  upstate  New  York.  The 
following  information  appeared  in 
your  correspondent's  daily  hometown 
newspaper,  The  Little  Falls  Evening 
Ti?nes:  Amsterdam,  NY,  High  School 
senior  Justice  Smith,  who  ran  for  4, 1 2  4 
yards  and  57  touchdowns  for 
Amsterdam  High  School,  will  attend 
Boston  College  this  fall.  Smith  was 
recruited  to  pay  tailback,  but  said  he 
would  also  play  defensive  back  if  it's  a 
way  of  cracking  the  Boston  College 
lineup.  Smith  said  he  liked  the  rela- 
tively small  size  and  the  enthusiasm  of 
Boston  College,  picking  the  school 
over  Michigan,  Syracuse,  and  Mary- 
land. Good  luck  at  BC,  Justice  Smith. 
Upstate  New  York  is  rooting  for  you. 
•  Congratulations  to  J  Brian 
Sheridan,  who  received  his  Masters 
in  English  in  1991  from  West  Chester 
University,  West  Chester,  PA.  •Class- 
mate Robert  E.  Wittig  is  now  re- 
gional West  Coast  sales  representa- 
tive for  Trades  Service  Systems<  Inc. 
Bob  markets  his  company's  integrated 
computer  systems  to  hardgoods  dis- 
tributors. Previously,  Bob  was  based 
in  San  Francisco.  He  now  resides  in 
Pleasanton,  CA,  with  his  wife  Linda 
and  children  Jason,  Christopher,  and 
Allison.  •  Joseph  E.  Scanlon,  HI, 
and  his  wife,  Gail  McMullen,  reside 
in  Lynn.  Joe  is  the  Accounts  Payable 
Supervisor  at  Badger  Engineers  in 
Cambridge.  •  Wedding  congratula- 
tions to  Patricia  Ann  Cameron  and 
James  Stephen  Connors  who  were 
married  on  June  8,  1991.  Jim  is  man- 
ager of  treasury  operations  for  Scitex 
America  in  Bedford.  Pat  and  Jim  re- 
side in  Hudson.  •  Rev.  Bruce 
Teague,  who  graduated  from  The 
Weston  School  of  Theology  at  Bos- 
ton College  in  1973,  was  instrumen- 
tal in  helping  to  bring  together  Chris- 
tians, Muslims  and  Jews,  for  discus- 
sions and  prayers,  during  the  Gulf 
War.  Father  Teague,  who  is  director 
of  Campus  Ministry  at  Western  New 
England  College,  was  honored  by  the 
Council  of  Churches,  53rd  Annual 
Assembly  in  May,  1 99 1 ,  for  his  inter- 
religious  understanding  and  leader- 
ship during  the  Gulf  War.  •  Karl  P. 
Fryzel,  Esq.,  formerly  a  partner  with 
Gaston  and  Snow,  is  now  counsel 
with  Edwards  and  Angell  in  Boston. 
Karl,  who  also  attended  the  London 
School  ofEconomics  and  Georgetown 
University  Law  Center,  resides  in 
Winchester  with  his  wife,  Patricia.  • 
Diane  F.  Smith  is  senior  VP/director 
of  leasing  for  the  Macerich  Company 
in  Dallas,  TX.  Dane  and  his  wife, 
Judy,  reside  in  Dallas  with  their  four 
children,  Tyler,  7;  Ryan,  5;  Kyle  4; 
and  Dylan,  2.  •  That's  all  for  this 
column.  Please  write  or  fax.  Deadline 
for  my  next  column  is  early  June. 
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Christine  A.  Hardiman 
1 6  Prospect  St. 
Hyde  Park,  MA  02 1 36 
(617)361-4524 

Campaign  for  Boston  College 

Total  Class  Support  1 986  -  1 99 1 
$26,505/  173  Gifts 

Sandy  Martino  Ferrer  and  family 
have  moved  from  Needham  to 
Wellesley.  Their  new  house,  a  garri- 
son colonial,  has  five  bedrooms  and 
five  bathrooms — a  lot  of  housework! 
Sandy's  project  for  1992  is  redecora- 
tion.  Andrew  and  Alexandra  enjoy 
their  new  school.  Sandy  is  still  athome 
but  would  like  to  have  a  part-time  job 
eventually. 
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Patricia  McNabb  Evans 
35  Stratton  Ln. 
Foxboro,  MA  02035 

Campaign  for  Boston  College 

Total  Class  Support  1986  -  1991 
$465,481  /  3,090  Gifts 
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Beth  Docktor  Nolan 
693  Boston  Post  Rd. 
Weston,  MA  02 193 

Campaign  for  Boston  College 

Total  Class  Support  1986-  1991 
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Heidi  Schwarzbauer  Steiger 
12  West  96th  St.,  #4B 
New  York,  NY  10025 

Campaign  for  Boston  College 

Total  Class  Support  1986-  1991 
$288,1  15/ 2,587  Gifts 

Erich  A.  Everts,  Jr.,  M.D.  of  New- 
ton, has  joined  the  Saint  Mary  Hospi- 
tal Anesthesia  Department  in 
Langhorne  as  a  full-time  member  of 
the  professional  staff.  He  joins  Saint 
Mary  from  Children's  Hospital  in 
Boston.  Dr.  Everts  is  certified  by  both 
the  American  boards  of  Pediatrics  and 
Anesthesiology.  •  Dr.  Kathleen 
Bridget  Leber  was  wed  to  Dr. 
Vincent  David  Perron  on  September 
2 1 .  The  bride  graduated  from  Resur- 
rection Academy,  Boston  College  and 
Ross  University  School  of  Medicine. 
The  bridegroom  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Ottawa  and  Ross  Uni- 
versity School  of  Medicine.  He  is  a 
resident  in  internal  medicine  at  Jersey 
City  Medical  Center.  •  Miss  Lauri 


Rebecca  Cavalieri  and  David  Stevens 
Noyes  of  South  Boston  were  married 
on  October  1 2  at  St.  John's  Episcopal 
Church,  Niantic.  The  bride  received 
a  masters  degree  from  the  University 
of  Hartford.  She  is  a  media  director  at 
Chaffe,  Chase  &  Partners,  Provi- 
dence, R.I.  •  Dr.  Jim  E.  Riviere  was 
presented  a  distinguished  alumnus 
award  at  the  75th  annual  Veterinary 
Conference  at  Purdue  University 
School  of  Veterinary  Medicine  in 
West  Lafayette,  IN.  Dr.  Riviere  served 
as  director  of  Purdue's  Cutaneous 
Pharmacology  and  Toxicology  Cen- 
ter and  editor  of the  Journal  of 'Veteri- 
nary Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics. 
His  research  has  been  published  in 
more  than  150  papers  and  two  books. 

•  Thomas  J.  Kniffen  has  joined  the 
Binghamton  law  firm  of  Yetter, 
Zalbowitz  and  Gartell.  For  the  past 
four  years,  he  was  a  Judge  Advocate 
for  the  United  States  Air  Force  and 
served  in  Saudi  Arabia  during  Opera- 
tion Desert  Storm.  •  Virginia  Ma- 
son, M.S.N.,  R.N.,  C.S.  has  been 
named  cardiac  nurse  specialist  at 
Goddard  Memorial  Hospital.  She  re- 
ceived her  masters  degree  from  Yale 
University's  School  of  Nursing.  She 
has  extensive  critical  care  experience 
with  Southwood  Community  Hospi- 
tal, WestRoxbury  V.A.  Medical  Cen- 
ter, Tufts  New  EnglandMedical  Cen- 
ter and  Boston  V.A.  Medical  Center. 

•  St.  Peter's  Church  in  Osterville,  was 
the  setting  on  June  29  for  the  mar- 
riage of  Barbara  Eileen  Mullins 
Kirby  and  Ford  Vernon  Swick.  The 
bridge  graduated  cum  laude  from  BC; 
the  bridegroom  is  attending  BC  and  is 
a  graduate  of  Parsons  School  of  De- 
sign. •  Steven  Briggs  has  been  newly 
appointed  at  UNH  as  dean  of  admis- 
sions and  financial  aid.  He  previously 
served  as  dean  of  enrollment  manage- 
ment for  five  years  at  Dean  Junior 
College  after  serving  as  director  of 
admissions,  and  earlier  as  assistant 
director  in  Franklin.  He  is  a  member 
of  both  the  National  and  the  New 
England  Association  of  College  Ad- 
missions Counselors,  having  served 
on  the  governing  board  of  the  latter 
organization  from  1 988- 1990.  He  also 
served  on  the  regional  council  of  the 
College  Board  from  1988-1991.  • 
Denise  Morrison  (nee  Sullivan)  lives 
in  Barkersfield,  CA  with  her  husband 
and  two  daughters.  She  currently 
serves  as  VP  of  Sales  and  Marketing 
for  Nestle  Dairy  Systems.  She  has 
also  worked  with  Procter  &  Gamble. 
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Deborah  Melino-Wender 
1  10  Champlin  Place 
Newport,  Rl  02840 

Campaign  for  Boston  College 

Total  Class  Support  1986-  1991 
$  34,040  /  234  Gifts 
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Gerald  B.  Shea 
lOGreaton  Rd. 
W.  Roxbury,  MA02132 

Campaign  for  Boston  College 

Total  Class  Support  1 986  -  1 99 1 
$615,665/ 3,373  Gifts 

Last  sighted  on  our  reunion  harbor 
cruise,  Kate  O'Brien  has  married 
James  D.  Vinton  and  the  couple  re- 
side in  West  Roxbury.  Kate  holds  a 
law  degree  from  New  England  School 
of  Law  and  is  a  title  examiner.  •  Elaine 
M.  Page  married  Donald  F.  Weigl 
last  October  and  they  reside  in  Free- 
hold Township,  Nf.  Elaine  earned  a 
degree  from  DownstateMedical  Cen- 
ter College  of  Nursing  and  is  em- 
ployed by  Island  Peer  Review  Orga- 
nization, Lake  Success,  NY.  •  Wed- 
ding bells  also  rang  for  John  J. 
Fleming  and  Mary  Anne  Joyce.  John 
is  treasurer  of  his  family-owned  busi- 
ness. •  Mike  and  Gina  (Finch)  Wil- 
liams reside  in  Milton  with  their  three 
daughters,  Katie  8,  Courtney  5,  and 
Jayme  2.  Mike  is  a  VP  with  State 
Street  Bank  and  Gina  is  a  full-time 
mom.  •  Capt.  Kenneth  D.  Best, 
USMC,  recently  deployed  with  the 
13  th  Marine  Expeditionary  Unit, 
Camp  Pendleton,  CA,  for  six  months 
to  the  western  Pacific  Ocean.  One  of 
more  than  2,100  Marines  sent,  Ken 
participated  in  various  military  exer- 
cises and  operations.  Ken  joined  the 
Marine  Corps  in  1980.  •  I  never 
thought  I'd  be  mentioning  Geraldo 
Rivera  in  a  column,  but  guess  who's 
been  providing  the  kiss-and-tell  tele- 
vision sensationalist  with  his  on-screen 
duds?  Andrew  Fezz;a,  known  for  tak- 
ing European  styling  and  giving  it  an 
American  twist,  currently  produces 
two  lines  of  clothes,  Andrew  Fezza 
and  Assets,  both  of  which  adorn 
Geraldo;  look  for  Andy's  credit  at  the 
end  of  a  show.  Andy  resides  in 
Westport,  CT,  and  his  12  year  old 
lines  have  annual  sales  of  over  $20 
million.Nowitcouldbetold!  'Please 
take  the  time  to  drop  a  line.  Have  a 
great  summer  and  God  bless! 
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Roland  J.  Regan,  Jr.,  Esq. 
1  1  Hathaway  Road 
Marblehead,  MA  01945 

Campaign  for  Boston  College 

Total  Class  Support  1986-1991 
$  344,805  /  3,204  Gifts 

I  hope  things  are  going  well  with  all  of 
you  since  I  last  corresponded.  The 
winter  season  has  passed  us  by,  all  too 
quickly  it  seems.  But  now  that  spring 
and  summer  are  upon  us,  it's  time  to 
enjoy  the  fond  memories  that  the  BC 
basketball  team  gave  us  during  the 
year  and  the  anticipation  of  the  up- 
coming football  season  with  the  stron- 
gest recruiting  class  in  BC  history.  • 
As  every  issue  appears,  more  of  our 
classmates  are  deciding  to  enter  the 
state  of  matrimony  and  start  or  add  to 
their  growing  families.  •  In  the  not 
too  distant  past,  Jacques  A.  LavaUee 
married  Lisa  A.  Modugno  at  Holy 
Family  church  in  Lynn  on  December 
15,  1991.  Jacques  and  Lisa  will  reside 
in  Lowell.  She  is  employed  at  the  GE 
in  Lynn  and  he  is  self-employed.  The 
couple  intend  to  honeymoon  in  Eu- 
rope. Bernadette  Muller  Broccolo 
and  her  husband  Tim,  both  SOM  77 
grads,  are  happy  to  announce  the  birth 
of  their  first  child,  Brian  Timothy  on 
July  23,  1991.  •  Donna  McElhiney 
Lee  and  her  husband  Bob  have  just 
welcomed  their  third  child  to  their 
family,  Rebecca  Jane,  born  on  July  24, 
1991.  Rebecca  joins  sister  Meredith, 
7,  and  brother  Alex,  5.  Donna  works 
as  an  actuary  at  Aetna  Life  &  Casualty 
in  Hartford,  CT.  They  live  in 
Glastonbury,  CT.  •  Edward  Mitton 
and  his  wife  Paula  recendy  celebrated 
the  arrival  of  their  daughter  Caroline 
Lauren  on  October  22,  1991.  She 
joins  her  brother  Christopher,  7,  and 
sister  Jennifer,  3 .  Ed  is  an  attorney 
and  Paula  holds  a  Ph.D.  •  Jennifer 
Lynch  recendy  had  a  second  daugh- 
ter Marguerite  Laurenne.  She  and 
Joe  Hyde  are  partners  at  Kingston- 
DwightAssociates  in  Boston.  'Turn- 
ing to  the  world  of  business:  Michael 
J.  Flaherty,  CPA,  recendy  completed 
a  personal  financial  planning  course 
that  is  offered  by  the  Massachusetts 
Society  of  CPA's.  Mike's  office  is  lo- 
cated at  97  3  Main  Street  in  Millis.  He 
also  holds  a  master  of  science  degree 
in  taxation  from  Bendey  College.  • 
Bruce  C.  Nicholas  is  currendy  gen- 
eral manager  of  Taussig's  Graphic 
Supply.  He  has  four  children:  Derek 
12,  Erica  10,  Lisa  6,  and  Carly  4. 
From  1978-1985  Bruce  was  Asst.  Di- 
rector of  Player  Personnel  for  the 
Buffalo  Bills.  •  Frank  Connelly  was 
recendy  promoted  to  regional  sales 
manager  for  Kalkan  Foods,  a  division 
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of  Mars,  Inc.  Frank  will  be  based  out 
ofColumbus,  OH.  •  Iamverypleased 
to  announce  that  our  classmate  Peter 
Cronan  has  been  rehired  for  the  ra- 
dio color  broadcast  next  season  for 
BC  football.  I  can  speak  for  our  class, 
by  saying,  that  without  Peter  at  the 
helm  of  each  of  those  broadcasts 
equipped  with  his  insightful  commen- 
tary and  analysis  on  BC  football,  Sat- 
urday afternoons  would  never  be  quite 
the  same  again!  •  Turning  to  the 
world  of  medicine;  Dr.  Patricia  Smith 
Jay  hasher  hands  full  with  three  young 
children  while  practices  in 
Framingham  in  Ob-Gyn.  •  Dr.  Di- 
ego Grinberg-Funes  has  opened  his 
own  urology  practice  in  Pittsburgh, 
NY.  He  resides  there  with  his  wife 
and  two  children.  He  loves  to  sail 
Lake  Champlain  during  the  summer 
months!  •  Our  class  sends  their  con- 
dolences to  classmates  Dr.  Joseph 
Ramos  and  his  children,  on  the  re- 
cent death  of  their  wife  and  mother. 
They  reside  in  Montclair,  NJ.  •  My 
prediction  is  that  the  1992  BC  Eagles 
Football  team  will  have  a  post-season 
bowl  bid  in  their  future.  I'll  see  many 
of  you  at  the  Reunion  in  May.  •  Jen- 
nifer Lynch  recendy  had  a  second 
daughter  Marguerite  Laurenne.  She 
and  Joe  Hyde  are  partners  in  the 
Boston  based  financial  executive  re- 
cruiting firm  Kingston-Dwight  Asso- 
ciates. •  Dr.  Patricia  Smith  Jay  has 
her  hands  full  with  her  Framingham 
based  OB-GYN  practice  and  three 
young  children.  •  Dr.  Diego 
Grinberg-Funes  has  opened  his  own 
urology  practice  in  Plattsburgh,  NY. 
He  resides  there  with  wife  Kathleen 
and  children  Jansen  and  Allison.  Any- 
one who  likes  to  sail  is  invited  to  join 
him  on  his  boat  on  Lake  Champlain. 
•  Looking  forward  to  our  15  th  re- 
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Cathleen  J.  Ball  Foster 
15105  Cedar  Tree  Dr. 
Burtonsville,  MD  20866 
(301)776-6123 

Campaign  for  Boston  College 

Total  Class  Support  1986-1991 
$277,377/ 3,142  Gifts 

Here  in  Maryland,  we've  had  a  mild 
winter.  Our  gardens  are  springing  to 
life  and  the  weather  is  teasing  us  with 
a  few  shirt-sleeve  days.  Caidin  is  dy- 
ing to  become  a  teenager  in  May, 
(argh!),  and  Lauren  has  convinced  her 
to  join  4-H.  Pray  they  don't  choose  a 
large  farm  animal  project!  Jared  is 
now  cruising  the  furniture.  He  is  on 
the  verge  of  walking,  at  9  months,  and 
I  am  madly  babyproofing.  Fun  times. 
•  Congrats  to  Charles  Annaloro  HI. 


Charlie  has  joined  Smith  Barney  as 
VP/assistant  branch  manager  of  in- 
vestments. He  and  his  wife,  Kerry 
Enright  Annaloro,  live  in  North 
Andover,  and  should  write  more  of- 
ten (hint,  hint,  Ker!)  •  I  received  a 
nice  note  from  Karen  Darcy 
Campbell.  She  and  husband  Glenn 
have  been  living  in  Rochester,  MI, 
since  1986.  Karen  is  a  speech-lan- 
guage pathologist  in  the  Rochester 
school  system  and  has  two  children, 
Joseph,  3  and  Sarah,  6.  Karen  would 
love  to  hear  from  Mary  Jane  Farley, 
her  grammar  school  and  BC  chum.  • 
Sandra  Kisselman-Hardy  is  mar- 
ried to  Terence  William  Hardy  and 
they  live  in  Ottawa,  Ontario,  Canada. 
Sandra  has  her  MSW  and  has  re- 
cendy published  in  Young  People  and 
Death,  edited  byjohn  Morgan,  Ph.D., 
"When  You  Lose  a  Child  are  You 
Still  a  Parent?  When  You  Lose  a 
Parent  are  You  Still  a  Child?"  She  and 
her  husband  have  two  high  schoolers, 
Russel  Mark  and  Matthew  Paul.  • 
Guy  L.  Marini  was  appointed  presi- 
dent of  NEPTCO,  Inc.  He  and  his 
wife  Mary  live  in  Pawtucket,  RI,  with 
their  three  children;  Matthew, 
Danielle  and  Erica.  •  Congrats  to 
Anthony  M.  Nugent  who  married 
Lee  Anne  Sylva  in  December,  1990. 
Anthony  is  a  VP  of  sales  for  Scott 
Printing  in  New  York  and  New  Jer- 
sey. His  wife  works  for  AT&T  Bell 
Laboratories.  •  Mark  H.  Rees  is  the 
new  town  manager  for  Northbridge. 
He,  his  wife  and  two  children  live  in 
Ashburnham .  •  Carol  Tully  has  been 
elected  as  a  member/owner  of  Wolf 
&  Co.  of  Massachusetts,  PC.  Carol,  a 
lawyer  and  CPA,  lives  in  Waltham.  • 
Finally,  a  happy  birthday  to  David, 
Doris  and  Matt  who  are  celebrating 
birthdays  this  spring.  •  Well  m'dears, 
this  column  has  been  short  and  sweet. 
Ed  and  I  are  planning  to  throw  the 
kids  in  the  car  (a  figure  of  speech!), 
and  head  to  Marco  Island,  FL,  to 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  resort  life.  It  is 
great  havingparents  with  beach  homes 
up  and  down  the  East  Coast!  I  expect 
to  find  lots  of  newsy  letters  when  I 
return  (from  all  of  you  who  have  failed 
to  write  thus  far.  You  know  who  you 
are!). 
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Laura  Vitagliano 
78  Wareham  St. 
Medford,  MA02155 

Campaign  for  Boston  College 

Total  Class  Support  1986  -  1991 
$308,145/ 3,235  Gifts 

Hi!  Even  though  the  winter  wasn't 
too  bad,  it's  amazing  how  we  all  look 
forward  to  our  annual  case  of  "spring 


fever! "  •  Philip  Carignan  was  named 
a  partner  in  the  law  firm  of  Moran, 
Shuster,  Carignan  &  Knierim  of  Avon, 
CT.  He  was  married  in  April  of  1988 
and  lives  with  his  wife  Marcia  in 
Suffield.  They  had  a  girl,  Madeline 
Elizabeth,  on  September  11,  1991. 
He  still  keeps  in  touch  with  many  BC 
alumni  and  tries  to  make  at  least  one 
football  game.  He  adds  that  only  his 
daughter  could  keep  him  away,  this 
year  anyway!  •  Joseph  Cunneff  lives 
in  Sugarland,  TX,  with  his  wife  Jamie 
and  their  two  sons:  Jordan  ,5  and 
Jamison,  1.  He's  spent  the  past  11 
years  working  in  the  stock  business; 
most  of  it  for  Merrill  Lynch,  and  since 
1988  for  Paine  Webber.  •  Martha 
Campana  Conley,  Corinne  Capraro 
Flanagan,  Susan  Monahan, 
Maryann  Small,  Terry  Tanous 
Wagner  and  myself  were  able  to  chat 
over  dinner  at  Martha's  house.  We 
try  to  get  together  every  other  month, 
and  so  far  it's  been  a  nice  way  to  keep 
in  touch!  We  missed  you  Clare!  •  I 
wasn't  able  to  make  it,  but  I  heard  the 
'79ers  had  fun  at  the  BC  basketball 
game,  one  of  our  scheduled  class 
events.  •  I  know  that  as  we  get  older 
the  weeks  seem  to  fly  by  and  we  get 
caught  up  in  a  hectic  pace  trying  to 
keep  up  with  everything.  I  hope  that 
spring  will  allow  you  all  a  chance  to 
enjoy  the  longer  days  and  the  weather. 
•  Please  drop  me  a  line. 
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Jay  Clear/ 
1 1  Pond  St. 

Needham,  MA  02192 
(617)449-9212 

Campaign  for  Boston  College 

Total  Class  Support  1986  -  1991 
$232,266/ 3, 124  Gifts 

Congratulations  to  classmates  recendy 
married.  Linda  Yvette  Wilson  and 
Stephen  Jon  Toussaint.  Linda  is  pur- 
suing a  degree  in  medicine  and 
Stephen  is  an  investment  banker  at 
Boston  Capital  Partners.  They  reside 
in  Natick.  •  Gregory  John 
Lagrotteria  and  Eileen  O'Neill.  John 
is  a  sales  representative  for  Sebago, 
Inc.  in  Westbrook,  ME.  •  Suzanne 
Reidy  and  Frank  Arnone.  Suzanne  is 
an  Elementary  School  Counselor  at 
Hurlbut  Elementary  School  in 
Weston,  CT,  and  Frank  is  Director  of 
North  Mianus  Child  Care  and  a  third- 
grade  teacheratNorthMianus  School 
in  Riverside.  They  reside  in  Stam- 
ford, CT.  •  Judith  Elaine  Dolan  and 
John  Harry  Green.  Judith  is  an  attor- 
ney with  Clark  and  Scott  of  Birming- 
ham, AL.  They  reside  in  Birming- 
ham, AL.  •  Brian  W.  O'Connor, 
M.D.,  a  major  who  served  in  the  82nd 


Division's  Fifth  Mobile  Army  Surgi- 
cal Hospital  (M.A.S.H.)  during  the 
Persian  Gulf  War,  was  discharged 
with  honors  from  the  U.S.  Army.  He 
and  his  family  have  moved  to  Melrose, 
where  he  has  joined  Richard  A. 
Morelli,  M.D.  in  providing  compre- 
hensive Obstetric  and  Gynecological 
care.  He  is  affiliated  with  Melrose- 
Wakefield  Hospital  and  is  a  Junior 
Fellow  in  the  American  College  of 
Obstetrics  and  Gynecology.  •  Cap- 
tain James  S.  Goldberg  has  been 
awarded  the  Bronze  Star  Medal  for 
exceptionally  meritorious  achieve- 
ment while  serving  as  a  commander 
with  the  4th  Battalion  70th  Armor, 
1st  Armored  Division,  during  Opera- 
tion Desert  Storm.  He  resides  in  Ger- 
many with  his  wife  Lisabeth  and  son 
Alex.  •  Congratulations  to  Paul 
Deninger  and  Lori  Colella  on  the 
birth  of  their  daughter  Kimberly 
Marie  on  February  10.  •  Michael  C. 
McGrath  is  an  associate  attorney  at 
Thacher  Peoffitt  &  Wood  in  NYC.  • 
Thomas  M.  Bates  is  an  attorney  at 
Grant,  Pratt  &  Radford  in  West  Palm 
Beach,  FL.  •  Linnea  H.  Gordon 
M.S.,  R.N.  has  been  appointed  Se- 
nior Director  of  Clinical  Services  at 
S.E.  Mass  Health  Care,  Inc.  in 
Falmouth.  •  Carlos Mello  was  named 
First  VP  of  Corporate  Accounting  at 
People's  Bank  in  Connecticut.  • 
Karen  (Michaud)  Moran,  husband 
Sean  and  their  two  boys,  Brendan  and 
Patrick,  are  loving  the  Maine  lifestyle 
in  Damariscotta,  ME.  Karen  is  gen- 
eral legal  counsel  for  Miles  Health 
Care  in  Damariscotta  and  Sean  is  an 
orthopedic  surgeon.  •  Apologies  to 
PaulaM.  Flynn  GSOM  &  LAW'84, 
who  is  corporate  counsel  with  Gen- 
eral Cinema  Corporation  in  Chest- 
nut Hill,  not  The  Kendall  Company 
in  Mansfield  where  her  husband 
Daniel  S.  Char  is  corporate  counsel.  • 
Thanks  to  everyone  for  writing.  Please 
drop  me  a  line. 
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Alison  Mitchell  McKee 
c/o  Hunton  &  Williams 
P.O.  Box  3889 
Norfolk,  VA  23514 
(804)  640-5329 

Campaign  far  Boston  College 

Total  Class  Support  1 986  -  1 991 
$  236,852  /  3,639  Gifts 

Congratulations  to  Maureen  Barrett 
Teefy  and  her  husband  Bryan  on  the 
birth  of  their  first  child,  Bryan  Barrett, 
on  November  24.  Before  motherhood, 
Maureen  completed  a  post-graduate 
program  at  Adelphi  University.  In 
1985  she  began  working  at  Prudential 
Insurance  Company  as  an  associate 


manager/supervisor  of  the  Boston 
field  claims  office.  She  and  Bryan 
married  inMay,  1989.  •KevinMaher 
and  his  brother  Robert  celebrated  the 
50th  Anniversary  of  the  D.L.  Maher 
Company,  a  groundwater  drilling 
company  founded  by  their  grandfa- 
ther. Kevin  completed  post-graduate 
studies  in  applied  hydrology  at  Wright 
State  University.  •  Best  wishes  to 
Edward  Kornack  and  Denise  Lovell 
who  were  married  in  November.  • 
John  C.  Tomalis  Jr.  owns  Tomalis 
and  Company,  a  full-service  painting 
company,  and  lives  in  Auburn  Hills, 
MI.  •  Charles  Wynters  and  Kathleen 
Walsh  were  married  in  Quincy  last 
fall  and  honeymooned  in  Hawaii. 
They  live  in  Waltham.  Charles  is  a 
business  representative  for  Wetterau 
Inc.  in  Andover.  •  Earlier  this  year 
Donna  Marie  Walker  married  Eric 
W.  Margolies  in  Cambridge.  Donna 
works  for  the  Lahey  Clinic  in 
Burlington.  •  Joan  M.  Nolan,  Ph.D. 
was  recently  appointed  development 
director  of  the  Hingham  School.  In 
her  new  position,  Joan  will  oversee 
public  relations  and  support  activi- 
ties. •  Best  wishes  to  Anthony 
Chiccuarelli  and  Colleen  Bennett 
who  were  married  last  fall.  Anthony  is 
a  payroll  and  benefits  manager  for  the 
Monitor  Company  in  Cambridge.  He 
andhisbride  live  in  Everett.  •  Michael 
Caty,  M.D.  is  a  pediatric  surgeon  at 
Children's  Hospital  in  Boston.  He 
and  his  wife,  Diane,  have  three  chil- 
dren; Jane,  Laura  and  Peter.  •  Jon 
Firger  is  the  new  executive  director 
of  Jewish  Family  Service  of  the 
Merrimack  Valley.  Prior  to  this,  Jon 
worked  at  The  Psychological  Center 
in  Lawrence  for  1 1  years.  He  also  has 
a  private  clinical  practice.  •  On  No- 
vember 29,  Mary  Corcoran  and  Dr. 
Matthew  Breede  were  married  and 
the  couple  honeymooned  in  St.  John, 
the  Virgin  Islands.  Mary  and  her  new 
husband  live  in  Portsmouth.  Mary  is 
employed  by  the  John  Corbett  Pho- 
tography Studio.  •  Diane  Barston  is 
an  account  director  for  Mirbach  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  a  direct  response  marketing 
and  advertising  agency.  In  her  new 
role,  she  is  responsible  for  supervising 
work  for  a  large  computer  software 
client.  •  Congratulations  to  Stephen 
Antonell  on  his  marriage  to  Denise 
Hadayis  on  July  27.  After  a  honey- 
moon in  Cancun,  Stephen  and  his 
bride  live  in  Natick  where  he  is  a  self- 
employed  architect.  •  Keith  Fotta  is 
president  of  the  Atlantic  Portfolio 
Group  in  Norwell.  Previously,  he 
worked  as  a  stock  broker  for  Dean 
Witter.  •  Anne  Ashby  received  her 
MBA  from  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity in  1988  and  now  works  for 
Amoco  Corporation.  •  Jo-Anne 
Nelson  King  i  s  the  director  of  admis- 


sions at  General  Communications  in 
Rockville,  MD.  She  and  her  husband 
live  in  College  Park.  •  Valerie  Patricia 
works  as  a  corporate  sales  representa- 
tive for  Glaxo  Pharmaceuticals.  She 
and  her  husband  live  in  Los  Angeles. 

•  Congratulations  to  Michael  Kamp 
and  his  wife,  Elise,  on  the  birth  of 
their  daughter,  Abigail,  on  July  24. 
Michael  is  an  attorney  for  the  firm  of 
McNerney,  Fitzjerald  &  Tiernan, 
P.C.  in  New  Haven.  He  was  recently 
appointed  assistant  corporation  coun- 
sel for  Hamden,  CT.  •  I  hope  every- 
one is  ready  to  enjoy  warmer  weather. 

•  A  delightful  pre-Christmas  gift  on 
December  1 1  for  Cheryl  Lydon  Gib- 
bons with  the  birth  of  twin  daughters 
Meghan  Marie  and  Morgan  Lee. 
Cheryl  lives  with  her  husband  Rich- 
ard, a  sales  representative  in  Vorhees, 
NJ.  •  Please  write! 
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Ihopethat  everyone  had  an  enjoyable 
holiday  season.  Margaret  Memdo 
Shand  and  husband  Michael  an- 
nounced the  birth  of  their  first  child, 
Benjamin  Michael  last  October.  The 
Shand's  are  living  in  Providence,  RI. 
•  Cindi  Bigelow  O'Hara  and  hus- 
band Tom  became  parents  in  Octo- 
ber of  a  daughter,  Meghan  Campbell. 
They  reside  in  Fairfield,  CT.  •  Leslie 
Murphy  Barker  and  husband  Wil- 
liam are  now  living  in  Belguim.  Hope 
all  is  well!  •  Congratulations  to  Jon 
and  Mary  Caliendo  Rather  on  the 
birth  of  their  third  child,  a  daughter 
Molly  Elizabeth.  She  joins  Janie  and 
Jonathan  in  Stamford.  •  The  fourth 
annual  Michael  Murphy  Memorial 
Golf  Fundraiser  was  held  last  fall  and 
once  again  was  a  great  success.  Thanks 
to  the  organizers  Jon  &  Mary  Rather, 
Jamie  &  Measi  Dalton  O'Rourke 
and  PeterLipsky  the  fundraiser  raised 
over  $  1 2 ,000  to  be  contributed  to  the 
Michael  Murphy  Scholarship  Fund. 
Thanks  to  all  who  attended  and  con- 
tributed. •  Tim  and  Linda  Dooley 
Hanifin  became  parents  of  a  daugh- 
ter, Carolyn  last  February.  Tim  and 
Linda  live  in  Boston.  •  Jeanette 
Clough  was  appointed  executive  VP 
and  chief  operating  officer  ofWaltham 
Weston  Hospital  and  Medical  Cen- 
ter. •  Dr.  Kenneth  Murphy  married 
Paula  Kelley  last  fall.  Kenneth  gradu- 
ated from  Tufts  U.  of  Dental  Medi- 
cine. He  is  a  dentist  with  Amerident 
Dental  in  Dracut.  They  live  in  Lowell. 


•  Thomas  Caruso  and  Susan  Nass 
were  married  in  Minnesota  last  sum- 
mer. Tom  graduated  from  UConn 
School  of  Law  and  is  employed  as  an 
attorney  for  the  State  Dept.  of  Public 
Utility  Control.  The  Caruso's  are  liv- 
ing in  New  Britain.  •  Scott  Sandros 
married  Kathryn  Farrell  last  year. 
Scott  is  executive  producer  of  the 
Sports  Final,  Star  Communications 
in  Boston.  •  Elizabeth  Boyle  has 
been  appointed  director  of  advertis- 
ing and  public  relations  for  the  Wash- 
ington Trust  Co.  She  received  an 
MBA  from  URL  •  Kathryn  Loftus 
and  Robert  Slattery  married  last  No- 
vember. Kathryn  graduated  from 
UMaine  School  of  Law.  She  is  deputy 
district  attorney  in  York  County 
Maine.  *PaulaFagan  has  beennamed 
director  of  audiology  at  Burbank 
Hospital.  Paula  received  an  MA  from 
Central  Michigan  U.  •ElisaSperanza 
has  been  appointed  to  the  Mass. 
Waster  Resources  Authority  advisory 
board  by  Mayor  Raymond  Flynn.  She 
received  a  Masters  from  Harvard.  • 
The  Luzerne,  PA  Division  of  the 
American  Heart  Association  recendy 
announced  the  appointment  of  Joan 
Bush  as  development  chairman  of  the 
local  American  Heart  Association  for 
91-92  •  Ellen  Sennott  joined  Cen- 
tury 21  The  Alexanders'  Needham 
Office.  Ellen  is  a  three-time  recipient 
of  C-2 1  's  highest  award,  Centurion 
Broker.  •  Beth  O'Byrne  married  Dr. 
Richard  Austin  this  past  September. 
Beth  &  Rich  live  in  San  Francisco 
where  they  see  a  lot  of  Laura  Murray 
Smith.  Lola  works  for  Dunn  & 
Bradstreet  in  SF.  •  Chris  Vossler 
and  wife  Beth  became  parents  of  a 
son,  Robert.  The  Vossler's  reside  in 
Hartford,  CT.  •  Maureen  (Morzi) 
DegnanTobia  and  husband  Joe  have 
two  sons,  Joe  and  Matthew.  They  all 
live  in  W.  Orange,  NJ.  'John  Feudo 
and  his  wife  Kelly  announced  the 
birth  of  their  son  Anthony  last  winter. 
He  joins  sister  Allison  at  home  in 
Wakefield.  •  Donald  Gordon  and 
his  wife  Lorraine  became  parents  of  a 
daughter,  Kelly  in  February!  The 
Gordon's  reside  in  NJ.  Congratula- 
tions! •  I  look  forward  to  seeing  ev- 
eryone at  the  reunion.  Please  join  us 
to  make  our  ten  year  reunion  a  great 
success! 
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Lynn  Sanborn  Campbell  married 
Craig  Campbell  in  October  and  hon- 
eymooned in  Peru.  Lynn  works  at  the 
Center  for  Visual  Rehabilitation  in 
Greenville,  SC.  •  Sue  Ellen  Beaudet 
Ganz  and  husband  Lenny  had  a  baby 
girl  in  July.  •  Laura  (Farinola) 
Gibney  and  husband  James  welcomed 
their  second  child  in  October  Laura  is 
an  accounting  manager  for  Weight 
Watchers  International  in  Jericbo, 
NY.  •  Susan  Grondine  was  pro- 
moted to  counsel  at  Liberty  Mutual's 
in-house  legal  department  in  Boston. 

•  Dr.  Valentino  Tramontano  mar- 
ried Christine  Kallianidis  '84  in  May. 
Valentino,  a  senior  research  chemist 
at  King  Industries,  Norwalk,  CT, 
wishes  much  luck  to  Jonathan  Trenn 
and  his  new  wife  •  Other  newlyweds 
include:  Christine  Raines  and 
Norman  Rosner,  Kenneth  Powtak 
and  Monica  MacKenzie,  Barbara 
Braun  and  Joseph  Beek,  Calvin 
Pardee  V  and  Linda  Bean,  Raymond 
Rapoza  and  Karen  Smith,  James 
Hatem  and  Susan  MacDonald, 
Gloria  Mastrocola  and  Lee  Gavris, 
Cynthia  Bremer  and  Paul  Smiegal, 
Jonathan  Goldsmith  and  Susan 
Marcus.  •  Beatrice  N'Da  Bos 
Amoakon  is  an  account/audit  man- 
ager for  Arthur  Andersen  &  Co.,  Ivory 
Coast,  Africa.  •  Dr.  Alexander 
Servino  is  chief  of  foot  surgery  at 
Blanchfield  Army  Hospital,  T. 
Campbell,  KY.  Susan  Kenneally, 
counsel  to  the  U.S.  Trustee  in  Bos- 
ton, was  named  attorney-in-charge  of 
the  Worcester  office  of  the  U.S. 
Trustee.  •  Arlene  Epstein  moved 
her  psychotherapy  practice  to 
Sudbury.  •  Christine  Fitzpa trick  is  a 
nurse  manager  of  psychiatric  serv  ices 
at  New  England  Deaconess  Hospital 

•  The  parents  of  Miguel  Ferreyros 
sorrowfully  announce  that  their  son 
was  mortally  wounded  in  Mexico  City 
and  passed  away  on  January  9.  After 
graduating  from  BC  Miguel  received 
a  double  Masters  from  Yale.  • 
Marianne  Lucas  Lescher  was  ac- 
cepted to  the  doctoral  program  at  BC 
in  educational  testing,  measurement, 
and  evaluation.  Marianne  presented 
research  on  testing  at  an  international 
conference  in  New  Orleans  in  April 
and  is  also  a  part-time  faculty  member 
at  Wheelock  College. 
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Cheryl  A.  Jacques,  Esq.  is  a  candi- 
date for  the  Massachusetts  State  Sen- 
ate; Norfolk,  Bristol  and  Middlesex 
District.  Cheryl  is  a  former  prosecu- 
tor and  assistant  attorney  general  as 
well  as  a  college  teacher  in  the  evening 
divisions  of  Newbury  College  and 
Katharine  Gibbs  School.  She  lives  in 
Needham.  •  Brett  Koons  is  living  in 
Burlington,  VT,  and  is  employed  as 
an  application  specialist  with 
Champlain  Software.  •  Suzanne 
Duval  McCarran  and  husband  Jo- 
seph '83  welcomed  the  birth  of  their 
third  child,  William  Thomas 
Harrington  McCarran,  born  August 
13,  1991.  Their  other  children  are 
Caitrin,  5  and  Joey,  3 .  Baby  Billy  is  a 
favorite  of  his  great  grandfather,  Dr. 
William  Thomas  Harrington  '35.  • 
John  and  Maggie  Jordan  Keaney 
moved  back  to  Maggie's  hometown 
of  Cleveland,  OH.  John  is  a  market- 
ing manager  with  IBM  and  Maggie  is 
a  financial  consultant  with  Digital. 
They  have  a  two  year  old  daughter 
Bridget.  Maggie  and  John  ask  class- 
mates to  say  a  prayer  for  Maureen  T. 
Murphy  and  her  family.  Maureen 
was  severely  injured  in  an  auto  acci- 
dent in  March  of  1989,  when  a  driver 
ran  a  red  light  and  broadsided 
Maureen.  Maureen's  strong  determi- 
nation, along  with  unbelievable  sup- 
port and  devotion  from  her  family 
broughtheroutofa  coma,  and  she  has 
made  extensive  progress.  However, 
she  is  still  undergoing  extensive  physi- 
cal and  speech  therapy.  Please  pray 
for  Maureen's  continued  recovery  or 
write  to  her  at  53  Ferris  Rd,  Edison, 
NJ  08817.  •  Dr.  Marjorie  Hermes 
has  joined  Capital  Area  Community 
Health  Plan  Inc.,  where  she  special- 
izes in  family  practice.  Marjorie  gradu- 
ated from  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity School  of  Medicine  and  com- 
pleted her  internship  and  residency  at 
FairfaxFamilyPractice,Medical  Col- 
lege of  Virginia.  •  Elizabeth 
Maunsell  is  an  assistant  district  attor- 
ney in  Worcester.  •  Dr.  David 
Belcher  received  his  M.D.  from  Al- 
bany Medical  College  and  practices  at 
Albany  Medical  Center  Hospital.  • 
Philip  Huckins  and  wife  Martha 
welcomed  the  birth  of  daughter  Sarah 
on  October  4,  1991.  Philip  is  an  in- 
structor in  the  english  department  at 
Salem  State  College.  •  Annmarie 


Kearney  Wood  received  her  J.D. 
from  Fordham  Law  School  and  is  an 
associate  with  Skadden,  Arps,  Slate, 
Meagher  &  Flom  in  NYC.  •  Steve 
Tumolo  is  a  special  project  coordina- 
tor at  Martin  House  in  Trenton.  • 
Michelle  Ahmed  is  a  senior  consult- 
ant at  KPMG  Peat  Marwick  in 
Hatford.  'Dr.  David  Denofrio  prac- 
tices at  Duke  University  Medical  Cen- 
ter. •  Dr.  Ellen  Morris-Darrow  re- 
ceived her  M.D.  from  the  University 
of  Massachusetts  Medical  School  and 
practices  at  Cedars-Sinai  Medical 
Center  in  Los  Angeles.  •  Margaret 
Woods  is  an  assistant  VP  at  Shawmut 
National  Corporation  in  Brighton.  • 
Jane  Wetterling  is  an  accounting 
manager  at  Clintec  Nutrition  Com- 
pany in  Chicago.  •  Dr.  Mary  Davitt 
received  her  M.D.  from  the  State 
University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo 
and  practices  at  Magee  Women's 
Hospital  in  Pittsburgh.  •  Stephen 
Leahy  is  an  attorney  in  Yonkers.  • 
Jennifer  Fontanals  is  a  public  rela- 
tions director  at  Bloomingdale's  in 
Chicago.  •  Brian  P.  Carroll  is  an 
attorney  at  Partridge,  Snow  &  Hahn 
in  Providence.  Brian  and  wife  Michele 
recently  welcomed  the  birth  of  son 
Timothy  Patrick.  •  Catherine  Fladey 
is  an  associate  counsel  for  the  Board  of 
Veterans  Appeals  in  Washington,  DC. 
*  Donna  Kusnierz  Sputo  is  a  sys- 
tems analyst  at  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  New  York.  Donna  is 
pursuing  her  MBA  at  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity. •  Bill  Fullerton  is  a  CPA  at 
Coopers  &  Lybrand  in  NYC.  •  Mar- 
garet Simpson  Summers  is  a  regis- 
tered nurse  at  Chesapeake  General 
Hospital  in  Virginia.  •  Ed  Lyon  is  an 
assistant  to  the  registrar  at  Trinity 
College  in  Hartford.  •  Alison 
Metzner  Monico  is  a  producer  at 
Propaganda  Films  in  Hollywood.  • 
Mary-Jo  Nugent  is  a  resident  at 
UMass  Medical  Center  in  Worces- 
ter. •  Laurence  Aucella  is  a  guidance 
counselor  in  Waterbury  and  is  pursu- 
ing his  Doctors  in  Education  at  the 
University  ofBridgeport  •  Claudette 
Dufbur  is  engaged  to  be  married  on 
June  14,  to  Gary  Makuch.  The  wed- 
ding party  will  include  Sheila  Burns 
Canning  and  Ruth  Laurence 
Bisschop.  Claudette  works  at  Beth 
Israel  Hospital  as  a  clinical  nurse.  • 
Mary  Claire  McKenna  was  married 
to  Captain  Scott  H.  Poindexter, 
USMC,  lastMarch  16, 1991  inLaJolla, 
CA  •  Elizabeth  Widner  was  a  brides- 
maid. Friends  attending  the  wedding 
included  Diane  Allen  and  Michele 
Weber  Chiapini.  The  couple  now 
reside  in  Jacksonville,  NC.  •  Shelly 
Aguda  married  Bill  Downes  in 
Westfield.  After  honeymooning  in  St. 
Croix,  they  now  live  in  New  Britain, 
CT.  Shelley  is  a  systems  analyst  at 


ITT  Hartford  and  Bill  is  an  engineer 
for  Wang  Laboratories.  Attendants 
in  the  wedding  included  the  bride's 
sister  Melody  '86,  Kim  Kisatsky  Hoyt 
and  Jeanne  McKenna.  Kim  and  hus- 
band Jim  had  their  first  child  last 
January.  Kim  works  at  The  Aetna 
with  Artificial  Intelligence  Systems. 
Jeanne  works  at  New  England  Life  in 
Boston  as  a  lead  programmer/  ana- 
lyst. Guests  at  the  wedding  included 
Kyong  Kang  Scallion  and  husband 
John.  Both  work  at  Connecticut  Mu- 
tual in  the  Data  Processing  Depart- 
ment. Other  guests  included:  Kathy 
Aubin  LaPlant  and  husband  Tim; 
the  groom's  cousin,  Sue  Gaffney 
Goodrich  '80  and  husband  Steve,  and 
Michael  and  Jackie  Murphy 
Rawlings.  •  Morgan  McGivem 
married  Jennifer  Von  Frank  in  East 
Hampton,  NY.  Morgan  is  a  news 
photographer  with  The  Star.  •  Last 
August  17,  Derek  Strohschneider 
married  Colleen  Murphy.  After  a 
wedding  trip  to  Aruba,  they  reside  in 
Plymouth.  Both  are  teachers'  at  Sa- 
cred Heart  High  School  in  Kingston. 

•  Stephanie  Ayres  wed  Jeffrey  Dumas 
last  September  28.  They  reside  in 
Greenwich.  Stephanie  is  an  assistant 
VP  of  corporate  finance  at  Canadian 
Imperial  Bank  of  Commerce  in  NYC. 

•  On  July  6,  Katherine  Ryan  wed 
Thomas  Matthews.  They  reside  in 
Aurora,  CO.  •  Please  write! 
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Steve  Lipkin  is  working  in  New  York 
for  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  •  Dan 
Flynn  has  started  up  his  own  real 
estate  auction  company,  Daniel  J. 
Flynn  &  Company,  in  Quincy.  Dan  is 
licensedinMANH,ME,RIandVT. 
Given  the  New  England  economy 
Dan  must  be  rather  busy.  Good  luck 
with  the  business.  •  Julie  Casey  Forgo 
is  living  in  Acton,  and  working  for 
Lotus  in  Cambridge.  Julie  and  her 
husband  Eric  were  expecting  their 
first  child  in  April.  •  Stephanie  Fine 
is  living  in  Washington  D.C.  and  is  a 
store  manager  of  a  Country  Road 
Australia  store.  •  Laurie  Gage 
Duggan  is  living  in  Laconia,  NH, 
and  is  a  special  education  teacher.  • 
Suzanne  Reynolds  Baum  lives  in 
South  Portland,  ME,  and  is  currendy 
teaching  in  an  elementary  school.  • 
Grace  McNamara  was  recently  ap- 
pointed as  director  of  communica- 
tions at  Franklin  Pierce  College.  • 


Rosemary  Gorman  is  living  in  Don- 
nybrook  Dublin  ,Ireland,  and  work- 
ing as  the  training  and  development 
manager  at  the  Hotel  Conrad,  Dublin. 

•  Kerry  Sweeney  Mowry  is  living  in 
Chesterfield,  MO  and  working  as  a 
marketing  manager  at  Mallincrodt 
Medical.  •  Carolyn  Conigliaro  is 
living  in  Newton  Corner  and  work- 
ing for  Meditech  Inc.  •  Ken  and 
Wendy  Fai  Roos  are  living  in  San 
Diego.  Wendy  is  working  as  an  ac- 
counting manager  for  Gensia  Phar- 
maceuticals. •  Last  May  Gail  and 
John  Sadowey  traveled  to  23  states 
and  Canada  in  22  days.  •  And  our 
children  keep  arriving.  Lisa  and  Billy 
Slater  had  their  second  daughter, 
Kathleen,  in  January.  •  Sharon  and 
Terry  Richardson  recently  had  a  son 
Michael  Terrence.  •  Karen 
Ellinghaus  Carpenito  is  living  in 
Medway.  Karen,  her  husband  Frank 
and  daughter  Victoria  were  recendy 
joined  by  Chelsea  Joyce.  •  Many  of 
our  classmates  continue  to  get  mar- 
ried. •  Lynne  Johnson  is  engaged  to 
be  married  to  Michael  Owens  '76  in 
May  1992.  Lynne  is  living  in  Sudbury 
and  working  for  BayBank  as  a  VP.  • 
Sally  Tychanich  will  wed  Tom  Healy 
on  September  6,  in  Norwalk,  CT. 
Sally  is  living  in  Saratoga  Springs  and 
working  as  an  equity  analyst  for  C.L. 
King  in  Albany.  •  Moka  Barrero  and 
Chris  Quinlan  were  recendy  engaged 
and  will  marry  in  October  on  Hilton 
Head  Island.  Moka  is  currendy  living 
in  Manhattan  and  is  working  as  the 
international  account  supervisor  for 
Go  Silk  International  designer  cloth- 
ing company.  Chris  is  working  in 
Boston  for  Fidelity  Investments  as  a 
consul  tantand  last  December  received 
his  MBA  from  BU.  •  Carolyn 
McCahill  and  Bryan  McKigney  will 
be  married  in  St.  Petersburg,  FL,  on 
May  1.  •  Ellen  Goodwin  will  marry 
Kurt  Pohmer  on  September  12  in 
Newport,  RI.  •  Patty  Tetter  will 
marry  Ray  O'Rourke  on  October  24. 

•  Pat  McHugh  married  Craig  Russ 
last  fall.  The  ceremony  was  held  in 
Salisbury,  CT,  and  the  reception  was 
held  at  the  home  of  Pat's  mother.  Pat 
and  Craig  are  living  in  Milton  and  Pat 
is  working  as  an  assistant  VP  in  the 
transportation  division  at  Bank  of 
Boston.  •  Laurie  Martins  and  Rob- 
ert DiGiantomaso  were  married  Sep- 
tember 28,  1991  in  East  Freetown. 
Laurie  is  a  pharmaceutical  sales  ex- 
ecutive with  Parke-Davis.  Laurie  and 
Robert  live  in  Wareham.  •  Ann  Casas 
married  Michael  Sherry  in  Newport 
in  1991.  Ann  is  attending  BC  Gradu- 
ate School  of  Management  and  is 
working  as  the  director  of  sales  and 
marketingatEast Boston  Savings  Bank 
in  Boston.  •  Tom  McGowan  and 
Stacey  Sennas  were  married  on  Sep- 


tember 14, 1991  in  Nyack,  NY.  Tom 
is  employed  as  a  commodities  broker 
for  Babcock  Fulton  PLC  and  lives 
and  works  in  London,  England.  • 
Kimberly  Rossi  and  Mark  Stagliano 
were  married  on  October  19, 1991  in 
Hilton  Head,  SC.  Kimberly  is  a  na- 
tional account  manager  for  Advan- 
tage +.  Kimberly  and  Mark  are  living 
in  Brecksville,  OH.  •  Susan  Goode 
and  James  Bumpus  were  married  on 
July  13,  1991  in  Weston.  Susan  is  a 
regional  sales  manager  for  Phar  Lap 
Software  in  Cambridge.  Susan  and 
James  are  living  in  Boston.  •  Peggy 
Ahearn  married  Mark  Schroeder. 
Laura  Santangelo  White  and  Deidre 
Heisler  '90  were  bridesmaids.  Many 
BC  graduates  attended  the  wedding 
including  the  brides'  mother  Ph.D. 
'81,  and  the  grooms'  parents,  Alice 
Schroeder  M.Ed.  '89  and  Bob 
Schroeder  '58,  brother  Scott 
Schroeder  '84  and  grandfather  Charlie 
Schroeder  '26.  Frederick  Ahearn, 
Peggy's  father,  was  a  professor  in  the 
GSSW  from  1968  to  1986.  After  a 
honeymoon  in  Quebec,  the  couple 
lives  in  Farmington,  CT.  •  Jackie 
Clark  married  Brian  Skeith  on  No- 
vember 9,  1991.  Jackie  is  living  in 
Tampa,  FL,  and  working  at  All 
Children's  Hospital  as  a  clinical  sys- 
tems analyst.  •  Mary  Bevelock  is 
living  in  Boston  and  working  for  Price 
Waterhouse  as  a  CPA.  •  Mike  Steinie 
Glynn  is  working  as  an  assistant  pub- 
lic defender  in  Upper  Marlboro,  MD. 
Mike  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Maryland  Law  School  in  1989.  • 
Diane  Clancy  Taylor  is  working  as 
the  assistant  director  of  alumni  rela- 
tions at  Harvard  Business  School. 
Diane  and  her  husband  Richard  (Law 
'86)  live  in  Walpole.  •  Sean  and  Amy 
Cone  Fernandez  are  living  in  Dallas 
where  Amy  is  working  for  The  Asso- 
ciates as  a  casualty  controller.  • 
Lauren  Wilkens  is  living  in  Toronto, 
Ontario.  •  Alison  Rich  is  working  for 
Chase  Investment  Bank  in  London.  • 
Dan  O'Keefe  is  living  in  Dunwoody, 
GA  and  working  for  Anderson  Con- 
sulting in  Atlanta.  *Jay  Vaillancourt 
married  Sally  Sears  on  September  7, 
1991.  Jay  is  working  as  a  systems  ad- 
ministrator with  Aetna.  •  David 
Smalley  married  Caroline  Murphy 
on  September  14.  Dave  has  a  masters 
degree  at  California  State  College. 
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Happy  Spring!  Please  make  an  effort 
to  drop  me  a  note  this  summer — my 
mail  has  been  on  the  slow  side  lately! 
I  am  looking  forward  to  hearing  from 
you.  •  I  had  a  nice  note  from  Lisa 
Firicano  Decker  who  was  married 
last  year  in  Solna,  Sweden.  She  is  now 
living  in  Wichita,  KS  with  her  hus- 
band, Steve,  where  she  works  as  a 
programmer  analyst.  •  Lisa  reports 
that  Laura  Shannon  is  finishing  her 
MBA  at  Babson  College.  She  will  be 
doing  an  internship  this  summer  in 
Switzerland  fora  pharmaceutical  com- 
pany. •  Laurie  Mallon  Hasson  and 
her  husband  five  in  Hamilton,  and 
Laurie  is  working  for  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  in  the  MIS  depart- 
ment. •  KerstinGnazzo  lives  in  New 
York  City,  works  for  Goldman  Sachs 
and  completed  her  MBA  last  year.  • 
Tom  Bergwall  has  been  practicing 
law  in  JewJersey  for  the  past  two  years 
and  has  recently  opened  his  own  law 
practice  in  Cranford,  NJ.  •  Catherine 
Papso  married  Richard  Seeger  last 
fall.  Cathy  is  an  audiologist  in  Roch- 
ester, NY  and  her  husband  is  an  oph- 
thalmologist in  private  practice  there. 
•  Stephen  Chunias  was  married  to 
Kathleen  Cohane  recendy  and  many 
BC  grads  attended  including  the 
bride's  twin  brother,  Bill  Cohane. 
Stephen  and  Kathleen  live  in 
Topsfield.  •  Karin  Hasbrouck  and 
Bruce  Watkins  were  married  last  fall 
and  the  couple  now  five  in  West  New 
York,  New  Jersey.  Karin  is  the  Direc- 
tor of  Advertising  for  Cruise  Industry 
News  Publications.  •  Sally  Madeira, 
who  works  as  an  actuary  in  Hudson, 
NH,  is  ranked  as  the  #3  amateur 
triathlete  in  New  England  for  her  age 
group.  You  may  recall  that  Sally  scored 
1,000  points  for  the  BC  varsity  bas- 
ketball team.  She  went  on  to  play  for 
a  professional  women's  basketball 
team  in  Ireland  and  was  a  member  of 
the  seimi-professional  team,  Holly- 
wood Hotshots,  a  traveling  charity 
fund-raising  team.  •  Carole  Crotty 
was  married  last  fall  and  had  Mary 
Cass  as  a  bridesmaid.  Carole  has  a 
masters  of  science  from  Tufts  Uni- 
versity and  is  an  occupational  thera- 
pist in  Portland.  •  Colleen  Egleston 
married  Allen  Bonde  recently  in 
Waltham,  MA.  Coleen  has  a  masters 
in  education  and  is  a  speech/language 
pathologistinStoughton.  •  LeaBeres 
was  married  this  winter  in  Connecti- 


cut, where  she  and  her  husband  now 
live.  Lea  is  an  assistant  account  execu- 
tive with  a  property  management  firm 
in  Norwalk.  •  Gail  Byrne  and  Stephen 
McLaughlin  were  married  last  No- 
vember in  East  Greenwich,  R.I.  Gail 
is  the  sales  manager  for  a  home  health 
center  in  Natick.  She  and  her  hus- 
band live  in  Holliston.  •  Dr.  Domenic 
D'Amico  was  married  to  Noreen 
Callahan  last  fall.  Domenic  is  a  den- 
tist who  has  his  degree  from  Tufts 
Dental.  The  couples  lives  in 
Watertown.  •  John  Ginley  is  an  at- 
torney practicing  in  New  York  City, 
where  he  lives  on  the  Upper  West 
Side.  Kathy  Parks  Hoffman  and 
Steve  Hoffman  recently  relocated  to 
Birmingham,  AH,  where  Steve  has 
accepted  a  position  as  a  Product  Man- 
ager for  a  computerized  payroll  com- 
pany. •  That's  all  from  here!  Please 
write  with  some  news! 
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Hi.  Sorry  I  missed  the  last  issue,  but 
here  is  the  latest  on  the  class  of  87.  • 
Karen  Martin  married  West  Point 
grad  David  Della-Giustine.  After  four 
years  of  active  duty  Karen  attended 
flight  surgery  school.  They  are  both 
army  captains  at  the  Madigan  Army 
Medical  Center  in  Ft.  Lewis,  Wash- 
ington. •  Jean  Heffernan  is  currently 
living  in  London  working  for  Harvard 
University  Press.  She  is  looking  to 
start  a  BC  club  in  London.  •  Chris- 
tina Melady  Morin  would  also  like 
to  see  a  European  club.  She  is  cur- 
rendy living  in  Asnieres,  France.  • 
Kevin  Brown  married  Ellen 
Hotchkiss.  Kevin  is  in  an  attorney 
general's  honors  program  at  the  U.S. 
Dept.  ofjustice.  The  couple  resides  in 
Arlington,  VA.  •  Tim  Kelleher  mar- 
ried Aquinas  College  grad  Sheila 
Mahoney.  Tim  is  currendy  a  lawyer 
and  the  couple  resides  in  South  Bos- 
ton. •KristenVincos  married  Babson 
grad  Anthony  Marken.  The  couple  is 
living  in  Dover.  •  Kristen  Anne 
Quinn  married  David  Scott  Lamont. 
Kristen  is  finishing  up  at  Suffolk  Law. 
•  Donna  Marie  Mclellan  married 
Warren  Cole.  Donna  is  a  captain  in 
the  Air  Force  Nurse's  corps  stationed 
at  Scott  Air  Force  Base  in  Bellville,  TL. 
•Julia  Doherty  married  Jason  Jones. 
Julia  is  employed  by  Adantic  States 
Bank  Card  Assoc,  in  North  Carolina. 
The  couple  reside  in  Durham.  • 
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Patrick  Curran  married  Holy  Cross 
grad  Mary  Beth  Hogan.  Patrick  is 
currently  working  for  Xerox  in 
Waltham.  •  Sarah  Andrews  married 
Jeff  David  Finitz.  The  couple  reside 
in  Swampscott  and  Sarah  is  employed 
by  Bright  Horizons  Child  Care  Cen- 
ter. •  Kelly  Gaudette  married  Al 
Stein.  The  couple  lives  in  Scituate 
and  Kelly  is  an  associate  buyer  at  J. 
Baker  Company  in  Hyde  Park.  • 
Kristen  Clough  married  James 
Canty.  •  Richard  Luppino  married 
UNH  gradjayne  Pratt.  They  are  both 
employed  as  engineers  to  Microcom, 
Inc.  of  Norwood.  •  Brian  Beaudette 
married  UVM  grad  Sheila  Lorraine 
O'Donnell.  The  couple  lives  in  the 
Boston  area  and  Brian  is  an  architect. 

•  Anthony  Quinciliani  married 
Maria  Andrews.  The  couple  reside  in 
Randolph  and  Anthony  is  employed 
by  The  Foster  Masonry  Co.  •  Eliza- 
beth Graham  married  Paul 
Napoletano.  •  Anne  Darsney  is  em- 
ployed by  The  Center  for  Health  and 
Development  in  Boston.  Anne  re- 
cently married  M.  Bashar  Rahabi.  • 
Tara  Cassidy  married  Tom  Driscoll . 
Tara  is  employed  by  ERA  Cassidy 
Real  Estate  and  Cassidy  Insurance.  • 
Steve  Knight  married  '86  grad  Anne 
McCarthy  a  few  years  back  and  they 
are  currendy  living  in  Hanover,  NH, 
where  Steve  is  working  for  an  MBA  at 
Dartmouth.  •  Chris  Ortega  married 
Kathleen  McCall.  They  are  living  in 
Waltham.  •  John  Serena  and  Sheila 
HallidaymarriedinMay.  •  Amy  Paul 
started  as  a  nurse  clinician  at  The 
Fenway  Community  Health  Center. 

•  Pam  Mugford  is  living  in  Laconia, 
NH  and  is  working  as  a  nurse  at 
Meredith  Hospital.  •  New  York  is 
buzzing  with  BCers.  Jerry  Frost  is  at 
Sherson  Lehman;  John  Kenney  is 
doing  LBO  deals  for  Center  Partners; 
John  Cianciolo  is  busy  on  the  New 
York  social  circuit  and  working  for 
Republic  National  Bank;  Melina 
Gerosa  got  a  cover  story  over  the 
winter  in  Entertainment  Weekly.  • 
Renee  D'Ambrosia  lives  in  Waltham 
and  has  worked  in  the  Newton  schools. 
She  earned  an  M.Ed,  from  BU.  • 
Beth  Caffrey  is  a  registered  dietician 
workmginPennsylvania.  •  DotKufka 
and  Katy  Gilligan  drove  across  the 
country  to  Washington  for  their 
former  roommate  Anne  Gugger's 
wedding  to  James  Bendey.  They  liked 
the  Tacoma  area  so  much  they  moved 
out  there  in  October.  Katy  is  working 
as  a  substitute  teacher  and  Dot  is 
managing  a  convenience  store.  • 
Nancy  Keers  is  working  for 
Polaroid's  International  Audit  De- 
partment and  has  travelled  to  Polaroid 
sites  all  over  the  world.  •  Mary  Lane 
spent  last  summer  in  the  Himalayas 
mapping  Mt.  Everest.  She  is  studying 
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for  her  Ph.D.  at  Indiana  University 
and  received  a  grant  from  The  Na- 
tional Geographic  Foundation.  • 
Molly  Martin  is  a  corporate  legal 
assistant  with  Lourie  &  Cutler  on 
State  Street  in  Boston.  She  recendy 
returned  from  trips  to  Europe  and 
Venezuela.  •  Betsy  Croke  graduated 
from  Suffolk  Law  School  last  spring 
and  passed  the  Massachusetts  Bar. 
She  is  now  an  attorney  with  Rainer  & 
Rainer.  •  Julie  Stamos  is  a  senior 
account  manager  with  McDougall 
Associates  Public  Relations  in 
Peabody.  The  4th  Annual  Julie  Stamos 
birthday  limo  race  was  celebrated  in 
Februrary  with  40  participants.  • 
Betty  De  Conto  is  an  account  super- 
visor with  Hill  &  Knowlton  Public 
Relations  in  Adanta.  •  Carlos  and 
Ann  Cogavin  Ramos  were  married 
last  spring  and  are  living  in  their  new 
home  in  Fairfield,  CT.  •  Laura 
Onstead  and  Gerald  McAree  were 
also  married  last  spring  and  are  now 
living  in  Silver  Spring,  MD.  •  Dave 
and  Shawn  Curren  Widell  just 
bought  a  home  outside  of  Denver, 
where  Dave  plays  for  the  Broncos  and 
Shawn  works  for  a  jeweler.  • 
Catherine  Stanton  is  the  director  of 
sales  and  marketing  for  Playoffs  Sports 
Clubs  in  Weymouth,  Boston,  Lowell 
and  the  Maximus  Entertainment 
Complex  in  Framingham.  •  That's  all 
for  now.  Please  keep  your  letters 
headed  my  way! 
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Douglas  Free  graduated  from  Santa 
Clara  University  School  of  Law  in 
May  '91  and  has  since  accepted  a 
position  as  an  associate  with  a  litiga- 
tion firm  in  the  San  Francisco  area.  • 
Also  in  San  Francisco  is  Michelle 
McClay,  who  is  working  as  a  market- 
ing manager  for  a  publishing  com- 
pany. As  for  some  of  Michele's  room- 
mates, Jean  Kircher  is  studing  for 
her  MBA  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago and  Marina  Scarlata  is  now 
residing  in  Los  Angeles,  after  hanging 
out  in  Berkley  for  a  few  years.  •  First 
Lt.  Erin  McLaughlin  received  the 
Army  Commendation  Medal  for  out- 
standing acheivement  or  service  on 
behalf  of  the  army.  Erin  is  a  psychiat- 
ric nurse  at  Presidio  of  San  Francisco. 
•  Back  on  the  East  Coast,  Kathy 
Brustman  is  in  Manhattan  working 
in  editorial  for  Cranes  NY  Business.  • 


Still  living  in  Boston  are  Moira 
Clancy,  Anne  Kulevich  and 
Stephanie  Sellenn.  Moira  works  for 
Warner  Cable  in  advertising  sales. 
Anne  is  also  in  sales  at  Nynex  Mobile 
and  Stephanie  is  teaching.  •  Stephen 
Mears  was  admitted  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bar  and  is  currendy  an  asso- 
ciate at  Testa,  Hurwitz  and  Thibeault 
in  Boston.  Another  Massachusetts  at- 
torney is  Joe  Enriquez  of  Daily,  Hiltz 
and  MacLean  in  West  Bridgewater, 
MA.  •  Richard  Pierson  received  his 
law  degree  from  New  York  Univer- 
sity School  of  Law  and  has  remained 
in  New  York  City  at  the  law  firm  of 
Carter,  Ledyard  &  Milburn.  • 
Marilyn  Larned  is  teaching  third 
grade  for  Montgomery  County  Pub- 
lic Schools  in  Silver  Spring,  MD.  Also 
teaching  in  Maryland  is  her  former 
roommate,  Diane  Selling  who  was 
married  this  past  December.  Another 
roommate,  Kim  Christman  is  teach- 
ing fourth  grade  in  Natick,  MA  As  for 
Marilyn's  current  roommates  in  Ar- 
lington ,  VA  -  Kathy  Franco  finished 
up  her  law  degree  at  the  Georgetown 
University  Law  Center  in  May  '91 
and  Jenny  Walsh  is  working  as  a 
marketing  assistant  for  a  data  com- 
munications company  in  Rockville, 
MD.  •  Also  in  the  Washington,  D.C. 
area,  Keith  Grange  is  still  working 
for  the  FBI.  •  Mary  Elizabeth 
Solomita  returned  to  B.C.  to  receive 
a  Master's  and  a  Certificate  of  Ad- 
vanced Education  Specialization.  • 
Alike  Layden  is  in  his  fourth  year  of 
medical  school  at  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity. •  After  returning  from  his  work 
with  the  Jesuit  International  Volun- 
teers in  Central  America,  Brendan 
Sullivan  decided  to  remain  with  the 
organization  as  a  fund  raiser  and  re- 
cruiter. •  Lotsofrecentorsoon-to-be 
weddings!  Donna  Delayo  will  marry 
Matt  Vertin  in  June.  She  is  studying 
for  her  MBA  at  the  University  of 
Texas,  Austin.  •  Also  planning  a  June 
wedding  is  Susie  Carroll.  •  Brigid 
Cashman  is  getting  married  in  No- 
vember. •  Maryann  D'Alessandro  is 
engaged  to  be  married  to  Andrew 
Mank'90onjune5, 1993inDixHills, 
NY.  •  Lynne  Leighley  is  engaged  to 
Brian  McGinley  and  is  currently  liv- 
ing on  Long  Island.  •  Another  en- 
gagement is  that  of  Stephen  (Coop) 
Cooper  and  Chris  Lubeski.  Coop  is 
working  for  Coopers  and  Lybrand.  • 
Some  couples  will  soon  be  celebrat- 
ing their  first  anniversary.  Sharon 
Mulrooney  and  Peter  Flanagan  ex- 
changed vows  last  June.  •  Charlene 
Sherwood  and  Scott  Callahan  were 
married  last  April.  Charlene  is  teach- 
ing 5th  grade  and  Scott  is  working  for 
Sumitomo  Bank  Capital  Markets.  • 
Last  June,  Mari  jane  Sexton  and  Pe- 
ter Murphy  '89  were  wed.  Marijane  is 


working  in  the  surgical  intensive  care 
unit  at  New  England  Medical  Center 
and  living  in  Randolf,  MA  •  Maria 
Gagliardi  married  Aidan  Moran  in 
Wallingford,  CT  last  June.  She  is 
employed  by  the  Center  for  Psycho- 
logical Studies  in  Albany,  CA  as  a 
registrar  and  public  relations  repre- 
sentative. •  Kristen  Joyce  and  Kevin 
Flanagan  were  united  in  marriage 
last  June.  Bridesmaids  included  Kris 
Achille,  Tram  Bui  and  Elizabeth 
Taylor.  The  ushers  were  Tony 
Loscalzo,  Keith  Gnazzo,  Dan 
Wheeler,  David  Ross,  and  Thomas 
Gabrielle.  Kristen  attends  medical 
school  at  the  University  of  Connecti- 
cut Health  Center.  •  Randy  Rogers 
and  Suzanne  Mair  were  married  in 
June.  Randy  is  an  accountant  at  Gen- 
eral Electric  Investment  Corporation 
in  Stamford.  •  Marianne  Heppner 
and  Tim  Bunch  tied  the  knot  last 
June.  Marianne  works  for  the  Cleve- 
land Metro  Health  Medical  Center  in 
Cleveland.  •  Leslie  Martin  and  her 
husband  Captain  Thomas  T  Martin 
celebrated  their  second  anniversary 
in  November  '91.  Leslie  is  a  senior 
accountant  with  Price  Waterhouse  in 
Seattle.  •  Congratulations  to  Kim- 
berly  Canavan  Moore  and  her  hus- 
band John  on  the  arrival  of  their  first 
child,  Colin  North  Moore  on  August 
6.  •  Jim  and  Michele  Marden  Cuff 
are  expectingtheirsecond  child.  They 
recendy  moved  to  their  new  home  in 
Framingham.  •  And  back  to  more 
wedding  news.  John  DiMillo  mar- 
ried Tracy  Hopkins  in  August  '91. 
John  is  currently  living  in  Portland 
and  working  for  E  &  J  Gallo  Winery. 
•  In  December,  Michele  DeCoteau 
and  Phillip  Daigle  were  wed  in  New- 
port, RI.  Michele  graduated  from 
Worcester  State  College  with  a  Mas- 
ters in  Secondary  Education.  •  Cathy 
McCarron  exchanged  vows  with  Bert 
Entwhisde  '89  last  November.  •  Also 
wed  in  November  were  Kelly 
Murphy  and  Fred  Pohl.  •  Carolyn 
D'Alessandro  married  Thomas 
Miller  in  October.  She  is  a  Territory 
Manager  for  Johnson  &  Johnson  Per- 
sonal Products.  •  The  last,  but  cer- 
tainly not  least,  announcement  for 
this  issue,  is  the  marriage  of  Pete  St. 
Pierre  and  Sherri  Bacys.  Pete  is  work- 
ing as  a  financial  analyst  with  Con- 
solidated Trust  Group.  •  Our  fifth 
year  reunion  kicks  off  this  summer. 
We're  planning  a  Newport  sunset 
cruise  this  summer.  For  the  fall,  mark 
your  calendars  for  the  following:  Rat 
Reunion  Sept.  19  for  Homecoming, 
BC  vs.  Notre  Dame  party  Nov.  7, 
Chorale  Concert  in  December,  and 
Reunion  Weekend  May  2 1-2 3, 1993. 
Watch  your  mail  for  details,  and  up- 
date your  address  with  the  Alumni 
Association  [(800)  669-84530]. 
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Joanne  Foley 
20  Meredith  Circle 
Milton,  MA  02186 
(617)698-1328 

Campaign  for  Boston  College 

Total  Class  Support  1 986  - 1 991 
$41,859/  1,362  Gifts 

Hello  to  all  —  Hope  the  summer  is 
going  well  for  everyone.  Ashort  apol- 
ogy for  lack  of  print  last  quarter.  Here 
is  what's  happening  to  the  Class  of 
'89.  •  Catherine  Garvey  married 
Richard  Welch,  September,  1991  on 
the  Cape.  They  bought  a  house  in 
Maplewood,  NJ.  Catherine  works  for 
Royal  Nedlloyd  Group  as  a  manager 
of  New  Project  Development.  • 
Andres  Romero  and  his  wife  Maria 
are  expecting  their  first  baby.  • 
Sheilah  Gibbs  is  a  first  grade  teacher 
in  Memphis,  TN  and  was  recently 
married  to  Darren  Greenburg  in  Feb- 
ruary. •  Matt  Zogby  and  Aileen 
Sullivan  were  married  in  Rhode  Is- 
land. Matt  is  in  his  third  year  of  med 
school  at  Georgetown.  Aileen  is  the 
Meetings  Coordinator  for  the  Fidia 
Research  Foundation  in  Georgetown. 
•  Mary  Beth  Mikel  is  a  senior  sales 
associate  with  Boston  Capital  Part- 
ners and  was  recently  engaged  to 
Jonathan  Randall.  •  Mike  Kopler 
and  Amy  Fay  were  recently  married 
in  June.  Amy  and  Mike  are  living  in 
Atlanta.  •  Mike  Hipp  has  moved  to 
Dallas,  TX  to  work  for  a  pharmaceu- 
tical company.  •  ChrisBeerConnors 
is  working  for  Reliability  Ratings  in 
Needham,  sales  and  consulting.  • 
Kelly  Furlong  and  Brian  Stenberg 
were  recently  engaged.  Congrats! 
Kelly  is  living  in  Allendale,  NJ.  Brian 
is  working  for  EMC  and  is  also  living 
in  NJ.  Johnny  O'Neil  and  Katie 
Zahn  were  also  recendy  engaged.  John 
has  had  recent  success  at  Bear  Steams 
in  NYC.  Katie  is  teaching  in  NY.  • 
Allison  Baker  is  a  sales  associate  for 
Healthshare  in  Weymouth.  •  Carolyn 
Bailey  is  still  living  in  Vail,  CO  work- 
ing in  the  advertising  field.  •  Lisa 
Crowley  and  Dale  Dutile  were  mar- 
ried June  6  on  Martha's  Vineyard. 
They  have  moved  back  to  Boston. 
Dale  will  be  attending  Sloane  School 
of  Business  in  the  fall.  •  Lynne 
Cogavin  is  still  working  for  the  Hyatt 
in  Beaver  Creek.  •  Erin  McNamara 
moved  to  Aspen,  CO  last  winter.  • 
Tom  O'Malley  was  recendy  engaged 
to  Lily  Bennett.  •  John  Heffernan  is 
selling  TV  advertising  in  NY.  •  Jon 
Walker  is  working  for  Lehman  Broth- 
ers in  Manhattan  •  Sean  Mullen  and 


Denise   Driscoll  were  engaged 
around  Christmastime  and  are  busy 
planningajune  1993  wedding.  Denise 
is  working  in  Marlborough  for 
Windsor  Heights.  Sean  is  working 
for  MCI  in  Boston.  •  Susan  Callahan 
and  Steve  Wagner  were  engaged  last 
November  and  are  planning  a  De- 
cember '92  wedding.  •  Joe  Healey 
works  at  the  Boston  Company.  •  Jeff 
Cady  married  Mary  Cummings.  • 
Rick  Craig  is  working  in  ground  wa- 
ter technologies  in  San  Diego.  • 
Krissy  Cicoria  is  at  BU  Med.  •  Tom 
Hjerpe  married  Jacqueline  Taylor  in 
Westboro  last  year.  The  couple  is 
living  in  Shrewsbury.  •  Joe  Peters  is 
the  editor  of  the  Westwood  Suburban 
Press.  •  Kristin  Sullivan  married  Ri- 
chard LaRocca  last  August  at  BC. 
Kristen  is  employed  by  Paine  Webber 
in  NJ.  •  First  Lieutenant  Michelle 
Nassar,  who  served  in  Desert  Storm 
last  year  has  special  hello's  to  Liz 
Bostwick  and  Jay  Savage  '9 1 .  ••  John 
JB  Barry  is  a  district  manager  in 
Honolulu,  HI  forjohnson  Bros.  Wine 
&  Spirits.  •  Tom  Bransfield  recendy 
graduated  from  Loyola  University.  • 
Kim  Kurtin  married  Sean  Walsh  last 
November     and     is     living     in 
Middletown,  CT.  Barbara  Loughron 
and  Maria  Salomao  were  brides- 
maids. •  Dineen  Riviezzo  recendy 
finished  Georgetown  Law  School.  She 
will  be  working  for  the  Manhattan 
D.A.    •    Greg  Yoch   and   Gina 
Palmisano  work  for  JP  Morgan.  •  Ed 
Lyons  is  living  in  San  Francisco  and  is 
employed  as  an  underwriter  for  an 
insurance   company.    •   Andrea 
Munster  is  engaged  to  Steve  Yoch 
'87.  •  Elise  Salekalso  graduated  from 
Georgetown  Law.  She  is  pursuing 
her  LLM  in  tax.  •  Amy  Schacht 
joined  the  Peace  Corps.  Amy  is  mov- 
ing to  Hungary  to  teach  English.  • 
Lynn  Michaud  is  living  in  Needham 
and  working  for  AT&T.  •  Maureen 
Costello  married  Bob  Sullivan.  • 
Kathy  Dhosi  married  Dan  Kolenda 
'90.  They  are  living  in  North  Andover. 
•  Bill  Newbauer  moved  to  Con- 
necticut and  frequents  the  "new" 
Foxwood  Casino  with  Eric  Olsson. 
Eric  is  living  with  Stuart  Segal  in 
Allston.  •  Chris  Guellais  an  automa- 
tion analyst  for  Mead  Data  General  in 
NYC.  •  Julie  Fagundes  married 
Michael  Dascoli  last  summer.  Julie  is 
a  biomedical  researcher  at  Mass.  Gen- 
eral. •  Heather  Leonard  is  a  man- 
ager at  Chase  Manhattan  in  NYC.  • 
Julie    Cywinski   married   Scott 
Dougherty  and  is  employed  at  Loyola 
University  Medical  Center.  •  Kather- 
ine  Allan  is  a  public  broadcaster  for 


WGBY-TV.  She  married  Chris  Zobel 
and  is  living  in  Springfield.  •  That's 
all  for  now.  Have  an  enjoyable  sum- 
mer and  autumn  season. 
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Kara  Corso 
1 0  Millstone  Dr. 
Avon,  CT  06001 
(203)  673-9764 

Campaign  for  Boston  College 

Total  Class  Support  1986-1991 
$  1 8,764  /  800  Gifts 

The  University  extends  its  thanks  to 
all  those  who  found  it  in  their  hearts 
(not  to  mention  their  pockets!)  to 
donate  to  BC's  annual  fund-raising 
drive.  As  always  your  generosity  is 
greatly  appreciated.  •  I  realize  itprob- 
ably  feels  like  a  long  time  since  you've 
seen  this  magazine,  but  don't  forget 
to  keep  sending  me  your  latest  infor- 
mation (my  new  address  is  listed 
above).  It  was  a  really  slow  quarter  for 
me  mail-wise,  so  this  column  will  be 
shorter  than  most.  Please  help  me  fill 
up  my  allotted  space!  •  J.  Gregory 
Higgins  is  attending  California  West- 
ern Law  School  in  San  Diego,  special- 
izing in  biotechnical  law.  He  was  cho- 
sen for  the  National  Law  Review  and 
is  in  the  top  10  percent  of  his  class. 
Congratulations!  A  special  hello  to 
Greg's  grandfather  '34  a  former  class 
correspondent.  •  Nelson  Manuel  is 
currendy  in  his  second  year  at  Oxford 
University  and  will  be  graduating  in 
July  withamaster's  degree  in  history. 
•  Melissa  Mansolillo,  a  student  at 
Yale  Divinity  School,  married  Rev. 
William  J.  Singer,  Jr.  on  October  14, 
1991.  •  John  J.  Forbes  received  his 
MBA  in  finance  and  operations  man- 
agement last  July  from  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh.  He  now  works  as  a 
project  manager  for  Consumer 
Metrics,  a  market  research  company 
in  Adanta.  •  Wedding  bells  continue 
to  chime  for  the  class  of  '90!  John 
Ferrante  lH  married  Lori  Mandeville 
last  year.  He  is  currendy  a  medical 
student  at  Boston  University.  The 
couple  fives  in  Dedham.  •  Jennifer 
Bauer  and  Jeffrey  Aufiero  were  mar- 
ried last  July.  They  currendy  live  in 
Burlington.  Jennifer  is  an  auditor  for 
Price  Waterhouse  in  Boston;  Jeff 
works  for  Meditech  Inc.  as  a  com- 
puter programmer.   •  Kathleen 
Bourke  is  now  Mrs.  Michael  Sullivan. 
Kathleen  had  been  a  registered  nurse 
in  the  oncology  unit  of  University 
Hospital  in  Boston.  The  couple  now 
lives  in  Kansas  City,  MO.  •  Suzanne 
Tarr  and  Wayne  Wallace  were  mar- 


ried November  6  and  now  live  in 
Solon,  OH.  Suzanne  received  a 
master's  degree  in  industrial  psychol- 
ogy from  the  University  of  New  Ha- 
ven and  is  a  human  resource  analyst 
for  Advanced  Computer  Technology 
Corporation.  Wayne  is  pursuing  a 
master  of  business  administration  at 
Case  Western  Reserve  in  Cleveland. 
He  is  also  in  the  management  training 
program  of  National  City  Bank.  • 
Jennifer     Riddle     and     Greg 
Harrington  were  married  last  No- 
vember in  Norwood  where  they  now 
live.  Jennifer  is  employed  by  The  New 
England  and  Greg  works  for  Liberty 
Mutual,  both  in  Boston.  •  Ed  Patton 
is  married  and  now  lives  in  Vermont; 
he  is  in  his  second  year  at  Dartmouth 
Medical  College,  NH.   •   David 
Klimas  married  Christina  Rinaldi 
December    7,    1991.    •    Robin 
Yamachika,  who  was  in  our  class  un- 
til 1989  when  she  transferred,  mar- 
ried Richard  Wine  in  Mlwaukee  on 
February  29.  They  are  now  living  in 
Greenfield,  WI  and  Robin  is  plan- 
ning on  going  to  graduate  school  in 
the  fall.  •  Geraldine  Abello  is  living 
in  San  Francisco  and  works  for  The 
United   Way.    •    Mary    Louise 
Cunningham  is  a  receptionist  for 
Associated  Credit  Bureaus,  Inc.  in 
Washington,  D.C.;  she  lives  in  Alex- 
andria, VA.  •  Elise  DeWinter  has 
been  nominated  for  the  BC  Alumni 
Board  of  Directors  for  the  two-year 
position  of  Director,  Graduated  Less 
Than  Ten  Years.  Keep  an  eye  out  for 
your  ballot  in  the  mail  and  make  sure 
you  vote!  Elise  needs  our  support,  and 
it  sure  would  be  nice  to  have  our  class 
represented  on  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors! •  A  personal  salutation  to  Kenny 
Q.,  Coach,  Flan,  the  Hammers,  Rita, 
Bollie,  Diane,  Ellen,  Mike,  Kart,  Pat, 
Lisa,  Deirdre,  Min,  Nick,  Chrissy, 
Missy  (how  nice!),  Susie,  Rick  and 
Mama.  Keep  a  weekend  open  for  me 
this  summer — bash  at  the  new  pad! 
(Hey  Cordano,  let  me  know  what  you've 
been  up  to  lately!)  •  Don't  forget  to 
keep  me  up  to  date.  Until  next  time... 
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Laura  Moorehead 
1400  Eincanton  Drive 
Deerfield,  IL  60015 

Campaign  for  Boston  College 

Total  Class  Support  1986  -  1991 
$4,652/  169  Gifts 

A  year  after  graduation  and  people 
must  be  very  busy  because  my  mail 
flow  is  slowing  down.  Please  write 
and  share  with  your  old  classmates 
any  exciting  happenings  inyour  life!  • 
A  special  congratulations  to  all  those 
recendy  engaged  ormarried!  'Thank 
you  to  Nancy  Wunner  who  wrote 
with  news  of  BC  friends  •  Anne  Boyle 
will  marry  Steve  Nadeau  in  August  at 
St.  Ignatius.  After  the  wedding,  they 
will  be  living  in  Orlando,  FL,  where 
Steve  currendy  works.  Attendants  will 
be  Anne's  sister,  Jane,  MSW  '90  and 
grads  Kathy  Hite,  who  is  working  as 
a  nurse  in  Boston,  Maria  Niell,  an 
accountant  for  Ernst  and  Young  in 
NYC,  and  Nancy  Wunner,  and  un- 
derwriter at  Seaboard  Surety  Com- 
pany in  New  Jersey.  Groomsmen  in- 
clude Terry  Shea  and  Brian  Gannon. 
•  Allison  Trani  is  engaged  to  Rob 
Kellan  '89.  Their  wedding  is  set  for 
October  10.  They  will  reside  in  New 
York  City  after  the  wedding.  •  Diedre 
Dee  Landers  wrote  to  announce  the 
engagement  of  her  friend  and  college 
roommate  Diane  Hunt.  She  is  en- 
gaged to  Mark  Kamphaus  '89  GSOM 
'91,  and  they  are  planning  to  be  mar- 
ried this  coming  December  at  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral  in  Norwich,  CT.  • 
Jennifer  Gillette  married  her  "crush" 
from  junior  high  school,  Todd  An- 
thony Paletta.  They  were  married  on 
November  15,  1991,  in  their  home- 
town of  Chelmsford.  Christine 
Bodoin  was  one  of  her  attendants  and 
lots  of  fellow  BC  classmates  enjoyed 
the  reception!  •  From  across  the  seas, 
Tom  Rylander  of  BC's  ROTC  pro- 
gram, wrote  to  say  that  he  is  currendy 
serving  as  a  Second  Lieutenant  Medi- 
cal Platoon  Leader  in  Garlstedt,  Ger- 
many and  in  his  free  time  he  has  been 
trying  to  keep  in  touch  with  as  many 
BC  friends  as  possible.  •  Colleen 
Hasey  is  living  in  Canton  and  has 
been  working  as  a  bank  examiner  for 
the  FDIC  in  Boston  since  last  sum- 
mer. She  loves  the  position,  especially 
the  travel  in  and  around  Boston  and 
Washington  D.C.  'Jeff  Barden  and 
Brad  Tuthill  are  roommates  in  down- 
town Manhattan  in  the  West  Village 
with  another  fellow  Eagle,  Michael 
Herman  '90.  Jeff  works  in  midtown 
for  a  small  investment  advisory  firm, 
Smith  Affiliated  Capital,  which  man- 
ages both  fixed  and  equity  portfolios. 
Brad  works  down  on  Wall  Street  in 
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the  mortgage  securities  department 
at  Goldman,  Sachs  &  Co.  They  said 
they  "both  enjoy  the  excitement  of 
the  'Big  City'  but  do  miss  all  fellow 
Eagles  in  Beantown."  •  Also  in  the 
Big  Apple,  Cristy  Fitzpatrick  who 
graduated  from  the  school  of  nursing, 
is  working  at  Memorial  Sloan 
Kettering.  •  Susan  Doherty  is  an 
assistant  to  the  operations  manager  at 
Time  Buying  Services.  •  Rosemary 
Devilla  also  resides  in  New  York 
working  as  a  finance  associate  for  The 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank.  •  Milena 
Sagramoso  is  a  management  trainee 
for  Loews  Hotel  Corporation  on  Park 
Avenue.  •  In  Bedminster,  NJ,  Craig 
Tagliamont  is  an  underwriter  trainee 
for  Seaboard  Surety  Co.  *ScottWojie 
is  trading  bonds  at  Drizos  Invest- 
ments in  Morristown,  NT  and  living 
in  Hoboken.  •  In  Illinois,  Brian  Ander- 
son is  working  at  First  Chicago.  • 
Back  in  Boston,  Valerie  Fuller,  who 
graduated  SON,  is  working  at  New 
England  Deaconess  Hospital.  •John 
Reilly  is  a  Benefit  Consultant  for 
UNUM  Life  Insurance  in  Boston.  • 
If  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  com- 
puter, Todd  Marty  Barrett  is  selling 
computers  at  CPU  in  Waltham.  • 
Margaret  Colgan  is  in  Boston  work- 
ing for  Price  Waterhouse  as  a  staff 
accountant/auditor.  •  Michael 
Caruso  is  in  sales  at  John  Hancock 
Mutual  Life  Insurance.  •  Charles 
Sullivan  is  an  administrative  assistant 
for  Ernst  &  Young.  •  And  finally  in 
Boston,  Jeff  Nelson  is  working  for 
Fidelity  Investments.  •  Thanks  to 
Kristen  Barletta,  who  wrote  with 
lots  of  news!  She  is  currently  working 
in  a  public  relations  position  for  ADV 
Marketing  in  Stamford,  CT.  •  Lara 
SanGiovanni  is  attending  law  school 
at  Marquette  University  in  Milwau- 
kee, WI,  along  with  Jennifer  Ament 
and  Dave  Delaney.  •  In  Providence, 
RI,  Jocelyn  Piccard  is  working  at  the 
Sunbeam  Corporate  Headquarters. 
Kristen  also  said  that  a  lot  of  other  BC 
buddies  are  "floating  around  in  that 
ever-familiar  recession-land. "'Jolyn 
Cappelletti  sent  in  lots  of  news.  She 
and  Rick  Culliton  are  both  in  the 
Jesuit  Volunteer  Corps.  Jolyn  is  in 
Portland,  OR  and  Rick  is  in  Auburn, 
WA.  •  Deidre  Flynn  is  teaching 
fourth  grade  in  Darien,  CT.  •  Nearby 
is  Nancy  Cantu,  who  is  working  for 
a  French  company,  Lamy,  in  Con- 
necticut. •  Tricia  Murphy  is  teach- 
ing sixth  grade  in  Norwood.  She  is 
planning  her  wedding  for  next  month. 
•  Terri  Tynan  is  working  in  Boston 
doing  biology  lab  studies.  •  Peggy 
Miles  is  doing  graduate  work  at 
Northeastern.  •  Dave  Marcozzi  is 
studying  medicine  in  NYC.  •  Inter- 
national news:  Ali  Mutlu  is  working 
with  ITT  Sheraton  International 


Hotels  in  Germany  at  the  Frankfurt 
Airport  Sheraton.  •  Reiko  Kojima  is 
a  program  manager  for  Baxter  Inter- 
national Inc.  inTokyoJapan.  •  Diana 
Chung  is  a  staff  accountant  for  Arthur 
Anderson  in  Hong  Kong.  •  Jaime 
Orsini  is  an  assistant  to  the  president 
working  in  Puerto  Rico  at  the  Gov- 
ernment Development  Bank  for 
Puerto  Rico.  •  Jennifer  Richter  is 
attending  Tuft's  University  graduate 
program.  •  Catherine  Weymouth  is 
a  third  grade  teacher  at  St.  John's  in 
Winslow,  ME.  •  In  Portland,  ME, 
Shawn  Towle  teaches  seventh  and 
eighth  grade  math,  science  and  com- 
puters at  St.  Joseph's.  •  Finally,  a 
special  note  comes  from  Christine 
Berl.  She  is  a  Regional  Coordinator 
in  central  Florida  for  Camp  Good 
Days  and  Special  Times,  Inc.  It  is  a 
non-profit  corporation  providing  a 
camping  experience  and  much  more 
for  children  with  cancer.  For  her  it  is 
a  major  undertaking.  She  is  dedicat- 
ing time,  money  and  effort  to  an  orga- 
nization that  made  an  impact  on  her 
life  personally  ,and  is  continuing  to 
impact  the  lives  of  many  others  who 
face  life-threatening  diseases.  She  is 
looking  for  support,  both  financially 
and  with  any  BC  sponsored  events 
that  will  raise  money  for  this  organi- 
zation. If  you  are  interested,  contact 
her  at  her  office  in  Tampa  (813)  281- 
2 192.  •  Have  a  wonderful  summer!  If 
you  would  like  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
August  BCM,  please  send  me  a  note 
by  June  15. 
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Paul  L.  Cantello 

60  Parmelee  Avenue 

Hawthorne,  Ml  07506 

Evening 
College 

Jane  T.  Crimlisk  '74 
1  13  Sherman  Rd. 
Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02167 

Campaign  for  Boston  College 

Total  Class  Support  1986-1991 
$  496,366  /  4,745  Gifts 

Coleen  Morley  Walsh  '89  and  her 

husband  Kenneth  are  the  proud  par- 
ents of  a  baby  boy,  Conor  Francis. 
Congratulations  and  good  luck.  • 
Ruth  McLaughlin  Vigneti  '88  is  the 
assistant  director  of  Very  Special  Arts 
of  Indiana,  Inc.  and  resides  in  India- 
napolis with  her  husband,  Louis.  • 
Jeffrey  Scott  Rhemrev'88  ofMalden 
is  an  account  executive  with  the  Bank 
of  Boston.  Jeff  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Rotary 


Club  in  Winchester.  •  Marybeth 
Celorier  '89  is  in  the  insurance  in- 
dustry and  is  active  in  the  Evening 
College  Alumni  Association,  currendy 
serving  as  a  secretary.  •  JohnJ.  Mark 
'80  is  a  professional  arbitrator  with  a 
practice  in  New  England  and  Italy 
doing  labor  and  construction  arbitra- 
tion cases.  John  resides  in  Barnstable 
with  his  wife  Kathleen  and  their  three 
children;  Jennifer,  Caidin  andjaclyn. 
•  Mary  Carbone  '52  is  the  author  of 
Modem  Business  English:  A  Systems 
Approach  published  by  PWS-KENT 
in  1988.  •  Eileen  Donovan  Huddy 
78  resides  in  Burlington  with  her 
husband  John  and  their  three  chil- 
dren; Mchael,  Caidin  and  Brendan. 
Eileen  was  a  classmate  of  mine  at 
Aquinas  College  in  Newton.  •  Since 
graduating  from  BC  in  1984,  Brian 
Sweeney  has  been  kept  busy.  He  re- 
ceived a  masters  degree  from  Harvard 
University  and  a  certificate  of  ad- 
vanced study  from  BC.  Brian  is  a 
member  of  the  National  Association 
of  School  Psychologists.  •  Met 
Debbie  Croke  Orr  '86  who  is  man- 
ager of  performance  analysis  at  Fidel- 
ity in  Boston.  Debbie  is  also  enjoying 
married  life  and  will  be  celebrating 
her  first  anniversary  in  June.  •  Also 
met  Bill  Kinahan  '69  recendy,  who 
has  been  kept  busy  doing  consulting 
work.  Bill  has  always  been  active  in 
the  community  and  serves  at  Holy 
Name,  West  Roxbury  as  an  Extraor- 
dinary Minister  of  the  Eucharist.  •  If 
you  have  anything  that  you  consider 
to  be  newsworthy,  please  drop  me  a 
note.  Have  a  restful  summer. 


GA&S 

Dean  Donald  J.  White '44 
McGuinnHall221A 
Boston  College 
Chestnut  Hill,  MA  021 67 
(617)552-3265 

Rev.  George  F.  Lawlor,  S.  J.,  MEd 

'57,  PhD.  Counseling'63  andEleanor 
Smith  Tabeek,  PhD  Nursing  '90, 
have  been  designated  as  the  1992  re- 
cipients of  the  Alumni  Association 
Award  of  Excellence  in  Education.  • 
Louise  A.  Auclair,  CSC,  Ph.D. 
Higher  Education,  '90,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Dean  of  Education  at  Notre 
Dame  College  in  Manchester,  NH.  • 
Father  Loville  Martlock,  MEd  '  77 
,  has  been  named  administrator  of  St. 
Benedict  the  Moor  Parish,  Buffalo.  • 
Peggy  S.  Matteson,  Ph.D.,  Nursing, 
'91,  and  Rosemary  Theroux,  M.S. 
Nursing,  '86,  have  a  chapter  in  Mater- 
nal, Neonatal  and  Women's  Health 
Nursing  by  Cohen,  Kenner  and 
Hollingsworth,  1991,  Springhouse, 
one  of  the  winners  of  the  AJN  book  of 


the  year  award  for  1 99 1 .  •  John  M.  V. 
Midgley,  MEd,  Rehgious  Education, 
'84,  and  Susan  Volhner  Midgley, 
MA,  Pastoral  Ministry,  '84,  have  writ- 
ten a  book  for  newly  married  couples, 
entitled  Partners  On  Thejourney,  pub- 
lished by  Paulist  Press  in  1989.  They 
have  also  written  a  book  for  engaged 
couples  and  those  contemplating  mar- 
riage, entided  A  Decision  To  Love.  It 
will  be  published  by  Twenty-Third 
Publications,  Mystic,  CT,  and  will  be 
released  the  Summer  of  1992.  •  Fa- 
ther John  Pallard,  DEd,  '86,  the 
principal  of  Lancaster  Catholic  High 
School,  Lancaster,  PA  was  recendy 
appointed  to  a  three-year  term  on  the 
Nonpublic  Schools  Committee  of  the 
association.  •  Katherine  A.  Sullivan, 
MA  Philosophy,  '88,  has  just  com- 
pleted her  firstyear  as  president  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  Interim  House, 
a  home  for  young  single  mothers. 
The  program  will  be  ready  to  open  in 
the  Fall  of  1992.  •  Bruce  A.  White, 
MEd,  73,  MA  English,  78,  will  as- 
sume a  three-year  term  as  the  English 
department  chair  at  Gallaudet  Uni- 
versity in  the  Summer  of  1992. 


GSOM 

Nancy  Sandman  '85 
2  Lafayette  Cir. 
Wellesley,  MA  02181 

GSSW 

Sr.  Joanne  Westwater,  RGS,  '55 
256  Harvard  St. 
Wollaston,  MA02170 
(617)328-5053 


Law 


Cathy  Dernoncourt 
Director  of  Alumni  Relations 
Barat  House 
885  Centre  Street 
Newton,  MA  02 159 


Deaths 


Rev.  John  J.  Donnelly  EX  '21,  Tewksbury,  12/7/91 

Rev.  William  T.  Lee  EX  '2 1 ,  Worcester,  6/20/91 

John  F.  Norton  '22,  GA&S  '28,  Centreville,  12/4/91 

Walter  C.  Shea  '23,  Mechanicsburg,  PA  12/30/91 

James  C.  Murphy  '25,  Newtonville,  1/22/91 

Harold  P.  McClure  '26,  Hampton,  NH,  2/14 

John  J.  McElroy  '26,  West  Roxbury,  1/1 1 

Ernest  J.  CoUyer  '27,  GA&S  '28,  Marblehead,  1 1/25/91 

Charles  A  Hayden  '27,  GA&S  '30,  Mattapoisett,  12/28/91 

Thomas  C.  Hefleman,  Esq.  '27,  GA&S  '29,  Dorchester,  2/18 

John  E.  Sullivan  '27,  Newton  Center,  1/12 

Eugene  G.  McCarthy  '29,  GA&S  '30,  Dorchester,  2/25 

Thomas  J.  McDonough  '29,  Brick,  NJ,  12/13/91 

Rev.  Thomas  J.  Burke  '30,  Boston,  1/24 

Rev.  Francis  X.  Garvin,  EX  '32,  Brattleboro,  VT,  1/9 

Gerald  V.  Hern  '32,  Wellesley  Hills,  1/16 

Joseph  M.  Lynch  '32,  Peabody,  1/23 

Rev.  Matthew  J.  Coughlin,  EX  '3  3 ,  East  Arlington,  2/1 1 

Rev.  Gerald  F.  Heflfernan,  S.J.,  WES  '33,  Weston,  3/4/91 

Bernard  F.  McGovern  '33,  GA&S  '34,  Milford,  CT,  12/28/91 

John  A  Needs  '33,  East  Falmouth,  MA  2/29 

Hon.  Charles  J.  Artesani  '34,  Newton,  1/12 

Rev.  John  J.  Cogavin  '34,  Boston,  2/7 

Mary  F.  Kuhn,  GA&S  '34,  Wakefield,  2/14 

Agnes  C.  Smith,  GA&s  '34,  Lynnfield,  2/14 

John  J.  Connolly  '35,  Hyde  Park,  3/5 

Rev.  Joseph  G.  Deacon  '36,  Boston,  1 1/25/91 

Edward  T.  Landry  '36,  sw  '41,  North  Weymouth,  2/26 

George  F.  McGunnigle  '37,  West  Hartford,  CT,  12/25/91 

Rev.  James  A  Cosgrove  '38,  West  Abington,  12/20/91 

John  C.  Farley  Esq.,  law  '38,  Braintree,  12/18/91 

George  A  McCormack,  M.D.  '38,  Savannah,  GA  12/25/91 

William  T.  O'Connell  '38,  West  Roxbury,  1/23 

Joseph  G.  Power  '38,  Centerville,  12/1/91 

Walter  N.  Conlon,  GA&S  '39,  Cambridge,  2/2 1/92 

Edward  J.  Connolly,  DMD,  '39,  Danvers,  1/26/91 

William  R.  Fleming  EX  '39,  Randolph,  1/24/91 

George  E.  Hudson  '39,  GA&S  '41,  Farmingdale,  NY,  1/3/91 

Eugene  F.  McAulifle,  M.D.  '39,  Milton,  2/15 

John  T.  Peyton  '39,  Walpole,  1/17 

John  J.  QueaUy  '39,  Wakefield,  2/10 

Edward  J.  Fallon  '40,  Quincy,  12/1 1/91 

Joseph  T.  Hayes,  LAW  '40,  Rockport,l/3 

Rev.  Bernard  C.  Herlihy,  EX  '40,  Cambridge,  8/8/91 

Owen  T.  Hillberg  '40,  Natick,  2/7/91 

Patrick  J.  Roche  '40,  Waltham,  1/23 

Bro.  Valerian  Dwyer,  CFX,  EC  '41,  Shrewsbury,  3/22 

Francis  J.  Loughran  '41,  Watertown,  2/10 

Henry  J.  Sheehan  '41,  Newton  Center,  2/15 

Edward  Slade,  EX  '41,  Framingham,  2/23 

Paul  V.  Toolin,  Esq.,  law  '41,  Harwichport,  1 1/13/91 

Ralph  W.  Alman,  M.D.  '42,  Arlington,  2/1 

Barbara  L.  Shallenberger,  SW  '43 ,  Old  Greenwich,  CT,  2/1 5 

Robert  R.  LeBlanc,  Esq.  '44,  law  '58,  Weymouth,  2/25 

Edward  J.  Mahoney,  EX  '44,  Irving,  TX,  1 1/25/91 

Rev.  Edward  A.  Moan,  OML  EX  '44,  Miramar,  FL,  3/9 

John  A  Sheehan  '47,  GA&S  '48,  Norwood,  1/19 

Michael  Crowley  '48,  GA&S  '49,  New  Bedford,  1 1/29/91 

James  F.  McGovern  '48,  Westwood,  1/10 

Hon.  William  C.  ONeiL  Jr.,  LAW  '48,  Fiskdale,l  1/27/91 

Edward  F.  Shanahan  '49,  Burlington,  12/28/90 

William  P.  Driscoll  '50,  Scituate,  3/6 


Robert  L.  Kelly  '50,  Akron,  OH,  12/16/91 

Leon  W.  Lussier  '50,  Selkirk,  NY,  10/2/91 

Francis  X.  Brawley  '49,  GA&S  '52,  Arlington,  1/13 

Herbert  J.  Connors,  Jr.  '49,  Fort  Myers,  FL,  11/20/91 

Daniel  J.  Donnan  '49,  Naples,  FL,  1/30 

John  J.  Faherty  '49,  Gloucester,  2/13 

Stephen  T.  Helstowski  '49,  Pittsfield,  12/8/91 

Charles  J.  Kreinsen  '49,  Bohemia,  NY,  12/23/90 

John  L.  McGurk  '50,  Newton  Highlands,  2/8 

William  P.  Shields  '50,  Norwood,  MA  2/6 

Denise  Murphy  Stone,  SW  '50,  Clinton,  CT,  1/2 

James  G.  Walsh  '50,  LAW  '53 ,  West  Newton,  1 1/1 1/91 

Joseph  P.  Carroll  '51,  Stoughton,  2/29 

Rev.  WilliamJ.  Collins,  CPS,  GA&S  '51,  Manassas,  VA  1/23 

John  E.  Geary  '5 1 ,  Ocala,  FL,  2/16 

Peter  George  '51,  GA&S  '54,  Watertown,  10/25/90 

James  F.  Keaney  '51,  Needham,  3/3 

James  W.  Brooks  '52,  North  Reading,  2/20 

Thomas  E.  Burke  '52,  Roslindale,  10/28/86 

Maj.  Gen.  John  J.  Doran,  Bellevue,  NE,  6/27/91 

William  M.  O'Connor,  EC  '54,  South  Dennis,  1/15 

John  H.  Spurk  '56,  Haverhill,  12/7/91 

Hugh  F.  Keaney  '57,  Chelmsford,  1/17 

Louis  A  Ranelli,  EC  '57,  Saugus,  2/26 

Gerald  W.  Coan  '58,  Melrose,  1 1/30/91 

John  P.  Fitzgerald,  EX  '58, 1/25 

Lt  Col.  Edward  R.  Ghidella  '58,  Nashua,  NH,  12/26/91 

John  F.  O'Leary  '58,  Winchester,  1/4 

Marie  Dutilly  Clarke  '59,  Swampscott,  1/24 

Thomas  E.  Dolan  '59,  Natick,  3/6 

Shelia  Coughlin  Epps,  EC  '59,  Davie,  FL,  1/25/91 

Levon  Sarkisian,  SW  '59,  Waltham,  2/19 

Paul  F.  Woelfel  '59,  Boston,  1/25 

Richard  F.  McGrail,  GA&S  '60,  GA&S  70,  Andover,  12/24/91 

Shirley  Ruffalo  Brown,  gnur  '61,  Warren,  ME,  1/30 

Janice  Pezzella  Crowley  '61,  Stoneham,  2/29/91 

John  C.  Curtin  '61,  Norwood,  12/17/91 

Mary  C.  Murphy,  GNUR  '62,  Hyannis,  12/29/91 

Thomas  Q.  Sullivan,  Esq.,  LAW  '62,  Fairfax,  VA  3/2 

Joseph  P.  Haney,  Jr.  '63,  Reading,  4/12/91 

Vito  D.  Campo,  GA&s  '65,  North  Smithfield,  RI,  1/7 

Vernon  J.  Lisbon,  SW  '65,  Tiverton,  RI,  2/15 

Paul  L.  Riley  '65,  Braintree,  3/10 

Eleanor  T.  Sullivan  '65,  Dover,  2/6 

William  E.  Lauer.Jr.  '66,  Maiden,  12/22/91 

Kenneth  W.  Robillard  '67,  Crowley,  TX,  1/17 

Sr.  Marguerita  St  Croix,  SCH,  Bathurst,  Canada,  7/14/91 

Alfred  J.  Antoon,  WES  '68,  HON  73,  New  York,  NY,  1/22 

Frank  A.  Bucci,  GSOM  '69,  Columbia,  SC,  5/13/91 

Paul  F.  Cavanagh  '69,  Stamford,  CT,  6/19/90 

Sr.  Mary  Cordelia  Spencer,  SSND,  GA&S  72,  Roxbury,  2/20 

Gretchen  Fleckenstein  73, Marblehead,  2/26 

Barbara  Nealon  Sanderson,  NEW  73,  DeKalb,  IL,  8/1/89 

Richard  M.  Bokus  74,  Charlotte,  NC,  12/30/91 

Matthew  E.  Dwyer  74,  Bedford,  12/11/91 

Marvin  Hamer  74,  Bedford  Heights,  OH,  1/19 

Anthony  D.  Scerra  75,  GA&S  76,  St  Petersburg,  FL,  7/3 1/91 

Mark  W.  Scanlon  '80,  New  York,  NY,  1/1 3 

Miguel  A  Ferreyros  '83,  Darien,  CT,  1/9 

Colette  Postol McCartin,  SW  '83,  Pembroke,  2/25 

Alfred  T.  Bolden  '84,  Chicago,  EL,  6/22/91 

Michael  C.  Kryza  '85,  Lakewood,  OH,  5/2/90 

Robert  W.  Stratton,  GA&S  '87,  Brooklyn,  NY,  5/4/91 
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1992  BOSTON  COLLEGE  FOOTBALL 
BE  A  PART  OF  IT! 


|  SEASON  TICKETS  (6  games) 

Amount 

All  Seats                                              $114 

BC  Faculty  &  Staff  (limit  4)                      $99 

BC  Young  Alumni  C88-'92,  limit  4)           $99 

INDIVIDUAL  HOME  GAMES 

Number 

Amount 

SEPT.  5 

RUTGERS 

All  Seats                          $19 

SEPT.  12 

NORTHWESTERN  (Family  Day) 

Adults                             $19 

Children  12  and  under      $7 

SEPT.  19 

NAVY  (Homecoming) 

All  Seats                         $19 

SEPT.  26 

MICHIGAN  STATE                                                { 

All  Seats                       $19 

OCT  31 

TEMPLE  (Parents'  Weekend) 

Adults                           $19 

Children  12  and  under     $7 

NOV.  14 

SYRACUSE 

All  Seats                        $19 

LITTLE  EAGI 

Name  of  Chile 
Name  of  Chik 

.ES  CLUB  ($25  per  child) 

I 

I 

Postage  &  Handling 

$3.00 

Total  Enclosed 

MAIL  APPLICATION  TO: 

BOSTON  COLLEGE  TICKET  OFFICE 

SILVIO  O.  CONTE  FORUM 

CHESTNUT  HILL,  MA  02167 

617  -  552  -  GO  BC  (4622) 

PLEASE  PRINT  CLEARLY  -  MAKE 
CHECKS  PAYABLE  TO  BCAA 


!  ^]  MasterCard 
Card  #  f"  I 


QVisa 


(Check  one) 


Signature. 
Name 


.Exp. 


Address. 
City 


St. 


ZIP 


Phone  (w)_ 


.(h) 


There  are  many  ways  to  be  a  part  of  the  exciting 
1992  Boston  College  Football  season.  Buying 
season  tickets  will  make  you  a  part  of  all  the  action 
for  six  home  games  this  Fall.  As  a  new  season  ticket 
holder  you  will  help  raise  funds  for  the  football 
program  at  Boston  College  through  the  Donor  Chal- 
lenge matching  grant.  We  have  a  new  Little  Eagles 
Club  to  cultivate  our  fans  of  the  future  and  many 
other  exciting  opportunities  for  you  to  be  a  part  of  it ! 

Call  the  Boston  College  Ticket  Office  at 
617-552-GO  BC  (4622)  for  more  information  or 
simply  return  the  ticket  application  on  this  page  to: 

Boston  College  Ticket  Office 

Silvio  O.  Conte  Forum 

Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02167 


c 


LITTLE  EAGLES  CLUB 


) 


BC  Football  fans  age  1 2  and  under  can  be  a  part  of  the  1992 
football  season  by  joining  the  Little  Eagles  Club.  For  a  $25.00 
per  child  fee,  membership  benefits  include:  Little  Eagles 
Membership  Card;  Little  Eagles  T-shirt;  Little  Eagles  News- 
letter; a  chance  to  serve  as  Honorary  Home  Game  Captain; 
Little  Eagles  Picnic  at  one  home  game,  and  interaction  with 
the  BC  football  players  and  coaches.  Register  on  application. 


DONOR  CHALLENGE  WILL 
DOUBLE  YOUR  SUPPORT 


) 


Every  new  football  season  ticket  sold  for  the  1 992  season  will ! 
be  matched  in  dollar  value  by  a  contribution  to  the  football 
program  from  a  Boston  College  benefactor.  This  matching 
contribution  is  being  introduced  as  an  inspirational  challenge 
to  further  enhance  our  ability  to  establish  a  strong  financial 
base  for  our  program.  We  need  you  to  purchase  additional 
season  tickets.  This  season  pursuade  a  friend  or  associate  to 
join  the  BC  family.  Be  a  part  of  it! 


